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FARMWORKEiRS IN RURAL AMERICA» 1971-1972 

^ ■ '■ ' 

(Farmworkers in Rural Poverty) 



THTTBSDAY, JtXIiY, 22, 1071 , 

. / - ' If, S. SBNAfe, 

StmcoMmTTEE ON MiOBATORY Labor, 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Pctbmc Welfare^ 

\ WmMngtonyD.O. 
T?ho subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m.5 in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Adlai E. Stevenson III (chair-, 
Inan of tlie subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Stevenson and BealL 

Committee staff members present: Boren Chertkov, majority ^un- 
sel; and Eu^2;ene Mittelman, minority ;counsel. 

Senator Stevenson. This scheduled hearing of the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee will come to prder. ' * ^ 
, This morning we^begiu a series of hearings on farmers and farm- 
workers in rural Amenca. The shape and direction' of these hearings 
has Ijeen described ftt length in a statement which I have distributed 
ahd which I order inserted in the re^ford at this point. 

STATEMENT OF HON.' ADLAI E, STEVENSON HI, A IT.S, SENATOR 
PBOM TiffE STATE OF ILMITOIS. 

In 1813, Thomas Jefferson, in'a letter to his fellow statesman John 
Adams, expressed his conviction that America, the new nation, with its * 
vast uncultivated lands and the opportunity they promised, would 
bring forth in the world not only a new form of government but a new 
kind ofman: self-reliant, freej and prosi)erous. . 

He wrote: 

Here, evcryone^may have land to Inbor for lilmsolf if he so chooAes ♦ ♦ ♦ Bveryi 
one, l)y his property, or by his satisfactory situation, is interested In the support 
of law and order. And such men may «afely and advantageously reserve to them- 
selves control over tlielr public affairs, and a degree of freedom which, in Europe, 
would be instantly perverted ♦ ♦ ♦ . * ' 

■■ .'./• ■ ■ * ' ' 

eTefferson, as politician and philosopher, was our most eloquent 

champion of the niral life* Ho envisioned nn AnK»rica peopled by pros- 
perous indejpcndent citizens, tilling the soil, wielding firm controlover 
their own destinies and emoying tlie fruits of tlieir own labors. 

What' has become of Jefferson's agrarian vision after nearly two 
centuries of history? > 

The dream— a dream of free inen prospering in a rich land^ persists. 
But too often, and in too many places, farmworkers (and farmers, lan^ 

(1) 



holders and migrante, small faim-ers and seasonal laborers, do not 
control their owij destiny ; they are victims, together, of forces beyond 
their control. ' : " ' ; , . * 

For too many Amerioans, in too many places, the fruit of their labor . 
is less thait enough to sustain a decent life. Thev^are victims 6f rural 
poverty, a condifion ^vhit?h, unlikely as it migfit have seemed to the 
optimistic statesman of early America, is now epidemic in our country. 

"I, IKTRODTTCnON * ... 

. Kural^poverty is peryasive. It is chronic in some areas, acute in 
others--but itrknow.s no -geojQnKiphfc boundaries. It follows no racial 
Tines. It is not^venia condition of jfams alone, for it affects rural " 
villages, «mall towns, and ultimately the citi^a, whichl^^ir the impact 
of riU'aloutmigration. > ' ' / 

Its effects ara harrowing: widespread hunger and malnutrition; 
disease, esi)ecially among the very old and the very yourig, aggra- 
^•uted by woeful shortages of doc/oi'S and dentists; imemployment 
and unUeteiiployment; schools plagued by poor facilities, scant 
budgets, low teacher pay and low educational standards; housing so 
dilapidated tliat the official lal>el, "substandard," seems almost a^ 
euphenSism. . 

The social coste of tural poverty hre high nnd growing higher. 
Along with its talented young people^ the traditional sense of com- 
munit;)^ is disappearing from rural America. Public services in rural 
America are diminishing in numWr and in quality ;\t«,x 'bases ivx^ 
being eroded and political boundaries rendered obsolete. The quality 
of life in too many rural .areas leaves muMi to l>e (l^sired, , 

All this has l)eeu amply documented. Indeed, what is now so shock** 
•iiig alK)Ut^ rural po^;erty in America is not that^ it exists, but that, 
Ijaving dis(»overed*it and dmnnnented it, we* are so indifferent to it. 

Jn 10(57, for example, the* Presulent\s National. Advisory Oommis- 
^sion on Rural PoviTty issued its ,t*eport entitled *The. People T^ft 
Behind." Tile report, an urgenii and i?ompellinfJ document, was pre- 
pared by a distinj?lushed panel and staff of experts, and led by' ^in 
.eminent chainnan. Thousands of man-days of work were involved, 
and thousands of public dollai'sexpencied. " 

, What has been the result? Can we conclude that poverty in rural 
America has i)een materially affected— not to say eliminated— since 
l(>67?yhean8wer,*sadly,isno. * 

#Today, as in 1007, "farmworker^ and small farmers alike share 
poverty— in some places, abject poverty. Today, as in 1967, little relief 
IS in sight, and public concern for tlieir plight is low." 

Today, as then, both fanners 'and farmworlcersaire the victims of 
decisions and policies l>e^ond their effective control. 

Todajr, as'then, the migration 'from farm to city is accept-ed as a 
necessary fact of life^and our citips continue to suffer, * 

Today, as in 1967, many farmers and farmworkers are being dis- 
placed by technological and meclianical "progress," and efforts to 
upgrade the Uving and working coiulitions of farmworkers and f am- 
ers ari^et with the contentions that improvements might result in 
higher Tabor costs and more labor displacetnent . 



The problems of the most severely disadvantaged people in ruriil 
AmericJar— migrant and seasonal farmworkers— cannot* be described, 
much less solved, unless we examine the;n ip. the light of tjxe larger 
difficulty in agricultural America : rural poverty, 

This" fact— and the melancholy facts aliout rurefl poverty which'have 
changed so little ^ince the President's Commission reported in 1967 — 
make it not only appropriate hxtt urgent t^jat the Subcdmmitt^e on 
Migrat<)ryIiabor ask some hartf questions : > 

Tp what extent does rural poverty fexist in 1971, and why does, 
it persist? 

What has the mechanization of farming done to — or foi^the 
social aftd economic fabric of rural America ? \ - \ 

Have small farifiers and farmworkers, in the wake oi^rapid 
changes in American agriculture^ been effectively^ shut off from 
the benefits and safeguards ^which other workers in other indus- 
tries enjoy today ? K ' ~ , * 

IlaH the advent of "agribusiness" — the rise of corporations 
and* conglomerates as agricultural powers — helped to alleviate 
rural poverty or to aggravate it?, ^ 
Is "agrigovemment," characterize 'by -massive" support pro- 
. grams for agribusiness^ meeting its responsibility to all the people 
and all the institutions in rural America ? 
What ♦are the common interests of small farmers Vind farm- 
, workers in the face of political and economic forces which control 
their lives, which sometimes make them victiriis of poverty, but 
which lie beyond their control? .* /"^ 
The agraYian vision of Jefferson, clearly, is a fading dream for too 
many in rural America. For the small farmer and the farmworker, 
it may seem that there are forces at work which threaten his very right 
to live. Yet there is no real public policy debate on the future direc- . 
tion of rural America. Without a loyal opposition to present alterna- 
tive programs and direiUions, there is clearly a danger that the forces 
of bigness— repre^sentcd ^by agribusiness and agngovernment— may 
dominate public and jprivate tlecisionji affecting rural America j "that 
Government inay^nnwittipgly perpetuate the doniinatiori of agribusi- 
ness. If that should happen,^ more decisions will be made and more 
dollars i^cnt with little or no thought of the impact on the people of 
our niralor urban commnmities. 

Yet it is clear that we do not :now have the necessary information 
to implement an effective program for nxral America. * 

' \ ' * ■ ' ■ 

IX. FAHMWORKERS, FARMEBS, AND AORIBTTSINESS AMinS.T RXFUAIi TOVERTY 

» . «» 

Poverty, certainly, is not universal in rural Aiherica. * 
I-^arge, well-financed farms appear to be doing reasonably well ; somd 
are obviously- prospering. Techiiological progress, sophisticated man- 
ttgemeiit-^ and highly efficient marketing and distribution have led to 
astonishing agriculture-industry successes. ^ ^ * ,! 

These are the facts about the risp of agribusiness: ' * 
Agriculture's assetli total $307 billion, emial to about two-thirds of 
the value of all corporations in the ITnited. Slates ; or about one-half of 
the market valuoyof all corporation stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Three ^out of ^every 10 jobs in private employment today 



. aire related to agriculture. The United States has a $91 Billian grocery 
bill. If we add in the. restaurant tab, it reaches $114 billidn annually. 

Production of labor-intensive fruit and vegetable crops was by less 
than 80,000 farms, that produced 80 percent of the $2.7 billion yield. 
While only 2 percent of all available cropland was used, it produced* 
24r percent of tne value*of all crojis and used 24 i)ercent of all farm 
labor engaged-in crop jptoduction* Over 50 percent of all this labor is 
seasonal. ^ , g'.'. 

• , Some 7,000 corpoa'ations have entered agriculture m the past li 
years;' the, number of farms is down, from 3.9 million in 1960 to 2.9 
at present, and the average farm size^has increased 31 percent. 

* Less than 1 percent of all farmers purchased 29 percent of all feed* 
24 percent of all machinery, and 41 percent of all hired labor; and 

• 12 percent of all farmers account for tx^'o-thirds of airfarm sales— 
and less than 1 percent make nearly 25 percent of profits in agriculture. 

Government farm programs pay the largest benefits to the largest 
iarms. In 1969, the $3.8 billion paid to bolster farm income went to 
the one-third of farmers who had the largest gross sales. 

These facts inake it clear that ne\f forces are at work on the rural 
scene. The subcommittee will endeavor to learn more about the impact 
of these new forces: Corporations and conglomerates; banks and in- 
surance comwnies; family corporations; francluse businesses; proc- 
essors; the chainstores; indiistries providing feed, seed, machinery, 
and 'chemicals; packagers a^id marketers; and "tax-loss^' farmers. 
^ Corporations and conglomerates engaged in the fanning tod proc- ) 
essing of labor-intensive fruits and vegetables are directly involved/ 
in the day-to-day lives of farmworkers,, Their decisions clearly affect/ 
tlie interests of small farmers and the "people left behind" : Migrants 
seasonal worketg, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, and hired hands. / 

Have these new forces acted with concern— or callous disregard — 
for the welfare of small farmers and farmworkers? 

Has agribusiness contributed to tlie welfare of farmworkers who 
have been displaced? Has it supported good, roads, schools, recrea- 
tional facilities, civic organizations, and public services in niral areas? 
» To what extent do these new business institutions participate in th# 
political process ? And witb what effect ? 

Ill* IS TllfeRF, AK AORIOOVKRNMEKT? 

Changes in rural America that have" substantially affected the 
farmer and famworker have hot come^ithout the deep involvement 
of government at eti'ery level : Locail officials, State and Federal leg- 
islators, decisionmakerSj^aiid administrators. • 

Governing this sector* of the e'conomy, with a declared "moral and 
legal responsibility to farmers and farmworkers," is the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The subcommittee ^ill explore wheljier tliis 
massive bureaucracy benefits the many or the few m rural America. 
In its examination 'of this question, the subcommittee will survey 
relevant USDA and^)ther Government programs,, jn terms of , the . 
priorities that have been est^iblished for serving tlie^ needs of all in 
rural areas. 

Direct and generous subsidies to private interests m the form of 
land retirement and conservatioa i>rograms, income support pro- 
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girams, taxation policies^ wat^r and irrigation subsidies, research sub- 
sidies for technology and mechanization, pesticides, market services 
and survevs, and othei*s whose impact oii human pi-oblems ill itiral 
V America, for good or ill, is imme^^ ' ^ , . v 

Additionally, the subcomilRftec will study the role oft^other public 
and private agencies, includxng'the Labor Department, the Immigra- 
. ' tion and Naturalization Service, agribusmess, recniitment agencies, 
crow lea'ders, labor unions, interest |?roups and associations, and 
others, to determine wliat their iinpact is on the future of f armwork- * 
' ersi small farmers, and others in rural America. / 

Clearly, the larger an enterprise, the more^able it is to hire lawyers, 
. lobbyists, and public -relations men to voice its cdncerns. Has the 
' decline in the number of farms and farmers reduced the political influ- 
ence of f a'rmers? Or has political power simply become more concen- 
trated in f ewer^ wealthier, hands that can afford political contributions 
to sway votes ? If so, what has been the effect on policyjnakiifg? 
. We will also examine the. role and activities of Government-sup- 
ported lanS-grant colleges^particularly as they relate to the farm- 
worker, tlie small f ariper, and the rural community generally. Are 
their reseairh programs, Qutreach efforts, and involvement in the area 
of economic, manpower, and, social prbblems'f ulfilling the congress 
sional intent of meeting the needs of all citizens in rural arpas? Par- 
ticularly important, should land-grant colleges be attacking not only 
purely agriculture problems, but a whole I'ange of social and economic 
problems of the rural sector ? 

IV. lilS^ISLATIVB TOQPOBALS TO AID RimAXi AMERICA 

While the siibco.mmittee'8 hearings are not directly related to spe* 
' cific legislative proposals, certainly the problems of rural America and 
^ farmworkers, cannot be considered without reference to the inade- 
' quacies, omissions, and deficiencies in our present laws. 

For all practical purposes, many f arifiworkers are either specifically 
excl'uded from, or, at best, only minimally included under every major 
Federal or State social or worker benefit progmm, siich as collect>Ye 
bargaining, minimum wage, workmen'.^ conipens^tion, unemploy- 
ment insurance, child labor laws, wage payment and collection laws, 
social security, welfare, and housing jjrograms. Even when farmwork- 
/^rs are covered, enforcenTent is often inadequate or nonexistent. Thus, 
/ the Iwnefits which most U.S. workers take tor granted hAve been sys- 
tematically denied to farmworkers. ^ • ' 

Wl^ere legislation makes social and worker benefits available to 
farmworkers, and this availability is known^ farmworkers are still 
effectively excluded by their inability to meet unfairly demanding 
conditions such as income standards and residence requirements. Even 
special programs that have been designed to benefit farmworkers, like 
the Farm Tvabor Contractor Registration Act, the Migrant Health Act, 
food an " 
certain 

inadequate enforcement, lack of ..awareness, apathy, discrimination, 
" poor program design, and Jack4)f funds. \ 
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Even wlxen^imgrants are eligible for such 
. not affordfto spend the tremendous time and energy demanded by -the 
redtape associated with aid programs. Many programs, by holding ^ 
out jfalBe hopes fnd promises, actually add to the hox>el(^es8 of rural, 
people./ * / , . ^ 

Finally, legal obstacles, residence requirements, and high illiterac^r 
rates nil coii3pire to limit farmworker registration and voting partici- 
,pation in the political process. ■ ^ i ^ 

Throughout the course of *the stibcommittee^s hearings, we will con- 
sider various aspects a farmworker's^bill of rights, a comprehensive < 
^legislative package to cure these exclusions and deficiencjies. Similarly, » 
we will be open to discussion of other le^slative actions in the area 
of tax reform, Government procurement policies, farm subsidy pro- 
grams,^ rural economic development proposals, development of co- 
operative land-use prograin^, redirection ox the priorities of land-grant ^ 
colleges, and othgr possible legislative temedics. % 

' . V. RURAI,. AMERICA~A0IUBUSINI»S OR 

Too often the picture olf rural Amedcflr today is one of weathered 
and empty stores, broken windows, collapsed or unpainted bams, 
rusted gas pumps, boarded-up .houses, unkejjt farms, and eroded soil. ^ , 
Too many rutal to\vns are shabby and declining. , • \ 

These marip of physical decline arie poignant symbols 'of a continu- 
ing human #tigj5dy inrurarAmerica. 

Tim tragedy is not the result of chance. It is the result of human 
choices — and failures to choose— over many years. - ' ' 

It is our purpose, in these hearings^ to examine those past choices — 
in the hope that pur choices and decisions iti the future will be more 
rational and more compassionate, with the determination that all rural ^ , 
Americans will share fully in the decisioDS that deeply affect their' ^ 
' l^ves, . ^ . \ . , 

There .is no chance, .after two centuries, that America can be the" 
Nation of contented ycom'an farmers tliat Jefferson envisioned. We 
have come too far for that: we are a Nation of factories and cities and 
superhighways; we are; inevitably for better or for worse, a complex,^ * 
teclmocratic^ and mechanized society. * J * 

But for those Americans who /Still live on the land— small farmers 
and farmworkers— thedeej^rmeaningof Jefferson's vision, if not its \ 
details, are still worth striving toward: First*^ a rural economy in 
• which* citizens "reserve to themselves a wholesmrie control over tneir 
public affairs." And second, a standard of living, which insures that 
the fruit of (t citizen^s labor will bring fulfillment, not penury and 
.diM>oS6ee8ion. 

It must be our purpose to insure that those great aims are not * 
ground beneath the wheels of our^fast-moving society. It will be the # 
purpose of these hearings to detemine whether these aira» are being 
served by agribusiness and agrigovemment today. And if not—why 
hot, ^ 

Not only rural Americana but all our citizens have a stake, in tlie 
answers we find. ^ * 1 'a 

I would like (o recognize, 'to begin the hearings, that my colleague 
Senator Hubert Humphrey and others in the Senate, are also deegl^,^_ 
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.conCBQiBd 'about conditions^ rural A^eripa. We >on the MigratAy; 
'l^bor aabcoimnittee intend t^ TPotk closely ^mth. Hthem.W'his year us 
,a membep'of tlie Senate jALgrictdture Gpmimttee, Senator Humphrey 
'has assumed tbe chairmanship 6i u new subcpnniaittee on rural de^l-i 
oraamt. 

ta tf^e^ GOT^ the tgisfc 'af Sndi^^ 

iolutions f 0 problenis iit rajal area35'' and^particl^a^ly ^^ahticipate with 

jgrdaFint^reSt-thei.publicatioh of Sehator/HimBhrey^^ 

Research kitb the ecbnoraic'and social conditions' in riirar A 

a iolloVup to the^repprt of tjie President's ifational Advisory. Goni-. 

inission o»Kur{ilPoy^:iy. ; „■ : v ^ ^ • 

In thejgQaeaJitinxe,::j^^ order thai we mi^ht estab^ cohtexir of 

bur .intensive study .pf the jarmwgrker in n;ral America, ijv^e a/e 
pleased to have distinguished witnesses hi^re tMs.mornihg,. the first 
of whom i&^ov* Bdwardj^JC. Breathitt^ whQ;served as chairmaiL of- 
the President's Natiolml ^dvisoriMSom Ruyal Poveriy, 

ana recently completed work on a lord Foundation project on rural 
poverty. ' ' * \ • ' •* ■ . , ' . • , .. 

* *SY^^^^^®5 Governor Breathitt: 1 lmo;w, iii view of youi: Ip^ 

' distinguished record 6f service in -goWim^ S^te ajid 

national level, and your^devption to the cause of makmg rurar Amer- 
ica a healt|iier |)lace for all people, that you can contribute immeasur- 
ably .to^Qne of pur first objectives, which is tp d^cribe coriditions^in 
rural America* at this timej^ * ; : 

• Do you have a statement^ Governor, that you would like .to enter 

^ihe^i?ecord?^.:-'. - ■■ "-V •>■ ^ ' 

' Senator StevenSoi^. You can piroeed as you wish- We wilhifet ycfrff 
' statement in the record at the end of 'your testimony in any event and 
^you may summarize your statement or proceed in ^iny way you choose. 

* . : . ; ■ ■ . ■ - ^ ■ ' * 
STAlSEMJiNT OF EDWARD T. BREATHITT; FOI^MiaEt WVEWIOR &E. 

X^i^TUCK? AND CHMB^ PRESIDENT'S i»AtIONAi;^^V^S0RY , 

i^VE&T'y, 1967 „ . • " - 

Mr. BREAra^ ■ V 

I appreciate the oppprt'unity to^appear befoife this subcpm 
: as it -deliberates on some of the most iinportant problems that face 
^the JSTation tpday— problems that involve pei^sonal tragedy for a large 
; nuniber of Ainericans ahd possible gra^e cpnsequencies fpr all of^us, 
no matter what bur place of Residence, our occup>ationj or ^our statils 
' m]x!^;^--:i---'- r^^^ . 

I M&h you AVeli in'your information seeking and-I hope yo^ii will be 
able to devise legislative^ solutions to dtuatioiis that have npj^ only 
challenged us fotr^ears but ha ve^ also shamed us byiheir existeiKoJ 

iNTearly S hears ago I was cal^^d*^n to cliair ,a Tresi 
sion studying the broad subjectrof rural povertyVThe Commission ter. 
porLvp'as issued in Sep tfemte v . \ - ^ 

The inf pr;ri[ifttion arid the^pinipns I will pas$ along here toda;^ come 
in lax^'ge^part from the stuotes of that Oommission, plus activities I 
have engaged in suxCe that time oft behalf of the Ford Foundation and 
|o satisj^ my own personal interest in the subjec , * 
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I would like at this time to pay respect to the members of the Presi- 
denfs National Advisory^ Commission on Rural Poverty and to the 
, professional staff which wcjfked wMi tihie Goromissioh. This .staff ^as 
headed by Dr. 0. E, JBishop who is no chancellor of the XFpiversity 
of JIa.rylan(l at College Park. ^ . o s ' ' ' \ 

I am delighted to see that5»one (>x ouT outstanding members of the 
Gonunission is to testi:fy this morning, Wilson King fri^m your State, 
Senatbr;;- '. / . /' ^ .. 

It is my opinion that the Commission report was outstanding. It gave 
the Commission and staff con^i4eraT>le isat^sfaction at the time, and,^ 
* viewed 4 years later, it stilKi^^s to be a Valuable and appi-opriate 
pieceof worfe. . ^ ' y ^ ^ 

You Jiave asked me to help define rural poverty as it exists today . * 
Pour years" ago we reported that. 14 million persons resided in 
j)overty in rural Ameticg,. This was sdme 25 percent of the people who 
lived in rural areas.^ , " . ' - 

These poor, we pointed oilt, were located ifi all parts; of the Nation, 
from migrant labor ca^tpis in south' Florida to Eslrimo villages in 
Alaska, from Indian reservations in' the Southwest to New England, 
I from Appalachia to the Grreat Lakes,,to the^Com Belt, to the Rockies, 
tothePacifiCi . . ' 

Wfe said that rural ai^eas (pontained higher percentages of the verjr 
^ old and the very youngif of the uneducated, and the utiskilled, fewer 
' of the people who coiild be gaally productive. r ' 

We sai4that people in rural ianerica had health jprobiems not ex- ' 
per^enced by urban people. That,* despite ihe stories of poor u^ban 
housing-r-^horrible and true — ^it. was, on the whole, better than rural 
housing. * - o 

We reported that rural poverty was not dimply a .problem of people 
not having enough of the comforts of life, but often of having next to 
nothing at all, that there were people suffering from lack of clothing 
and fuel, that there was widespread hunger in rural America. 

TTie report said^that the rural citizen who looked to agriculture for 
a living was having an increasingly hard time of it^and that the 
family farm was in danger of extinctiijn; • 

We said that the iarm held little fascination for the youhg because 
they saw such little opportunity to make a good living from farm- 
ing. We said' that the chance to follow other vocations was lacking in 
most rural :'areas. / * . ' , " ♦ 

And the 1967 import pointed out the obvious, that many of the 

{>iroblems of the cities relate directly -to rural poverty and that the 
onger ruraj, residents fail to jSnd opportunity where they are and 
feel they must migrate, the more urban problems will be intensified. 

These observations were made 4 years ago in "The People Left 
Bdiind," the teport by -the President's Katioiml Advisory Commis- 
sion on Eural Poverty. , 

Sadly, welmust face the fact that nothing-much has chtoged in the 
last 4 years, that the report "still has currency and validity.^ , 

True, the figure and the percentages have changed in some categories 
to indicate a measure of improvement. • * ■ . 

Statistics in other categories, on the other *hand, can he, interpreted 
as showing rural residents even more poverty-gjricken than before. 
And certainly this is likely, to ,be true m a peri^ of recession such 
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as wiEji are experiencing, ev^ though some persons already poor may be 
statistically closer to their neighlK)rg who nuve suffered greater recent 
Reverses. \ 

Some figures may show that slightly fewer p^ple may be living in 
povertjy^ rural Am»ric£iKthan at tunes during the last few years. These 
figures fr^e not necessarily encouraging. ' ' ^ . 

They may mefei only that more poor rur^irresidents have taken the 
bus to tlie nearest city where they^ will be eitren poorer urban residents, 
fighting bleak employment prosjpects and otherwise , scratching to 
survive ih an imfamiliar environment. . . 

'Whetf this happens^ the probljsm of urbaivgoverty has been increasedi. 
But I think it is iniportant to point out thaErcrral poverjy has not been 
correj^ondiiigly decreased. * / 

-When an individual or a family moves from the coxmtry tojQie city 
because of unemployment or imd^mplo-yment, the city and the coun- 
y try both. lose. * ^ > 

\ I'm sure the Senator is iamiliar with uptown Chicago where a great 
number of Apj^alachian otti^ens moved there and have added greatly 
to the problem of that great city. The city must provide care and serv- 
ices for thfem? 

The city must provide care and services, which most cities are hard- 
put to provideaQd to finance at the preseiijb. 'Even a person who gets 
a job andr-«M^es an. adjustment to city liraig in a relatively short 
time ad^ teethe crowding^ and^the congestion and competes with per- 
sons already there far his job, for housing, for health services,Jand 
transportation. ' ^ ^ 

The rural area which lost this imemployed citizen may gain short 
iminediate advantage in not having to provide, support for him and 
his f-amily but this is by no meafts certain to be significant because 
many rural jimsdictions provide little such support. . 

It is certain, however, that the area has lost a potential producing 
citizen, a potential taxpayer, and a potential link in the economic 
chain that-mtist be forged if the community is not to fall completely 
apart» 

I know^that in my own State of Kentucky the total economy woidd 
, be healthier and both city and country living would be better if we 
had demed Some way during the last 30 or 40 years to make citizens . 
self -sufficient in their home communities. ' , 

. And I am sure that rural areas in States that are neighbors of 
- mine would be better off if community leaders had urged and heljjed 
people to stay and participate in the economic life of the community 
even though their value as workers, in agriculture and other rural 
pursuits had ceased to fexist. ' 

Tlie stpry of rural poverty is a story of human waste and the 
Ifation must iiot allow it to continue. 

The faxit tha.t rural poverty causes urban poverty is a f aqt I have 
referred to a numbjBr of times, and is, in itself, a sufficient rteason 
to call on all our resources to eliminate rural poverty. , * 

But let us for a little while consider rural poverty alone, on its own 
demerits. Let iis consider only the poverty that has not left the comi- 
try for the city. And let u& ask if America does not.ow%the large 
number of citizens who ate its victims something beitter^in the way 
of opportunaty. 



'Xsking that, let us also a^ if we do not owe somethia2;,m(^e to our 
• /own j^ride in beipg Americans and if it is jqght that the conscience ^ 
of this great Nation remain jmdisturbed, by the plight of a large 
number of its pebple. * ^ . ^ 

I speak of tnose who are now destined ^o live out their lives in dia-; . 
comfort, loneliness, and squalor,"many of them cold in the winter, 
wet when it rains, hungry ^most of the time, living in homes vnthout' ^ 
heat, without plumbing, witTiout electricity, lacking health care, lack- 
ing communication with their neighbors, lacking transportation out 
of the neS^hborhood. ^ ' . 

Th^ citizens are also .destined to live out their lives with little 
voeducation, no marketable skills, without ci^ltural advtotages or re- 
soijLrces oi any, kind. They do nbt know enough fo^^^rist^ O^ 
mar^ally mSf^^Sr^^^^^ to offer 

them the most meni^ 'and onerous employment. ^ 

. They do not participate in community 'activity nor are they likely 
to contribute to the good of the community. They are fess likely to vote 
than other citizens. Their legacy to their children' will be a lifetime of 
the same k»d of bleak esdstence. ' ' 

It would be nice if these Americans had been conjured up by some 
inventive person seekijfg to, influence some ^program or some course of ^ 
qctioii, if tiiey wem the product of some poetic fancy* 

But they are real. Their story is told in table after table, chart . 
after chart, that show the. disparity between urban life and rural life 
*>iri many vital categories: . V " • 

There are fewier doctors per capital in rural areas. Thei^ are fewer 
dentists. ThcBB are fewer people who get physical examinations. There 
are f&w&r j^rsom covered by medical^ insurance. Birth rates are 
higher. Infant mortality is higher. There are more elderly people with, 
disabilities. ^ . 

'Educational attainment is lower* There are fewer schools* There are 
more substandard housing units, fewer xlnits with plumbing and ekc- 
tri'city* There are fewer days worked, wages are lower— and, of course, 
personal income is lower. So ipuch lower than the percentage of persons • 
iiTrural areas living in poverty is nearly twice that of persons in urban 
areas. 

The people in rural America have traditionally followed many lines 
of work. Mining, lumbering, fishing and small industries of numerous 
types have been and are important. Opportunities in many of these 
^ endeavors seem to have diminished in recent yia^rs and they have pro- 
' ducedtheir share of the migrants who leitvetneir rural homes to travel 
in almost endless patterns across the face of America. . 

Agriculture has been, of course, the main business of rural America 
and .1 would like today, in closing my testimony to.point particularly 
to* the need for it to be proviaing greater inceme for th<^ who 
follow it.* , \ ^ 

The healjbh* of rural America can never be soxuid as long as the 
farmer,' the man who has always been the backbone of the nonurban 
portion of this Nation, is not able to make an adequate living, care for 
his family.properly and look to an old age free from want, 

Eural America can never *be healthy as long as the farmer's son 
decides farming is not for him and leaves for other pursuits, leaving 
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; ^ behiiid not only the family farm but leaving also aii econonuc void 
♦ where once there was economic activity* ^ | ^ 

There are* many people who havci Qi)served the sitiiation and" given 
, ' up on family farms, J^eiiator. In otfr hearings initialljj;, the people who 
first testified at our he^^rings,. many of the people I have worked TOth, 
• have told me there is really no future* for tlie. family farm. ^Aifter our*' 
' s year and a half work oil the Commission, I think most of those meii^ers 
are convinced that the f amily f arth is a living center for a tremendous 
number of American people as an institution, provided we have the 
ability in this country to provide the assistance to* that institution, to, 
offer opportunities; to hold the children at home,' that cann0t break 
the hearts of the school superintendents and the teachers who work 
in the country schools with these/ young peolfle by seeing them leave^ 
because there Js no opportxmity, or break the hearts of their parents 
^ when thosi& children leave. . . i ' 

Most of them would %rather s|iay. We would' like to jpoint out aWi 
iirge that tMs is one aspect we/ must not just write' oflt The acreage 
that he leaves no^ longer produces 'food and it no longer produces 
\ income for the peopte who did^business with the son's father. 

Gone are the sales made to hiin by local 'merchants and faijn supply 
people. Gone ate tne commissijbns made on hi^' livestock. Gone is the 
3tismess he did with his neighboring insurance tfgency and his btfnk. 
. Gone are the taxes he would have paid to locq.1 government; 

It is no exaggeration to say/ that not only fanns but farming co^^^ 
munities are dymg in ihany parts of the United States, being vacated' 
by the farmer who" can no longer make a living' farming arid Wing 
shunned by the farmer^s sons anAxiaughfers who are niot attr^tfed by 
tjie hard work that is| likely to produce only a marginal existence. 

It is also no exaggeration to point out that this dimension of rural 
poverty could jeopardize jouk* national well-being by causing a^ crisis 
in food production. \. ' , 

^ Fatmmg; has never been an 6asy vocation to follow but policies 
and situations that allow the. farmer to realize only a amall portion 
of the amount the consumer, pays for the food he buys— at this time 
about 39 percent — lire making it intolerable ai^l impossible. 

The Nation must make changes so that the fanner may be properly 
conmensated^ for the work he does and for the investment he has " 
made. Aa things stand today he create^ wealth on which others can 
make a pmfit but cets precious little profit for himself. 

The farmer — and'I speak of the small farmer here, not the tax-loss 
fanners, not the major corporate farmers, those farmers Iln sure 
Wijson King will testify about in his testimony— these small farmers 
must be alio wed to be a fuW partner in their own enterprise, 

I believe that most or our oiti^^ens would like to live in rural 
America — and public opinion polls^indicate that Ijhis is true 
many of these people would actually move to t^e rural areas if they 
had to make that determinationj I don't know, out the fact that they 
* say they would like to points out the basic problem in urban living* 
1[ , that faces many people! , ' ■ ■ T ' ^ . 

It is to the advantage of the cities, the country, the small towns, and 
the Nation as a whole that they be allowed to xollow this wish, that 
the opportimities and'the services and the conveniences be created that 
would make the prospect of their leaving our glutted metropolitan 
areas a reasonable prospect. ^ 
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Alid it is to the advantage of all concerned, as well as simple equity, 
that things be done to improve the quality of life f oy those who now 
live in our rural areas so, that they may stay- there and find the full 
. advantages of citizenship. 

* I hope this subcomisdttee. Senator, will succeed in getting some of 
, these improvements started. 

Let me tell you how disapppijatin^ it is after dedicating a year and 
a half of my life^as ' chairman of the Presitl^tial commission with 
Jxigh hopes, ^d I mean it was a hard-workmg committee; we held 
hearings all over this countipr, we had a nxmibet of dedicated people 
who worked on that commiMon, outstanding people in their fields ;^»e>^ 
started out with every support, and I can recall when we met" at the 
White House with thfe President and he gave us our challenge and our 
charge, we did accept it and when we filed this report it ^vas right in 
the period in late 196Y when the poverty bill was facing the prospect , 
*of failing in theSCpn^ess of the United States, ilnd this report was 
alm06t j)uried and nothing had been doiie. \ ^ 

I think it is Very important, and I think Vou have a tremendous 
opportunity. Senator, you and Senator Humphrey and Senator Pe9.t- 
son and those who are §howing interest now in holding hearings and 
introducing leglislatiori, to picS this up and go' with it; out I certainly , 
• hope^ou can do what many of us have failed to do, and that's to tilert 
the people of this country to this trentendous problem artd get action. . 

Almost nothing has happened. I know how a distinguished citizen 
ojTypur State, Governor feerner, now Judge Kemer, i?^ho headed an- 
other Presidential commission at the same time, did an outstanding 

b, I think, in pointing out to the country the problems that existed. 

B got early publicity and. his report had wide circulation and I'm 
satisfied it will have some effect, but when it comes to totaling up the ; 
actual exampliBs of implementing the recommendations of that report, 
we find almost npthing has bepn done; „ 

I predict that the commission that Senator Harris and Mayor 
Lindsay and others are working on will recite the same litany that 
; we have recited in this report, and many of the things in the Kerner 
' rep6rt will be recited, but the tragic thing in America is that that's 
* f whereitends. 

Thank goodness we have' people like you. Senator, and your sub- 
committee and^ybur staff wlio are dedicated to doing something about 
it. You liave my support, and wherever thos^ of us who are interested 
ji\ this area can be of any help, we'll give you all the help we' can* 
^ Senator Stevbksoit. Thank you very much for your most helpful 
statement. 

Why is it that there hasn't been any action? Is thSs the f afe of reports 
. of all Presidential commissions, or does it have something to do with 
thepowerleesnessof thepoor? ' ' 

Mr. BBiiATHrrr. I think it wasn't good politics to b^ for poverty, solv- 
ing the pj:oblems of^poverty in 1967. The bill was almost defeated to 
provide for the appjropriation for the extension of a poverty program* 
I think that was on6 thing* / 

We didn't have the public support in the county seat t^owns in 
Aimerica. I think many people were not willing at that time or perhaps 
able to provide the leaaersmp in the Congress, and the executive de- 
pa jtment of the Government didn't feel they had the support to provide 
the leadership to do what needed to be done in this coimtry . 

, 18. . 
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^ think it is a sad commentaxy on this Nation" thai has held out the ^ 
. An^igincandimmforsolongthat wehavebeeniinabletodoit andthat* 
we al^ndoned 14 inillion: people to a hopelesss situation unkes we do 
something. \y 
Sena^r Stevexsok. :Do^ y6u think we have regressed in many 
..respects? * " 

Mr. BBEAmriT. Oh, yes; I thiiik there's no que^^^ 
Senator Stevbnsok. Is it fair to sa:^ that Government policies on the 
J i whole have accelerated th© migration from small farms in^ rural 
1 America to our already overcrowded cities, ax!celerating the continuing. 
p trend toward bigness in agriculture? . 

Mr. Breathitt. I think that's true.- For one thing, Senator, rural 
. . America has no strong effective adversary group encompasses the 
' entire area, of rural America. In our great Cities the Urban-Lea^jue, the ^ 
Conference of Mayors, and so on, have provided a tremendously effec- 
. tive voice that speaks in a very effective way before the Confess and 
before tlic Kation, but there is no counterpart t6 that j.n i^iral America. 
c We have strong commodity groups, strong farmer groups, strong 
environmentitl groups that are "concerned about rural America, but we, 
hav$ no strong adversary group that has a constituency that iimilitant 
and stronffuAd demanding that somcthiijig be doi^ . 
> . I tWnkthat's^one thing we lack. I think that would help the situation ^ 
to provide the support that tliose of you who are interested in solving 

these problems need. ■ ^ , \ 

Senator Stevknson. You spoke of uptown Chicago. In fact, my hQme 

is veicy neat uptOAvn* Chicago, We are all familiar with conditions that 
, exist in large part in most of our Urge cities, and we hear a great deal 
' . , aWitcondftiW in the smallest communities, the nlral.firea^ 

we don't hear much about the intermediate sized cities throughout the v 
cx>untry. I find in my own StUte communities like Blodinington and , 
Qnincy are stagnating, they aren't growing unless there's^ a university - 
present in the community, in which case they grow. Bilt these are com- 
muiiities which also are heavily dependent up^^ . 

As migration continues *t^t) the big cities, these intermedi&te-sizfe 
cities wither on the vino. They, too, have rotting inner cities,/ rotting 
cores. There's no growth in most of those communities. You end up, 
at least in my own State, with every community suffering as a result 
of conditions in rural Americ-a, and in my own State, wnich is rela- 
' tively rural ex:qept in the itbrtliernmost part 6f the Stat«, that includes 
alotof people and a lot of communities. / ' 
^ How do we l)lpgin to reverse some of these j^rends ? How do we chanjje . 

/ our policies from encouraging virtually jfrll of the growth in this 
^ country in thei larger metropolitan areas, which are becoming in- 

creasingly urow^ded, increasingly ungovernable, and in some cases un- 
inhabitable? HowMo we redirect growth/.to these intermediate-sized 
■ cities, and get some foundations on which to build? How do we go 
\ aboutit? ,t / ^ _ 

I Mr. Breathtit. Well, Senator, one of our great problems is in the 
\ eastern half of our State; in tlie central and western areas where we 
haV'C^ agriculture problems ; and the east^jm part, of course, our prob- 
lem is not agriculture because the mining industry has become auto- 
mated, and a tremendous number of people who previously worked in 
the coal mines have gone into these areas; ^ . 
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Tii^T^rabfem they receive when they to oa intermediate-size 
town is that they cannot find the job opportunities. They do not have 
• the social services that can help th^ get^the type of vocational edu- 
cation necessary to equip them. 

You have a 45-year-old coal miner who may have black lung prob- 
lems, he's simply not able to make it in his hometown, and he hears 
from his cousm in Dayton, Ohio, that he ihight have a job for him,, 
arid lie goes up there, and he's out of a job market, so he finds no help 
there. . ^ 

^ Many of jfour social workers have had to come back) for exanx|>le, 
in eastern ICentucky, from yqjir interHiediate cities and large cities 
and make a study oi the problems in the home areas of these migrants 
' before they can effectively help them in these cities. 

I think it's'import^int that you have programs that can train them, 
arid programs ^that can provide jobs, and programs to providetiousing 
and-programs that c^n provide adequate health facilities for these peo- 
ple, and certainly educational facilities for their children; -and tliey 
^are finding those programs have not been provided. 

The same is true in their own home communities, so they do, not have 
to leave. The family farm is a good place to live if they ciin make a 
livings und they probably can't make it purely put of agriculture as 
they did at the turn of the century, btit if you provide a job where the 
children can work in that job there and liveihere, and work on the 
farm On weekends, or afternoons and holidays, it'aan added income 
to them and their families, and if ymi can provide health facilities 
and social opportunities and provide trahsportot ion 'facilities, libraries, 
and schools, and the advantages they want in life for themselves and 
their children, it would bcrgre»t. . ' * 

I can remember when ri-esident Johnson in 1964 madt?- a tour of 
'the Appalachians to see the i>oorest person they could find in the 
United States. We had Secretary Wirtz, membelrs'of the Cabinet^ and 
a.big retinue of newsmen from Washington coming down with tele- 
vision^ cameras in a big bus, and we walked way up in the valley to 
sea this fellow living m a little sliack in eastern Kentucky. ^ 
• It was a beautiful spring day, and everybody was* i>er9piring and 
hot and uptight from all the problems, and they foundHliis fellow, 
to conje save him, and I was sitting with your fellow lilinoisan , former 
iMhor Seci*etary Willard Wirtz, and he said this fellow is supposed to 
be the least privileged citizen of the country, and the dogwoods and 
redbuds were blooming, there was a clear little stream o^nd the air 
was unpolluted, chickens were playing in the yard. He said^ "I'd like 
to change places with him.'' 

Now, if that fellow had a job and his children had the encourage- 
jnent to have a good e<lucation, his little liillside garden fam could 
help him. Those children could be productive members of society 
and not create a problem to uptown Chicago or Da3rton, Ohio, or 
-Indianapolis. : 

' There are thousands of family iavim with great people, excellent 
citizens, productive and hard working, ajid their children leave. I've 
talked to the schoolteachers -at South Christina High School and 
elementary schools, it breaks their hearts. They want to live there, their 
families for generations have been living there..yoqf grandfather's 
^ old farm is there in Christian County. ^ 
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"^They will tome home on long week ends^ The bridces oh the Ohio . 
Biver on long holiday weekends arelSrowded with Illinois, Indiana, 
a^d Ohio car^.that are really Kentuckians coming home. Many of 
the wives and families are still there on the old farm. * 

This situation" exists all over the country, and why worry about 
solving this with some dramatic new town when millions of people in 
this country, if we provide a simple opportunity for them where^ their 
families for generations have surviveii and lived .and made a co»tn- 
bution. It's not all that difficult. / i * 

New towns are great as an experiment, and perhaps may offer real 
hppe, but air industrial park in 9k small town in rural America where 
you have the other things that will attract an industry— schools, trans- 
portation, health facilities for communities, housing, '\!olkgte, and 
cultural advantages will attract industty. We found it when we built 
;our roads in the mountains, in the rural areas. I had our Commerce 
I)epartment make a study, and it is amazing tile job ^opportunities 
that followed these transportation routes that opened up in these areas. 

Senator Ste^nson. Governor, I've been out in similar parts of 
America whererthe dogwoods don^t blossom in the spring. In the^Rio 
Grande Valley not Hng. ago, we saw a flood of labor coming 'across 
the bridge from Mexico to add to the already flooded Jabor market. We 
saw oranges rotting on the trees. We saw very little economic develop- 
nient, yet with a year around, growing season in south Texas, we 
thought" a good potential fof economic development existed, including 
the development of food profcessing industries to use all the labor that 
is there; ... * . ^ , 

Yet we' saw very little maijufttcturinc processes, and veryUittle in- ^ 
dustry in the valley. As far as I could tell, there was very little prospect * 
for industry, "What doe^ it take to get industry into, such areas? 

Is it true, as some cKim, that farmworkers do not liave the skills 
otthemptivation to taike or nil jobs in industry? * • 

Mr. Breathitt. Senator, in our studies, and we held hearings in 
the Southwest and on the Pacific coast, our studies showed what every 
study has ahviiys showrf, that's true, they don't have the motivation, 
the.:f don't have the* job opportunities, they don't have the education. 
Unless we provide it for the young and the middle aged, and the 
trainables, you're going to have an endless cycle of just the same thing. 

Once you have a traii^ed labor pool, and once you do provide the 
incentives and opportunities for employment, you start getting into^ 
the problem, and we found areas in the country,, surpHsingly few, 
but we did find areas where this has been done. But there are no pro- 
grams to adequately ho^se, adequately care for the medical problems, 
adequately educate and adequately tram these people, and^adequate job ^ 
placement and counseling; and there's no intermediatS t>r0gram to 
provide a llvabliif ificome for them. ' . ' * 

Senator Stevenso^t. So many of these people must have some motiva- 
tion. They go all across tliis country in a* desperate search for jobs- 
very low paying, hard jobs* Why aren^t there programs to providerthe 
opportunities, to develop the skills, or to improve housing, education, 
and seiTices in areas such as the Rio Grande Valley ? 

Mr. BMSATinTT. Senator, they aren't there because we haven't had 
the leadensMp and support to provide it. Until we have thlat leaderahip 
and support to provide it, you won't have it because these 14 million 
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people MvB no organized voice. Th^re -axe powerful lobbyists in Wash- 
ington ijepresenting all other groups, but there's no. powei^ul lobby 
in Washington replanting these M'jmillion people. 
Senator Bmi.u I apologize, Goviprnor, for not .being here to hear- 

,.,ybur wlioje sfcatoment, I mderstanU from your remarks that, one an- 
swer is the Government jhaiist help to provide education. 

It seeatns to me the Appalacliian prog^iam is one of the best programs 
we've come up witJx in receat yeai-s, whereby we're building a .base 
in providing more schools, more vocational trainii^ opportunities, 
more hospitals, more regional medical centers, providing a base upon 
which pnviytie industry caa oome in -aaid develop these areas; isn't 
tlmt true ? Hasn't that program^ been of lujsfe 
^ Mr. BRBAqjEUTT* That's right, Semitor, and I tliink what that iias 
' done is to prove theee programs C4in be effective, if we liave tin adequate 
numbca: of programs, and adeduate commitment on the pfirt of this 
country toward providing for all of our citizens. 
' . You can take counties m the Appalachian area, whete they've tiotu- 
ally reversed tlie migration of labor, wlusre they'vatised imaginative 
pragrams, tWhere tiieee highways have opened up and where they've 
lop&d community colleges and health ^centers, Peoplg^are willing to 
locate a plant tliere and tiiey are finding, it an excellent labor pool. 

1*11 give jrou on example. In Floyd County, Ky., I talked to the 
school superintendent about his work exi)erience wiUi a training pro- 
gram that Congressman OM Perkins initially woi-ked very hard to 
got. Theee diildren of these parents weren't, dropping out of school 
after their parents were working- on a publie project and going to a 
training projjram and learning to read and write, because^ th^y de- 

: velopiftd a pnde because the father was working and bringing home 
a paycheck and not bringing home food stamps, but tliey were pro- 

. grams funded by the Oongrees and initiated by the executive branch 
of Goyelmment, and by leaders i?ylthin Congress, and it has worked 
and will work. ' 

The Appalachiaii program is a great success in my judgment be- 
cause of the dirioct results of thege type 

Sena^r BzXiJU Experience probably fteaches us we^re a lot piore 
sucocBsf ul when we zero in on a regional approach bemuse we*re taking 
a part of the country where tlie problem existe and treating it. 

Mr. BREATiuaT. Certainly you have to anproAch the problem of the 
American Indian in the Southwest, or the j^exican Americans, or the 
Appalachian wliite, or delta black, but there are basic, imderlying 
^ problems that exiafc with every one of tlicm. That's the failure of our 
society and our country to provide bflsic^opportunities for education 
and jobs and a decent living environml|it that develops a healthy pro- 
ductive citizen. ' 

' I think the same general approach can be applied all over the coun-' 
try. Now, implementing it, I think the regional concept is an excellent 
* way to do it. I wish instead of just an Ozark j^ommission, a Now 
England commission, an Appalachian commission, or Qreat Lakes 
commiBsion, that we'd liave a system whereby every State, every area 
could work within a regional commission ; or an entity that would 
mobilize all resources of the Federal Government and Stat^ and local 
govdimments toward solving these problems. 
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There are other things I think we found in rural America, partic- 
ularly the problem of adequate credit, long term, low inters credit 

■ in. rural areas; direct ctedit and other methods aren't comparable to 
the credit oppdrtunities you find in the smaller cities. That's true 
today. Fortunately, I understand that legislation is being considered, 
or being mtro_duced before the Senate by members of both parties; 
benator Humphrey and Senator Pearson and otliers have an mterest 
m it, and I certainly hope that that problem will be alleviated in the 
near future. ■ - ' . . 

Senator Beau.. We have all these programs 'in Washington for 

/education, housing, and- so on. To what extent does rural America 
suffer because rural America isn't as skilled in the art of gtantsman- 
shjp as the more sophisticated parts of our country? • 

• Mr. Breathitt. It suffers because mayors in the larger cities have 
_ outstan^ng staffs, but again not only youf regional approach to sblve 
. the problem on a multi-State basis, but within States, the multicounty 

districts are providmg that know-how to a group of county judires and 
m^orsof small towns. . » % / * * 

You take the mayor of Robinson County, Ky., a county of 2,200. He 
may make $125 4 month and have no help, no staff, or a county judge, 
he doesn't have the time.'Jte has to go to Cleveland for airport aid 
has to go to iUIanta for housing, Charlotte for educational assistance, 
and he doesn't have thfe budget to fly around on that merry-gorrpund 
f f ^^^1 agencies from the Great Lakes to the South Atlantic. 

Hut if he s a part of ajnulticourtty area that includes Lexington, 
Jly., and you have a trained fellow that's a pretty good grantsman 
and understands the programs and has the help of the extension serv- 
1^ '^ifA ""i^'^rsity seWing the board, and someTMeral assistance, 
the-VA and others m the area, Farm Credit Administration, Soil 
Conservation Service, then this fellow with that kind of help can put 
together applications and they can-get their fair share. 

i Jie mam thing they can plan for the development of their area alid 
establish good priorities, wliereas a , lot of times if you just sit there 
and let it be planned m some office in Washington, their priorities may 
he outlawed. It may be a good thing to have an airpott or State park 
or something else m the area, but that may not bo the item of greatest 
priority m the area. . , 

I think it's good to start at the local level.and develop the c:^portik 
estabhsh pnonties and develop a program', and then work up to the 
regional level and then to tlie Federal Government. If you can do that, 
oncejrou get to the Federal Govecnment, you've gdrto have the pro- 
j?rams,howeveri and today I don't think we have the programs. 

It would be very frustrating if this local county judge, the local 
mayor d^-eloped this program and they have a big mass meeting of all 
the citizens, they all see a new day is coming, they go to the iegional 
meeting and get what help they can get there, and get turned down 
m Washington because they don't have adequate funds and there is no 
bill that will provide it, it's still languishing in Committee. 

1 hoy are frustrated, they lose confidence in the Government, they co 
home out of desperation and move to uptown Chicago. 

• benator Stevensoit. Governor, I think you put your finger on one of 
the problems here, the poweriessness of the rural poor. We had a case 
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fiousinir for low-income citizens-public housing for 

T)rovid6 low-interest loans.but they're not adequately "^^"^'JSo? 

TnS The Sain istiiepoweples^ness of th? people 

TlS legislation bn the Wks, there are some programs, but.they are 

"Si: apprecWthta opportunity^ «hVo»? 
will be very welcome irt our home county and State, and ^^"^ 
SmKn and tiio permission of the committee, Senator B^eall, I 
ElSe t^lle the work af our committee for rural Attiericft. If 1 

(The material referred to appears m the appendix.) 
Benatoi'StEVENRON.Thankyouverymuch,^^^^^^ 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Breutluttf ollows .) 
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* . ' STAirpENT BY v . ^ . 

- EDliAPd 7 . BREATHin 
' BEFORE. THE SUDCOKniTTEE 0^^fI^ATORY LA!m ' . 
Of^HE CO:mTEE 0?: lAPOR AHO PUBLIC WELFARE ' 
- . UNITED STATES SCriATE . 

^ - . ; July.2?> 1971 

\ appreciate the opportunity to appear before this SubcomnltteG as' 
ft dell borates on sons of the mas4: Importunt problems that face the • 
nation today — problems that involve personal tragedy for a larqe 
riumber of /^ircrlcans and 'posslblo^grave cOnjequehces for all' of us, no 
matter what our place of resldonce, our occupation or our status In life, 

;I vHsh you well In your Information-seeking arid I hope you will be 
able to devise legislative solutions to situations that have not only 
challenned us for years but have also shaned us%^ their existence, • ^ 

' Nearly five years ago ! v;a5 called on to chair a Presidential 
cotmlsslon studying the broad subject. bf rural poverty, . The coirjnisslon 
report was Issued in September 1967 t 

The Information and the opinions I will pass along here today come 
In large part from the studies of^ that coinm1ss1on,\plus activities;! 
have engaged in since that tine on behalf of the l^ord Foundation and to 
satisfy my, own personal Interest in the subject, 

I would like at this tine to pay respect to the members of the 
President's Nationpl Advisory Conmission on Rural Poverty and to the 
professional staff uhich worked with -the commission. This staff was 
headed by Dr. C. E, Bishop who is noiv chancellor of the University of 
Maryland at^ College Park* 

It .is my opinion that the commission report was outstandino. It 
gave the commission and staff considerable satisfaction at the time 
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and viewed four yc^rs'^ lator-- it still scnns to be a- valuable* 
and appc^Hato piece? of work:/ ' - . ^ • / ^ 

You hove oshGd /re to help dofino rural povertv jts ?t exists ^ .V 

*today. ' " .■ 

Four years reported that fourteen fnl 11 ion persons resided * 

in psvcrty in runil Yvcri'co. This v'as;scTO Jv.'onty-five per cent of . 
^'the pf'oplo v'ho lived in rurnl areas. . . 

Those poor, v;a- pointed otit vjcre located in all parts of the nation, 
from miorant labor C'fir^s-in south Florida to Fskiir.o vijlages^^in Alaska, 
■'^hm Indian r:e&ervaticns in tho ^outhvcst to New Fngland, from /^pnalachia 
to the Great l^k^JS, -to the corn :bnl!tt to th^ Rockies t6 the Pacific. " 

Uc said that rural areas contaipcd hinher por^eff^aqes of the very 
old and the very yomlo, of the uneducated and the unsliil led,., fewer of 
the people v;ho could be really, productive ♦ 

We said that nCicrple in rural terica had health problems not 
experienced by urban pconle. That, despite the stories of poor urban 
housing — horrible and true — it was. ^on the wh&l^c, better^ than 

rural housinn* f 

He reported that rural poverty was not simply a pVoblem of people 
not havirifl enoifi^h of the conforts of life but often of having next to 
nothing at all. ♦♦That t^ere were people sufferlnn fron lack of clothino 
and fuel, that tr.ere va!,/widospread hunger in rural Ancriea, 

The report sold that the rural citi;ien whoV^kod to ac^riculturc 
for a living v/as hav1n(5 an increasinaly haikl time of it and that the 
family farm v»as in danger of extinction* * / 
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We. said that the, fariii held little fascination for the young 



because they sa\t such Tittle oppprtmn'ty to -make a riood living from 

; farming., 'We* said that the chance to follov/ ather; vocations v/ef Tacking 

in-most^; rural areas, . ; i '^1' : * ' 

• v And the 1S67 report pointed out the .obvious.,. th^if many t^f the ; V 

■ ^ problems' of the ci ties relate directly to rural poverty. and^Uhat the v 

'longer' rural residents .fail to find opnortuni^ty where they^^re and feel , . 

•. 0 they mast migrate,: the mare urban problems wilUb^ exacerbate.d., /. . * 

these observations were made four vears ago in The PeonTe Left 

' Behind , the, report by the President's \National Advisory eommissjon on " • ^ 

^ --FturaT Poverty, \ : ^' ; . ; " , 

; Sadlyi we 'musit face the fact that nothing much has changed in the ' « ' ^ 

VSst four years — that the report still has currency and vaTtdity. 

True, the figures and the percentage^ have changed in some categories 

to irfdtcate a measure of improvement.^ - . * • 

* StatrstTCs in other categories, on the other hgnd, Can be interpreted , . 

as**§hov/ir^ Tural residents evem more pGVerty-^stHcfken than before. .And 
certainly this is likely to be true in a period blf recession such as we • 

^ -are experiencing, even though some persbns already poor may be statistically 

^ closer to their neighbors who have suffered greater recent reverses* . . 

Some figures 'may show that slightly fewer people may be . living irf 

■■ ■ poverty in rural America than at tim^s during the last few years* These 

figures are not necessarily encouraging. ;X 

They may mean only, that more poor rural residents have taken the 

bus to the neacest city where they v/ill be even poorer urban rfesidents, 

fighting bleak employment prospects and otherwise scratching to Survive. ' 

in an unfamiliar en vironnient. ^ ' ^ ' 
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When this happens, the problem of urban poverty has been Increased. 
' But I think It is Important to point out that rural poverty has not been 
/ corre$pondini)ly decreased. ^ . > 

V/hen an ihdfvidual or a family rnoves from the country, to the city 
because of uneiflploynent or under-employment, the city and the 'country 
both lose/ V 

The city must provfde care and services vihich most cities are 

^ hard-put to provide and to finance at the present. Even a person v/ho* 

, ■ • ■ • " ■ ■ ■ 

gets a job and makes an adjustment tb city living in a relative^ short 

, tinie adds to the CGOwdina anii the congestion and competes with persons 

already there for his job, for hous/inp,, for 'health^services and 

transportation. 

/ " . . The rural area which. lost this unemployed citizen may gain short 
immediate advantage in not having to provide support for him and his 
family but this by no means certain to be significant because many , > 
rural jurisdictions provide little such support* 

It is certain, however, that the area has lost a- potential producing 
citizen, a potential taxpayer and a potential link''in the economic' chairi 
that must be forged if the community is not to fa-ll completely apart. 
I know that. -in my own state-the total economy would be healtlller 
« and both city and country living would be better if We had devised some 
way during the last thirty or forty years to make citizens self-sufficient 
in' their home commtmities. ^ 

And I am sure that rural areas in states that are neifihbors to mine 
would be better off if community leaders had urned and helped people to 
stay end participate in the econcmic life of the community even though 



. their va.lue as workers in agriculture and other rural pvrsuits^Hd 
^ce^scd to ex^ist, .: ^.v / ^ 

The story^f rura.1 poverty is a story of human waste and the nation 
must not alloy/ it to c^tinac. * ; 

The fact that rural povei-ty causes urban poverty is a fact I have ' 
referred to a nur..ber of times... and is, in itself, a sufficient reason 
to call on all our resources to eliminate rural poverty. 

But Tet us, for a little while, cpnsider rural poverty alone, on. 
its own demerits. Let us consider only the poverty that has not left 
the country for the city. 

And let us ask if /\merica does not owe the Targe number of citizens 

v/ho are its victims something better 1n the way of opportunity. 

Asking that, let us also ask if we do; not owe something more to 

♦ ] 

our own pride In being Americans and if it is right that' the conscience 
of this great nation remain .undisturbed by the plight of a large number 
of its people. 

\ ' . ■ ' ' - - . ■ ^ - • ■ 

- I speak of those who are now de'stined to live out their lives in 

discomfort, loneliness and squalor many of them^cold in the winter, 

wet when it rains, hungry most of the time^.. living in homes without heat, 

without plumbing, without electricity.. .lacking health care, lacking 

•communication with their neighbors, lacking transportation out of the 

neighborhood* ^ - 

These citizens are also destined to live out their lives* with little 

education, no marketable skills, without,cultural advantages or resources 

of any kind.- They do not know enough to exist other than marginally and 

they are at the mercy of others in position to offer them the most menial 

and onerous employment/ . % 
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They do. not participate ..in convnunity activity nor are they likely 
to contribute to the good of the cornnunlty. They are(;le$s likely to' 
vote than other citizens* ■ ^ 

Their legacy to their children will be a lifetime^ of the same kind 
of bleak existence. ' • • 

It would be nice if ^these Ar:ericans had been conjured up by some . • 
inventive person seeking to influence some program or some course of 
action. . .if they v;ere the product of sorn$ poetic fancy. 

But they are real. Jhe.ir story is told, in table after*table, chaVt 
Qfter chart that show the disparity between urban life and ruraj life in.^ 
many vital categories: ^" • — 

There are fevrer doctors per capita in rural areas. There are fewer 
dentists. There are fewer people who get phy$ic^i^^^e?^aminatiqns. There are 
fewer persons covered by' medical insurance. Birth- rates ar^ higher. 
Infant mortality is higher- There are more eljderly peonle with disabilities*. 

Educational attainment is lower. There *atre fewer schools* There ^are * 
'"'more substandard housing units, fewer units with plumbing and electricity, 
there are fewer days worked, ^wages are lower.^. .and^of course, personal 

income is lower* * . -* 

■ ' So much lower' that the percentage of persons in rural areas living 
in poverty is nearly ^wice that of persons in urban . areas. 

The people in rural America have traditionally followed many lines 
of work. Mining, lumbering, fishing and small industries of numerous 
types have been and are important. Opportunities in many of these endeavors 
seem to hav^ diminished in recent years and they have produced their share 
,of the migrants w^eave their rural homes to travel in almost endless 
patterns across t^; face of America. ^ " 
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Agriculture has been, of course, the main business of rural America 
and I would like today, in closincj .n^y testirrony to point particul arly ta 
the need for it' to be providing greater income for those v/ho follow it. 

" The health of rurdl America can never be sound as long. as the < 
fanr.er, the wan who has alviays been the backbone of the non-urban portion • 
of this nation, is not able to make an adeouate living, care for his 
farfily properly and look to an old age free from want, ' . 

Rural Anicrlca can never be heaTthy as long ^s the farmer^s son , 
decides faming Is not for him and leaves for other pursuits, leaving 
"tai^lnd' not only the family^ farm but leaving also an economic void where 
once there v?as economic activity, • ' ■ 

^y^The acreage that he leaves no lonner produces food and it no longer 
produces Income for the people who did businejss with the son*s fathers 

Gone are the^ sales made to- him by local merchants ancf, farpi supply 
people. Gone are the comnissions made on , his livestock*- Gone is the 
business he did with his neighboring insurance agency and his bank. Gone 
are the taxes he would have pai'd to local government. 

It is no exaggeration to say that not only farms but faminn communities 
are dying in many parts of the United States, being va;:ated by the farnter 
who can no longer make a living farming and being shunned by the farmer's 
Sons and daughters who are dot attracted by the .bard work that is likely 
to produce only a marginal existence. 

It is also no exaggeration to point out that this dimension of 
rural poverty could jeopardize our national' welVbeing by causing a crisis 
in food production. 



Farwinci has never been an easy^ vocation to follov; but policies and 
situations that allow the farmer to realize only a small portion of the 
^r.ount the consuner pays for the food he buys.,. at this time al^out 39 
pef -cent.., are n*ak1n{j it intolerable and Impossible, 

The nation rrust make changes so that the farmer may be properly 
cort'-'onsated for the work he^does and for the investment he has mad^S As 
thinqs stand today he creates wealth on which Other$ can ,?wl(^^^^frt 
but gets precious little profit for himself,, - ^ ^ r^' ' 

The fdnrlr 4[| and speak of the smaj^ fanner here rr^ must ^^^^allowed 
to be a full partner in his own enterprise. 

I believe that most of our citizens would like to live in ru^al 
America., .and public opinion polls' Indicate that this Is true.* 

!t i!^ to the advantage of the cities, the country, the small towns, 
* and: the nation as»a whole that they be billowed to follow this wish, that 
the opportunities and the services and the conveniences 1)9^ created that 
would make the prospect of, their* leaving our glutted metropolitan ^ ; 
are^a reasonable' prospect, * \' 

And it is to |he advantage of all concerned... as well as* pimple 
equity.,, that things be done to improve the quality of life for those 
who now live in our rural areas so that they may $tay there and find 
the full advantages of citizenship. ^ ^ ' . - 

I hope this subcommittee will succeed in getting some of these 
improvements started. 
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Senator Stuvkn^k. Our next witness is L^n Keyserlin^, who is 
well known to everyone in this hearing room. He 3S a prolihc writer, 
md among other official capacities, was the former Chairman of the 
President s Council of Ecoiromic Advi|ers. I thank ydu, Mr. Keyset- 
ling, for joiningusthismorning. 

STATEHEira OP LEON KEYSEiliiflG, POUMER CHAIBMAH, COTJHCit 
OP ECONOMIC ADVISEES; C01irSULTlH& ECONOMIST AND ATTOB/ 
NEY; tEESrOENT, CONPEBENCE ON ECONOMIC PEOGlSESS 

Mr. KEYskRUCNG. Mr. Chairfnan, and members of the committee, 
I liave the dubious pleasure of stating at the beginnmg, tiresumptuous- ^ 
Iv, what I think this subcommittee can do aad canwot do. The greatest 
thing the subcommittee can do is to call to the attention of the U)ti- 
grc^ at large, and the country at large, how^little it alone can do un- 
less there IS wider assumption of responsibility, based upon true 
knowledge of how large the problem is. The migratory farm labor 
problem does not exist in a vacuum. It exists in the whole U.b. economy, 
and derives from it. ' - 'L- ■ ^ . w i- ^ ^ 
• I have been through the mill of years in Waslungton, a gjood 
part of the time working up here and appearing before benate com- 
mitter I have seen innumerable earnest efforts to tackle some lim- 
ited but vitally important problem. I have come up «gain^ fntstra- 
tion bec4iu8e that fimited problem was but a byproduct of a larger 
problem which the Government in parfciculaiV the Nation in general, 
and the people universally, httve .been abominably neglecting and ter- 
ribly mi^andling. . ^ ^'^ ' . . , . 

This argument boils d<?wn to the point, and I'm not interested in 
semantibs, to interpret my phraseology, that unless tins great Amenca 
-of ourSj'challenged at home and overseas, ]econpmiGally and otherwise, 
begins t^ learn to plan, bej^ns to p^t some planning mto its national 
economic policies and operations,^ we will 'be making thp ^ame misear- 
able, ghastly mistakes that we* have made all too frequently. A good 
example is, the war against poverty. This is a war which, in a nation 
with our reequrces and oij/r needs and the urgency of the^ problem 
should .have been half won in the few years since it was initiated, if 
we had applied to the program, originally the first concept of strategic 

Elanning and isolating out the few impoftant thing? that needed to 
B done, and doing them. Instead, we set in-motion a medley of pure 
experimentation, Revolving nijon local coonmunities- many thousands 
of different programs compeiting with one another, and based upon 
a thousand untested theories. ' ^ ^ i " 

The reason I say this is not becau^ I want to get off my cheSt some- 
thing that has nothing to do with the problem before thia committee, 
but rather because it has everything to do with the problem before 
the conmiittee. ' ' . . ^ - 

The problem of the impoverished and exploited migrant farm- 
Worker is a part, of the problem of the totbl use of the labor force of 
America. So long as we do not have a true, full employment program 
for the Nation, it is always going to be tocaie that those mo$t vulner- 
able because they happen to be on the periphery are going to bo hurt 
worsts ' . 
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There's no way of equalizing tlie situation in a free democracy, 
under the kind of Economic system we have, to the point where every- . 
body is in^the same situation. We can at \)(ist create the kind of envi- 
ronment where the whole is sufiiteiently , healthy not with everybody 
, IS in the same jwsition, but with eveiybody is in a decent i>osition. 
Thisis an attainable goal. 

Similarly, and for the same reason, the problem of the migrant 
farm laborer, in addition to being a byproduct of our mishandling of 
the Ml employment problem and the economic problem generally, 
IS a by-product of the mishandling of the farm problem, because the 
migrant farm laborer cannot at best be as well off as the. moderately 
prosperous and stable fanner* 

We cair have an American agriculture sufficiently prosperous and 
sufficxerftly -decently treated for the migratory farm laborer to be de- 
cently treated and have decent opportunity and have an American' 
standard of living. Or we can deliberately avoid that kind of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and through the cruel impact of the combination of 
the kind of American agriculture we now liave, and the kind of gen- 
eral economic i)olicies we now have, the most vulnerable i>eople will 
remain in the misery they now experience. 

This is a political problem, I Ve heard it said : Of course, everything 
in a democracy is a political problem. But insofar as it is said this is 
an .insoluble political problem because the farm population has be- 
come too small, or the most vulnerabldlpart of the' farm population 
- too small, for tke Nation at large to care about it, or do anything about 
it, this is both a true and a false claim. ^ 

It is true, if we persist in the notion that the only people who have a 
vital interest i^ tiie farm, popiilation are the farm population, and 
. that the only piipple who have a vital interest iiuiiigrant labor is mi- 
grant labor. But this gets back to my point oftheplttuning approach 
as against the scattered ad hoc approach; because, if we looked at it 
rightly, there is nothing that has done hiore damage to the Ameri- . 
can consumer at large, to our American cities at large, to the Ameri- 
can work force looking for jobs at large, than the way we have han- 
, died American agriculture. 

There's^ some faint glimmering of realization of thi^ today. But 
there was very little realization jjf it a quarter of a c^ntuiy ago, when 
our current national farm policies^ommenced 'to evolve during the 
poet war period, cind th^ challenge now is drastically to revise these 
misguided national f^rmpolicies-k ^ 

Let's look at what the concejpt was. It ^va^ very simple, simpler 
than the truth. First it was said that we had farm overproduction, 
although we never had farm overproduction measured againab the 
true needs of our people for nutrition, and measured against the real 
potentials under the^ kind of national planning I'm talking about. 
This is not totalitarian; it is merely the difference between a man 
and an animal. A cat doesn't look ahead and a man does, and that's 
planning. 

The Employment Act of 1946 was intended to give us that. kind of 
planning, but it never has. / 4 ' 

Proposition No. I, with regard to agriculture, was that we had too 
much food production. But not so, if we really Wanted to meet our " 
domestic needs, if we had made, as I have been urging for those 25 

1 
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years, a real national economic and social budget. And in a worldwide 
perspective, how much better off our balance- ot-payments position 
would have been, how mnch better oft our <lomestio economjr would 
have been, if we had vhidicated tlie potentials of American agriculture 
in the world. ecx)nomy. Tlie world need f()r foods and fibers is getting 
greatw, the -iiatural technological advantage of America in farm 
production is greater. But we never woke up to this opportunity, and 
we never realized the advantage of substituting food for guns, and I*m 
not an ideologist . ^ 

What has been the* second assumption of the farm program? The 
second aiSsdmption has been that farm prices were &illiiig because we 
had overproduction. Bo tiie effort was made*consisrentlv to decrease 
the supi>ort of farm prices, the theory being that by thus lowering 
temporarily farm income, the farmers would Im driven off the land,- 
and as they were driven off the land production would come into bal- 
ance; and lis the overproduction decreased and production cjime into 
balance, the farmers would have decent incomes and those driven off 
the land would find nice, comfortable jobs in American industry. 

I have insisted all along that, first of all, there were nwiny evidences 
that there was no general farm overprmliiction. Even at their worst, 
the "{{irm surpluses were a miniscule portion annually of the farm 
product, relative to the surpluses in other parts of the economy. The 
surphy^es of labor force, steel capacity, and so on, were all greater than 
farm surplu8(\s. There has been hardly an adequate reserve supply of 
f ann products, and the so-called surpluses would have \mn absorbed 
many times over if we had an adequate distribution progAm, 

But because of the necessities of the market placc^ tlie so-calied f arm 
surpluses had to be supported by Government aid, while the other 
surpluses were paid for by consumers through the price structure. Con- 
sequently, nobmly awoke to the fact that the cost of the farm program 
was relatively very «mall, but everybody raised the hue and cry of the 
immense cost bf doing justice to American agriculture, 

ThtTiiext point is that, as I have pointed out for 25 years, the np- 
root^id farmers weren't going to get jobs in industry. Anybody could 
look and see what the teclmology trends w*ere, but mostly the econ- 
omists said tliese farmers could get jobs in service trades. I said the 
employment rate there was as lugli as it is elsewhere. What we have 
acttmlly experienced, during the past 5 or 10 years, is that the cumula- 
tive dispossession of fa?m labor from the farm has been great<>r than 
the^total excess unemployment in the TTnited States, al>ove the normal . 
level of unemployment. ' ' 

Piitting it another way, this simply means that, other things being 
e(|ual, the di^poseasion of farm lalfer lias contributed enormously, out 
of all proportion to the size of the farm labor force, to the total excess 
unei|iployment If you look back, in some cases half a generation, in 
most cases two ^renerations, TO to 90 percent of all the black and white 
people in the cities were driven off'the farm by the "farm problem." 
JTow, having outlined these aspects of the problem, I \yant to give 
\vou a few figures if I may, and then indicate a course of redirection. 
\First of all, I have figures here from 1047, which is the first year 
after World War II in an economic sense, to 1970. During that time, 
total nonfarm personal income in the TTnited States, and this is here 
measured in \miform dollars, went up 159 percent. During that. same 
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period of time, the farm operators' income went down 39 percent. But 
then, it has been said the farmer has other sources of income, through 
^ some industrial work, et cetera. Farm i)crsonal income from all sources, 

• including the members of the farm family who are domestics or work 
part time, has gone do^v:n 24 ixsrceilb over the same 2S years. 

Bayond that, the horribly disparate ti-ends from 1947 to 1964 Jiave 
becom'e worse from 1904 to 1970. • * ' 

, Seoond, it is said, well, this has happened because the farm popula- 
tion has declined, and if you allow for the- farm i>opulation decline,' 
the 'farmers haven^t done $p badly. One of the troubles with this 
argiurient, as I've alreadv stated, is that you can probably make the 
^average income of farm families veiy hi^h by reducing the number of 
farms in the United States to one, and putting all the. rest of the 

* farmers, on the relief rolls in the cities, and having an eVen greater 
shortage of food. But even putting aside the wint that we shouldn't 
have had as many fewer farm families a's weliave actually had, and 
:that it would have been cheaper and more eSScient for the Nation to 
^bear the cost for helping^ them stay on the^arm and to absorb their 

production in useful consumption, than to put them where they are, 
what are the facts? . . n 

The? average annuial income of families in the United States in 1970 
was $7»7 thousand for farm families and more tlian $10 thousand for 
nonfarm families. And here, too, the gap has widened. But this doed 
not reveal the picture, because averages never do. 

Let's look at the families living in poverty. Because I have had only 
a short time to bring the statistics together, my figures only go up to 
, $3 thousand a year annual income, which we know Is very far l>elow 
the poverty cellar, but this merely emi>hasizes the problem even more.* 

In 1070, 6 j>ercent of the farm families* had incomes of less tl^n 
a thousand dollars a year, compared with 1.4 jKsrcent of the nonfarm 
familiej3. Tv/enty percent of the farm families had incomes under 
$3,000 a year, that's cumulative, compared with 8.3 percent of the 
nonfarm families, or a concentration two and a half tinies hs great 
among the f am families. ' 

Now, the number of cuphemi^ic excuses we hear for this would 
I)elaughable,if they weren't criminal. ^ ^ 

First, vljf^ hear about how nuich lower the cost of living is on the 
farm. In a modern sense, it isn't the .cQSt of living, it is the standard 
of living tliat is so much lower on the farm. The^farmer doesn't any 
more feed Jiimself. If he's going to have any chance in the commercial 
market he has to concentrate on a few crops, and unless we assume 
that the farmer is only going to eat what he raises, \vhile the average 
industriat Svorkei^s eigoy palatable diets witii frozen foods and pacK- 
aged foods, the farmer has to buy the same kind of products for his 
table, and it costs just as much as it costs the others. 
. His home may cost less, but his utility costs^niay be higher, he may 
have to i)ay rnpre for water and electricity. And as to the other big 
costs, sendnigjiis children to college, . buying insurance, buying se- 
curity for the future, buying an automobile, fueling an automobile, 
buying the implements he needs to work his farm, borrowing capital, 
jnostly these costs are as higher or higher for the farmer than for 
others. ^ \ t 
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So the whole facade of the presumption that the farmer can afford 
to have an income one-third or one-iourth lower than others because 
. his cost of living is lower, is a throwback to the time the farmer 
re&lly gi'ew his own food and really made his own clothes and didn^t 
r need much of anything else, - - 

, I 'didn t mention clothing- lie can't buy clothing cheaper than auy- 
body else, he cau't get medical ti^eatment cheaper^ many of these serv- 
ices he can^t buy at all because a natural byproduct of the agricul- 
tural neglect is the underservicing of all types of public services and 
- facilities in these rural areas. 
' Comhi^ down to the matter of farm migratory workers, I haven't 

thus iar in these few days Seen able to collect very much. But of 
course,' being at the vulnerable bottom' of the vulnerable total, their 
position is particularly acute. In 1%9, which is the last comprehensive 
• * data that Jl hifve, the average daily money wages of the migratory 
farmworker was $11.43, that's a daily wage, and for the nonmigratory 
-worker, $10.08, 

Now this is compomided by tlhe fact that, particularly for the mi- 
gratory worker, like the construction worker, I might say who at least 
protects hima^lf a little bit by a different kind t>f hourly wage, the 
migratory worker doesnt work 300 days a year, or usually doesnt 
work 50 days a year, so the average money wagea of migratory work- 
ers, farmworkers, hi 1969 was> $1,293, and noiunigratory farmwork-- 
ers, $1,421, . ^ ^ 

Another illustration of the concentration of i>overty in farm areas 
is to look lit it on a statewide basis, because this is very revealing of the 
impact.of f arm^ieglect on the economy of these States, I'm not point- 
ing a finger at any State. My interest m this jproblem goes back a little 
ways, because in 1908 when I was bom, until I got out of law school, 
every dollar I had to feed me^and send me to school through law 
school and jwstgraduate economiestudy was derived from agriculture. 
My family went through the. agricultui-e depression that started 
in 1921, and never ended until World War II, -and <K)mmenced a few 
years after World War II. 

To look at the ranking of States by income, I'll take just a- few ex- 
amples. Start witli my State of. South Carolina; while it Jias imdor- 
, gon& substantial industrial growth, basically it is a farm State. These 

are 1970 liguirst for South (^arolina, per capita income averaged 
$2,900; in AliiOlima, $2,800 roughly; in Mississippi, $2,5C0, Allimrm 
f States, i^elatiyoly vSpeaking, " 

If we look at the 10 States where the per capita income is the lowest, 
they are all ^relatively farni. States; and if we look.aJ>*ne 10 States 
where the per capita hicome is the highest, we ha v(r States like the 
District of Columbia with $5,500 as against the $2,560 in Mississippi, 
or Connecti'cut with $4,800, Illinois with $4,500, Massachusetts with 
'$lr,300. All of this confirxns the general proposition of the strain of 
tlie condition of tlie farm population on the State generally. 

I referred earlier to the drivinpj of the farmers off the farms, and 
the thought that this would reeqnilibrate farm income, bring supply 
and demand into balance, thus be helpful all around. Fam popula- 
tion has declined from 17.9 of the national population in 194y to 4.7 
percent in 1970. 1 remember im^sonally when it wafs almost 50 percent 
of the4<>tal population. 

•* .' ' • * ■ 
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If I had the time, I wouM discuss tlie economic and social prob- 
lem of the small farm fts against the large-sized 'farm; ITnfortimately 
I don't. I believe that, with proper capital, the moderate size farm, 
family type f ?trm, can do well enough to justify itself ,^ c^n compete in 
many ways with the larger farm. But even if there is some margin, 
it is well worth the cx>sfc in terma of social benefits when measured 
against ^^the factory in the field.'* The real thing fo measure is what 
the life of these people would be on an adequate farm with an ade- 
quate staaidard ojflivmg. 

Senator S'mvKNSON. At this point, Dr. Keyserling, I'm going to 
have to interrupt you,' and recess the hearing for 10 minutes, we have 
a rollcall vote on the Senate floor. I hope you can continue with us 
after the recess. I do rcfifret this interniption. ^ * 

Mr. Keysimano. I have to make a presentation elsewhere at 3 
o'clock. 

Senator Stevensq^t. Well let vou off by 3 o'clock. [Laughter.] 
(Wlieroupon at 11:20 a.m. tlie subcommittee took a 10-minut^ 
recces.) 

Senator Stevenson. The hearing will.be in order. 
: I hope we can resume where you left off. 

Mr. iCbyskri^ng. There are a few additional points I would like to 
make. ^ ^ 

liwade the point in a general way how fallacious has been the idea 
of national farm policy that drivmg people off the farm by farm 
income deflation would either solve the problem. or provide Americans 
with a balanced nutritious diet throughout, or leaa to the absorption 
of th6 dispossesse<l f arm j)opulation in the city. 

It is very interestincc that we have heard two absohitely conflicting 
reasons, both of whi<\have been given for the approaches embodied 
in the national farm j>rogram; One is that farmers have been troubled % 
boca.use they have l>eeh producing too many surpluses. Well, this cer- 
tainly doesn't imply that the mam trouble 'is that the farmervs ineffi- 
cient or sloppy. You cannot at one and the same time say that the 
main Ixiais or the difficulty of an industry has been gorging the coun- 
try with surpluses of pnxluct despite a drastically^ and tragically 
decreasing working iK>puTation, and that this reflects inefficiency. Yet, 
w\) have heurd the atwobitely contrary theory, equally expressed, that 
the farmers troubles. are due to this very productivity and efficiency, 
so ho has potten in ti-ouble l>ecause he's too pi-oductive, and he's gotten 
in trouble because he's too efficient. I'll indicate now why he hixs gotten 
into trouble. 

The index of farm productivity, usinpf 1947, the first year after 
World War II in an economic sense, as a Base, the output per man- 
hour as of 1070 had gone up from an index of 100 to 182 in the non- 
•farm sectors of the country, and up to 387 in the farm sectors of the. 
'country. This is l)ecoming even more extreme in more recent years. 
For example, when I was portraying the situation in 1064, the Index 
was 272 for the farm sector and 102 for the nonfarm sector, as meas- 
ured ajcainst the base in 1947. 

So from 1904 to 1970, which is the most recent fl years, the nonfarm 
productivity index has gone up only from 162 to 182, while the farm 
productivity index has gone from 272 to 387. 
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^ ' \' Now, as I already mentioned here^ it is simply not true that these' 
immense p^ins in farm productivity have caused huge farm surpluses 
in geneiuL Ix»t me give you some figures on that. I have looked at 
what I call the true level of unemployment in the civilian labor force, 
which is tiift unused surplus of prodnetlye human materials throughout 
the economy; Then I have looKcd at the percentage of total TLS. pro- 
ductive power unused, wlvich is what the economists and I and the 
Council of Economic Advisers call tl«5 GiSP gap. Then I have looked 
at the percentage of steel capacity idle, and looked at the percentage of 

^ farm output not currently consumed, which is admeasure of the annual 

gap l>etween farm prodluction and farm consumption, and VU come to - 
it also on a cumulative oasis. ^ 
As of 1969, which is the latest i>eriod for which I have the full com- 

^ - ^ . parisons readily, available, although 1970 or 1971 figures would be 
even more glaring, the percent of the XLS. labor force not used was 
4.7 percent. The percent of TLS. productive power unused was 11.2 
l>ercent* The i)ercent of steel capacity idle was 16.3 percent, and the 
. . i)crcent of the farm output not currently consumed was 0,5 percent. 
So really, nowhere in the American economy has there bl^n main- 
tained over the years- -because 1969 was not all atypical— nowhere 
else has there l)een maintained a closer balance between- production 
and nse than in the farm sector* Rut because that small aimual wastage 
in fhe farm st^ctor has la^eu accumulated in granaries and supported 
by the fioveniment, while the idle steel capacity and the idle unemploy- 
ment, and the idle manpower, and the idle productive power have been 
supported through the price structure or through unemployment in- 
surance, or through charging high enough prices to make profits even 
though you are running at 77 percent of capacity— which is whfet the 
American economy ivdoing today—all the American people have 
l)een led to believe^ witlT the help of the Government, and the help of 
most of the economists, that we had overwhelming, tremendous, un- 
manageable, costly farm surpluses. V ^ 

Now, what is the genuine reason for the relative impoverishment of 
agriculture, of which the peculiar problem of the migrant worker is 
only a part? The genuine reason is that the farmer operates in a free 
market, and almost nobody else*does. They' make •their own prices. 

% H Tjabor makes its own wages, and I don^t say this critically, they bar- 
gain for it, and industry certainly sets its own prices. 

It is a strange commentary on the lag in economic thinking that 
many economists are surprised that the delil>erately contrived and "sue- 

* - cessful" effort of the Oovenunent during the last years to raise 
the unemployment rate 75. percent and cut the rate of real economic 
growth from 5 percent a year to xero, hasn-t stopi)ed inflation or even 
abated it. Although consumer price inflation was temporarily a little 
bit lower during the ]a.st 3 or 4 months than last year, it was^still 
higher than l>ef ore these policies got started to stop it ; and for the very 
last month, it was running at 7*'2 |>ercent per year* If you look at the 
wholesale indtistriaU prices, tlicy have been rishig much more during 
the last ti or 4 months than during the last month of even last year. 

I have long Imii demonstrating from empirical ^observation that 
inflation tends to be more severe when uneniployment is high and 
economic growth ^pw. This is not a theory, it has actually been the 
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case since 1952. But the more the evidence accumulates that this is 
so; namely, that the so-called trade-off is an illusion, the more the 
National Government and many 'economists continue to be guided- by 
the trade-off idea. 

The main reason why the trade-off docs not work is that, in an 
administered price system,'there is an effort to compensate for inade-'** 
quate volume by increasing per-imit prices. Practically speaking, the 
mamifhcturer, the doctor, the lawyer, tlie economist, the public servant, 
can lift their prices hf administrative decision or by ^regulation. But 
the farmer sells in a free market. Tliis is the basic explanation of farm 
dise<iuilibrium and farm poverty. The poverty of farm migrant work- 
ers is derivative of this, compounded b>; the fact that most farm- 
workers do not have the benefit of collective bargaining, and far less 
protected than others by minimum wage legislation. 

Let me illustrate the farm problem by analogy. Let us assume a 
lot of people go off on a desert island. They set up a price mechanism, 
and soon it appears that the farmer that^s feeding them all is getting 
half as much income on a peir capita basis as anyl}ody else. Then piib- 
lic policy is used to pay the farmer enough, whether through price 
supports or income^ payments, so that instead of getting half as much as 
everybody else, ho is getting three-fifths as much as everybody else.^ 
I have always said that that wasn't subsidy of the farmer* The farmer 
is still subsi(lizing the consumer, but to tlie extenfr of 40 iKwent rather 
than 60 percent. 

, Tliat's what has actually happened tinder the much maligned and . 
universally lambasted price support program, because the price sup- 
port program, l[)ecause of the imperfection of the index and for other 
reasons, was never an income support program', and people use income, 
not prices. Even during World War II, when it looked horrendeous 
-that the price support had risen to 110 of price parity, yet on an income 
parity basis the farmer never got above 70 or 80. 

Now, even on a price parity support basis the farmer was to 
72 percent of parity in' 1970 compared to 112 percent in 194t, and 
90 percent in 1953. He was down totO percent on May 15, 1971, and 
now I believe he's down to the lowest parity ratio smce some year 
at the height of the great depression. Even allowing for direct Gov- 
ernment payments to fanners, the adjusted parity ratio was only 74 
on May 16» 1971—with the income ratio tremendously lower* 

The argument as to whether price support is the be* way to redress 
the balance between agriculture and industry and ^ve the American 
producing farmer a fair, and decent minimum share of the bounty of 
America, where he is contributing sogmuch to others— thia argument 
need not be pursued here today, as it is the main issue* 

TUe main issue is tiiftt, progressively as a nation, we have com- 
mitted ourselves to what unfortunately every modern industrial na- 
tion in history has committed itself to, the progressive impoverishment 
relative to the rest of the population, the progressive economic disen- 
franchiaement relative to tlie rest of the i>opulation, of those who pro- 
duce our most basic and necessary commodity, which is even more . 
needed than medicine. , ^ * 

..This is what has been happening in America for a long time^ and, 
it is still^happening with a vengeance/Thus^ through the traditional 
agricultural program or in some. other way, we need drastically to 
reverse the cause of farm i>olicy and agricultural trends. " • 



Te need li- budget for farm prosperity/ what imgM T)e eal^^ a 
Jl employment program for agriculture j which, asks these questions : 
How much food and fiber shpuidihe\A3nerican people consume oyer 
the next 10 years, consistent with a full IT.S. economy, and budgeting 
at least a nutritious <Uet for every American family? How much net 
food and fiber shoiild we export in a viable, intelligent^ international 
I economic program ? How much farm labor force is required to produce 
this amount of food and fiber, taking into account the increases in 
farm productivity! "if this had been done all along, the Z millioiPL 
decanted since 1947 from the farm popidatioii would have been held 
to about half a^nillion. \ * ; ^ 

Insofar as there witl be, at bestj^ some further reductions in the 
needed farm labor force, what program does America need, as part 
;^ of a full employment program, for either absorbing these people, 
/ - eithet through lon^-range durable public works in which we have im- ) 
mense needs in this Nation, or through maintaining them on the 
< fapnj where they would be marginal producers, turning«,out some-; 
what less than others, but nonetheless more productive than on the 
city streets on welfare, and leading a better life and having the pos- 
sibility of being reabsorbed as our food fiber needs increase in a lush 
^4conomy^ , ^ . 

jr Andy lastj but foremoist, what- income, whether through the ptice 
' structure or elsewhere^ should be provided to the farm sector of our' 

population? * 
; STow, Xam not saying here today what the anfewejr should be on^ch 
lof these points; But , I say categori(jaJly,- after much experience, that 
until we get this degree of planning into the managenifent, if you want 
to call it that, of me American farm problem, we are going to have 
chaos in American agriculture, produotion^Miadjusted to need, further- 
severe decantation of population, further" severe imposition on the ^ 
population of the cities^ and rising Govferriment costs, and further . 
: inisery for the migrant farmworker. 

What could be a more' fantastic delusion than to talk abouthow wje 

* saved a billion or twp in the Federal budget in the agriculture cate- 
, gory, witiiout computing what the cost of the Federal Government and 

tHe States and the tsities is of the 3 million farmworkers and their 
families who have been pushed off the farm into the cities ? That's What 
I mean by planning. ^ \ 

In political terras^ to do this we need to undertake an educational 
process which sh6ws the impact upon others of what has happened to 
agriculture. Spuriously, it looks like the consumer has benefited, and 

, , to some degree this is true in a way. It is true ip. the sense that the Ameri- 
^ cmx consumer is spending, year by year,, despite the talk of high prices, 
a smaller and smaller percentage of his^ncome for food, and gettmg on 

. , the whole a better foqd supply than anybody else in the world. So €nat, 
even if what the consumer spent were passed directly through to the ' 
farmer, the consumer would be getting a tremendous break at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, and the fanner would really be subsidizing tha. 

• consumer* This he hp<s been doing right along. ^ ' 

But that^s not all of it, because even while the food cost to,the-coh- 
sumer relative to his, totprl income after taxes has been decliniUg, thei' 
farm-to-market spread bas been increasing, due to predatory, monop- 
oiistic practices between the farmer and consumer. There is -a greiat 
difference between what the pojn^umer pays and what the farmer gets.' 



' NbnethjBliBSs, to a degree^ it appears spurious tliat the consumer ^ being 
helped tytlus outrage to the farmer. * 

J know that the consumer's attitude Vill not be changed solely by 
appealing to his morals. Therefore, ^another approadi has to^be taken. 
A detail showing thatj while the consumer on the brie hand is getting. 

. his food a little cheaper than he woilld get it if the farmer weren't beirig ^ 
systeftiatically supported, the consumer is bearing the costs of farm 
neglect in other ways. I have already referred to the fact that more^ 
than, half of the true level of unemployittent in 1970 was due to the 
excess decanting of farmers in the direction of general economy. 
Cumulative, as I- have said, viewing the whole period from 1953 to 
1970, the actual decline in the sizaof the farmworker popiilatiori has 
far exceeded the cumulative excessive imemploy!&»<{jl; in tne American 
economy over that whole period, which means among^other things, 
that the. farm unsettlement contributed enormously to the overall 
economic trouble, ^ith its terrific economic and social co.sts, \ 

In my analysis, the uprooted farmworkers have contributed maybe 
half^ maybe 60 percent, of the total excess unemployment problem 
in the United States since 194:7 or since 1953, although they are now 
only^ percent of the working population. This is fantastic, but it is 
borne out by what mayors testify at congressional hearings, and ifi 
many other ways. ' • . ". . ,^ 

, The American cpnsumershould beTOide to see that the cost of what 

f is beirig done to American agriculture is not reflected only in, the price 
they pay for food, but in the taxes which they pay to supjport relief , 
in the cost of recessions and stagnations and in the competition in the 
job market;of disrpossessed farmers. In other wprds, if the decline^ in 
the farm populd^on had been h^lf a million insteatd^ df 3' million 
over titis period, there would liave been far less competition for scarce 
jobs* We would also have had a miich healthier general economy, and 
a much larger expansion of total jobs^ but for the decline in farm in- 
come and mtm purchases for tools and consumption. 

Now, I ha;ve\other figures I havent brought up to date arid won't 
bother you with, which show froiii the viewpoint of capital spending 
and other ways that the impact of farm economy- upon the general 
economy is enormously greater than the ratio of fajrm population to 
total population, or the ratio^ of farm income to total fiicome. 

I'll just mention one fact^ in general. We talk about the deficiency 
in consumption^ which is the mam factor in pur disappointingly slow . 
a^d falter ingtjurrent economic recovery. I have just estimated roughly 
that, while the farm working population is now down to less than 6 
percent of the total, the deficiefi^cy in farm income spendable for con- 
sumption^', measured, bjr any app;ropriate yardstick, such as the rea- 
sonable parity of farm income to which we have declared our devotion 
to since 1933— the *Earm income 'deficiency, so measured is about 12 

. to 15 percent of the total personal income, deficiency^ or about two and 
a half times the ratio* of farm population to nonfarm population.. 

This has a /^multiplyer" ejffect,^so there is no greater single evil 
that has been done to employment in the United States, to the cost of 
Government to meet human disipcation, and to the perforinance of 
the whole economy, than this ill-planned farm policy, as part pf an 
iU-plann^ national econbmic policy in general. 



Some years ago, at the request of one of the most distinguished men 
on Capitol Hill, whose name I Avon^t mention, I drafted what I called 
a full employment bill for agriculture^ which tried to set forth how • 
we could at least begin to. make some of the measiirable progress m 
this vital sector which so prof mindly affects the whole ecouomy. I'd 
like with your permission^ Mr. Cliairmau^ to insert at the end of my 
remarks this modeV bill, it's fairly short, which I believe is just as 
relevant today as it was when I dratted it'. . 

Senator Stevenson. It will be entered in the record at the close of 
yoCtr-remarks. \ . ^ \ . 

Mr. liBXSERtiNG. As to how a new start can be made in developing 
a farm program to deal with the very problems »with which this com- 
mittee is concerned. * 

I appreciate the attention of the committee and hope that what I 
have said may be of some value, -rr 

Senator Stevenson. Tlie committee is grateful to you, Mr. Keyset- 
ling, and I know that your presentation will be of great help- 

I would like to ask just a few questions if I might. You said that 
only about one-half of 1 percent of farm output was not consumed. 
Then if I understood ^yoii correctly, you said that that one-half . of 1 
percent v^^as consumed by ttie Government; Is that the case, or is it 
consumption by the Commodity Credit Corporation and other Govern- 
ment agencies that brings it do>vn to the 0.5 percent figure ? 
. Mr. KEXSERiiiNa. Nov For example, if the Government, wjxether 
directly or through Commodity Credit Corporation, buys farm prod- 
ucts and putSri£' in its warehouses and stores it, I don't count that as 
bringing it down to 0.5/percent; That would be trickery. What I mean 
is that 0.5 percent is not currently consumed in the popular parlance of 
being used by industry and American consumers and for export, it is 
only that 0.5 percent increment that enters into the size of the task of 
acquisition bjrtlie Government. ^ 

Of course, it looks larger in some respects, because the. Government 
vis acquiring select crops, where the unused incr<?ment may be more 
than the 0.5 percent which iS an average for all farm consumption, 
and the Government is only buying certain crops. But this itself is 
an example of the lack of the*ind of farm budget I'm talking about. 
If we had such a budget, the Government wotildn^ for 25 years have 
been adjusting its farm policies to encouragement and di^ourage- 
, ment of particular crops along outmoded lines, rather than in accord 
with changing patterns or needs at home and oiverseas. 

Senator Stevenson. What I'm getting at is the connection between 
the dispossession ofihe farmer and the high rate of consumption of 
his products. I'm wondering if there is a connection. Tpu talked earlier 
about the need for planning in agriculture* and if I understood you 
correctly, you were suggesting that distributional patterns need to 
be looked at hard and changed. A. new budgetary policy might con- 
trive ways of increasing consumption of farm products, there might 
be ways devised including improvement of our export policies, I think 
you said. I^m wondering whether the increased consumption of farm . 
products doesnt provide another incentive to even more efficient pro- 
ductivity, and therefore to more mechanization and more bigness in 
agriculture, and the accelerated dispossession of the farmer? • 
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jy^KETfilfti^ I don't think so^ because first we have to weigk 
i33ie known against the speculative, without in any way disparaging 
^what you say is speculative. The knowij good is more consumption 
among Americans of farm products, particularly for the millions 
who, as we appear to have noticed for the first time this year, suffer 
from malnutrition-^-is a positive and absolute unalterable good. There- 
fore, I wouldn't dismiss that positive and unalterable good for a more 
speculative examination of a byproduct. 

Now, coining back to the byproduct, Vm not saying that a planned 
p^ogranaf f or agriculture shoidd deal only with the expansion of food 
• consumption only through food stamp plans and so forth* That's 
only a small part of the picture. You expand food consumption when 
you reduce unemployment; You expand food consumption when you 
nnprove minimum wages. Ypu eipand food consumption' when you 
accelerate the rate of economic growth. The biggest avenue of expan- 
sion of food consumption in America is a more healthy Aniencan 
economy, Now, I've never said that these various expansions of con- 
sumption for food products can avoid the problem that you mentioned* 

I nave always regarded a planning process for agriculture, which 
includes supports by way of income or price, as including some limi- 
tations on production, and affecting the patterns of production. I haye 
always been the first to admit that, if formers were, through proper 
national policies, afforded income parity with others, whether through 
handouts or pric^ supports or adequate consumption, and nothing else 
were done, the Ajnerican farmer would soon be producing more than 
could possibly bensed, 

I'm not offering a one-shot panacea, I say you have to have a com- 
prehensive program related to consumption, related to production, re- 
lated to acreage, related to conservation, related to, affecting the pat- 
tern of production by disequal payments. And I say that, while this 
looks difficidt, it has to a degree been done anjrway, only without 
planning. It has been done in uie wrong direction with the wrong re- 
sults and we can't accept any longer what has been happening. 

Fm very well aware of the problem you state. There would surely 
, be overptoduction, if we merely stimulated consumption and did 
nothing else. 

Senator STEVENSoijr. Well, for the increased consumption I was 
less concerned about overproduction than I was about the continuing 
trend to mechanization^ the dispossession of the f armei*s, the contin- 
uing trend to^^rd the big corporation farmers. 

Mr. KEYSEiuisNG. I treated that in parts of my published studies of 
the subject, and\ think I covered what you have in mind, I believe 
that American agriculture has become productive to the point where 
we can comin^le^focial objectives with objectives of efficiency, 
^ I don't thiiiklt is proved, as some of tiie economists think, tha^the 
big farmer is progressively more productive. But let's assume for the 
moment that he is. The advance of technology and productivity on the 
farm, as the figures indicate generally, has not been generated only 
by the larger farms, but also by the average farms — ^not by the sub- 
average farms, but by the average* Thus, we can afford and should 
maintain and reaffirm and strengthen a national policy of positive en- 
couragement to the socially desirable farm, as against the giant in 
. the field. 



There are many ways of doing this. One way is to place certain 
limits on the amount of subsidies that caiTbe received by any entre- 
preneur. In one way or another, there should be movement in the. di- 
rection of reducing benefits to the. hiig0 and increasing benefits to the 
small. I personally believe we shoula move me^ from price support 
to income support. In other words, treating the farm problem as a 
part of th6 'poverty problem insofar as. so many farm families a^re 
poor, whereunder they would receive income payments not because 
they are farmers but because they tfre poor. 

While this would maintain the fanners, this might also increase 
the ^neral acceptability of the program because tJie country is coming 
to tne acceptance of helping people without adequate ig^jcomeSj which 
would tend to merge the farm poverty problem with the nonfarm 
poverty problem. 

On the question of how fast'this would increase farm productivity, 
my studies have all budgeted in, as best they can be estimated in 
figuring out an iadequate level of production and distribution at home 
and overseas, how many farmers you would need. X have always 
budgeted in not only the past increases of productivity , but such future 
increases at the accelerating rate indicated by what has already 
happened* Even wh^n I do this I find,^ as I think I Ve said earlier, v^th 
an adequate increase in the distribution and use of foods and fibers, 
there would biei f or a considerable time to cfome a large increase in farm 
productivity, but nonetJieless a sharp diminution m the size of the 
problems of the farmers leaving the farm and having nowhere to go. 

There would still be some further shrinkage, in farm population. 
In this connection, I reinember what I said when I was interested in 
the railroads, and I even oppose the Orand Central merger. 

We^re talkimy about whether they needed a fireman on trains. 
E ver^dy was talking -about whether a fireman was needed^ on trains. 
The mdustry said no, the.imion said yes. A great /commission was 
appointed to look into the qiiestion^ and decide one-way or the other 
whether a fireman was needed on the trains. Nobody a^ed the question 
whether the fireman needed jobs, which , was the r^al question. If the 
fireman is thrown off the train, where does. he go from there? 
" We would resolve half this problem of disagreement about a rela- 
tively free trad© position if, when in national interest millions of men, 
or hundreds of thousands of men, within specific American occupa- 
tions are dispossessed by a national or international trade policy, then 
the Government assumed responsibility to bear that load as an insurer, 
and riot let it fall upon ind.ividuals. The same principle applies to 
the farm problem, which is an illustration of how my national full- 
employment budget ties in with the whole farm problem. 

I can^t guarantee there will be no further dispossession of farmers, 
ai^y more than I can guarantee that there will be no further disposses- 
sion of railway firemen or steelworkera. But the Nation ought to guar- 
antee that they are not dispossessed into unemi)lo3rment, and a nation 
that has billions of dollars of unmet needs, which by common admis- 
sion require public employment, as declared in millions of words ever 
since the launching 6t the'first s|)utnik in 1957, should face up to this • 
gigantic problem instead of continuing to neglect it. ^ , , ; 

I read ,ari editorial in the-Washington Post 2 days ago, criticizing thp 
argument made in favor of the public works bill that the President 



vefoed-^ The Washington Poist said what's going to happen to public 
wdrks if they have it completed and then the depression disappears or 
the recession disawears, A good friend of mine in the Congress an- 
swered by saying if isn't going to disaj>pear for a lonff time. But that 
isn^t the best answer. The best answer is that the public works will be 
needed any way, and will be needed even more in a prosperous economy 
than in a depressed economy. 

We have a fantastic backlog, hospital needs, health needs, antipol- 
lution needs j we have a fantastic answer available to the farm employ- 
ment problem, farm-labor-force problem, and the technological prob- 
lem generally* by having a national iob budget on a long-range basis, 
mcluding public works. The whole thing ties together. 

That's why, as I said at the outset, it is immensely important for the 
Congress and committees to pursue studies of migratory farm prob- 
lems or agriculture problems 5 but unless there is somemechanisin and 
some insistence to tie it in with the larger approach that I suggested, 
I'm really genuinely rather pessimistic. 

Senator Stevensok* In your rounded picture, do you see cooperative 
efforts by small farmers, and the organization of farmworkers as being 
essehtiaL You mentioned economic disenfranchisement of the farmer, 
and you said they were the victims of a free market, if I. understood 
you correctly. Tins is one of the underlying causes of the rural tragedy 
m this^ country. How do the small farmer and fermworker become 
franchised? Through cooperative efforts, or organization of farm- 
workers? 

Mr. KbyseriiIng. First of all, even though it hasn't carried vei^ far 
and though somp. of the farm organizations have advocated it, I be- 
lieve the individual farmer should find ways of banding together mth 
others to exercise a collective bargaining effect upon the market. That's 
one approach, . 

The other approach has to do with power of the big fami'organi- 
zations. That's a subject I don't want to giet into too much detail on 
that, except to say in passing, I have had sonde doubt sometimes' as to 
which of the big farm organizations really represent the farmer as 
a^inst playing footsies with others. I really don't want to go into that. 

Third, I think the main hope, despite the fact it has-f ailed thus far, 
really the only one because of the essential nature of the farm labor, 
the fact that the f am popnlation is already so low, the problem of the 
farm organization and the difficulty of organizing collectively, the 
basic recourse is still national economic and social policy. Tfiis has 
been recognized since 1933 a6 inescapable. 

I have told my friends in some of the farm groups who thought 
through collective bar^ining they could remove the need for a na- 
'tional economic and social policy for agriculture, I said, "You'll never 
get there." Even the highly organized trade uniofts are pleading with 
the National Government to enact more vital legislation than they 
have, and even some of our private corporations are asking for huge 
Government handouts to protect them from bankruptcy. Wliat kind of 
criminal hypocrisy is it for these pebple to talk about more "individu- 
alism" for American agriculture, which has already got fastened upon 
its neck enormous "individualistic" problems which nobody else has. 

There is no road to justice for the farmer or to curing of the Ameri- 
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can farm problem except basically national economic and social pol- 
icy. I asstmie fundamentally tlint that is why hearings of this kind 
and congressional effoxts of this kind are hopefully and Iieli>funy 
underway. But on the general problem of plaaming in America, I think 
the hour is very lo-te. 

The Federal Go'v^^njnent has new programs every minute, like 
revenue sharing without strings, but we have never gotten down to 
the business of putting the wliole thing together, which we have the 
brains as Amenca^s to do, and whicfi every big business does. There 
isn't a tiling I have siud that every big business doesn't do to a fare- 
• theewell. The very big businessmen wlio preached daily that Govern- 
ment should learn from business, used to shrink at any suggestion that 
GrOvemme,ut do tiiis, on the grounds it was "socialism.'' Thp-t's chang- 
ing, too. ^ \ ^ 

We have to do some planning in our Government programs, i)utting 
things together, and ^economically f^peaking, somebmly com'^s along 
and says it's too la^e. It's not half as hard as trying.to manage with- 
out planning, I meaii economically speaking. , 

Senator Stevkkson. Where do we l)eghi to develop a national plan 
for agriculture? Wouldn't it fake some agency of Government, or 
some ad hoc commission? How would you contrive it? Governor 
Breathitt talked eloquently about the results of the President's Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty and you talked al>out disenf ranchisement 
I)olitically, How do we obtam this much needed national planning? 

Mr. Kbysekung. Th& whole problem is ultimately a moral problem ^ 
it has relatively little to do with organizational changes or organiza- 
tional policies- .During World War II, we were, feeding the whole 
\ world, nad navies on seven seas, actually increased domestic con- 
sumption at home. The reason there was a meat shortage was not be- 
cause we produced less meat domestically, but because more peoi>le 
were eating meat^ The organizational problem of doing that immense 
jpb^j vhicli was fantastically great,: was solved because we had a moral 
•recognition of it, we had to do it. We 'w;ere morally committed to the 
proposition that wo had to fight the Fascists. 

Ivow, if we were morally committed to the proposition that we had 
to fight unemployment and iK)verty in Americn, this organizational 
thing would fall into line, iSo amount of reorganization, merely de- 
signed to create the atmosi)liere of action by changing everything 
around and givfaig boxes new names, is going to mean anything much. 
I have lived through many reorganizations. I obseiTeci the housing 
program in Federal Works, in the National Ilousinc Agency, in 
HITI)— it had about six names since I have been in Washington — 
and it still gets back to the point we have never committed ourselves 
to rehouse peoi>le who live in bad houses. We have never really (com- 
mitted ourselves. ^ 

I think that's a real answer, but on the .assumption it's a little 
evasive, let me say something else* I have suggest^ how you do it. 
I do not think the pepartment of Agricultui'e sliould be the basic 
planning agency. 

Senator Stbvbkson* That was jgoing to be my next queistion. 

Mr. Keyseuling. Let me carry it one st^ap fiirtiier. The Dopaj4ment 
of Agriculture should be the technical agency, at the technical level 
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where iM>body elae can have the knowledge of the Retails or mechit- 
nism that they do. But how many people sliould be employed in agri- 
culture, and what f arm outj^ut should be, and what -the sliare of the 
national income should be, is not a function of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

That is the f uncticoi of a centralized Council of Economic Advisers 
and the President. *\Y© have recognized tliis in the Federal budget for 
40 years, with respfeot to what we ci.Il the budget, hut the budget 
. is only a tmy part of tha tiling. The budget isn't really performmg 
that process* It'S ^ housekeeping process* AH this should be in a long* 
* range economic arid social budget, developed in the first instwice by, 
^ the Council of Economic Advisers. Tlie council doesn^t have to be a 
-large agency. And then the si>eGialized agencies should service that 
overall progtjmi with their special toclmiq^ues. 

I propose in my model draft, that, wlule the Department of Agri- 
culture would work on this, it, would work in relationship to the 
/ council of economic advisers as an overall group which would rec- 
V ognize that the farm problem is a segment of an overall program re* 
^ lated to balancing our economic and social needs. * ' ^ 

American peoplii don't want the controls of World War II. Their 
minds Itave oeen so brainwashed they think that planning^ as in 
r World War II would mean controls now. Planning resulted in con- 
trpls when 50 percent of our total product was blown up in lighting 
the war. Tlie essential planning process doesn^t per se impose i^ntrols ; 
it is to look at the whole i>ictiure, and see what the ne^ds are. 

I'm saying that in relative peacetime, I don-t know when we'll be 
in full peacetime, Government should no more fly. blind than it did 
during World War II, atid we can learn enormously from what we 
accomplished then as to what we ought to do now. 
(Mr/Koyserling's model bill for agricultural action follows:) 
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A BILL 

To revise igricultutal efforU and progriuns in the United Stateii under 
m lystem of free competitive enterprise, in order to maximize domestic 
prosperity for farmers and others'; to make more effective use of our farm 
productive resources toward world prosperity and peace; to establish a 
Prosperity and Peace Budget For Agriculture; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, / ' 

Declsrmion Of Policies And Purposes 
SEC. 2* The Congitess, in the Employment Act of 1946^ declared the 
national objectives of maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power for the' whole American economy, under a system of free com- 
petitive enterprise, and established methods to promote these objectives. 
These objectives have failed of achievement most signally in the case of 
American agriculture. A large part of the farm population^ has been under- 
utilized on the farm, and an even larger part has been forced off the farm 
in the face of general economic conditions not permitting them to enjoy 
maximum employment elsewhere. Production and distribution of farm 
products for the benefit of consumers have not served our full needs at 
home nor met exoort needs in accord with the best interests of our domestic 
agriculture and our international objectives. Simultaneously, there has 
been so-called overproduction, gigantic accumulations of farm commodity 
surpluses, and tremendous public costs. Instead of enjoying maximum 
purchasing power,. agriculture has suffered a long and deepening depression 
of incomes and living standards* These conditions have wofked seriously 
against maximum production, employment, and purchasing power for 
groups other than farmers, due to the essential relationship between the 
farm economy and the nonfarm economy. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to establish general policies and programs whereby 
farm policies and programs may be brought into line with our fundamental 
domestic and international objectives. \ 

A Prosperity And Pcafce Budget Eqr Agriculture 
SEC. 3 (a)* The President shall transmit' ta the Congress annually 
a Prosperity md Peace Budget For Agriculture, including maximum pro- 
duction, employment/ and purchasing power goals for agriculture, and 
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recommended policies to achjgyc these goals. These goals shall be stated 
in short-range terms and also in long-range terms looking five and ten years 
ahead. In setting these* goals, the President shall be guided by the following 
definitions; • _ 

(1) Maximutn production for agriculture means short-range and 
long-range production of foods and fibers consistent with (a) the real needs 
and purchasing power of domestic consumers and indjistries under, con- 
ditions of marmum production, employment, and purchasing power in the 
United States as a whole, (b) export and import levels- of foods and fibers 
conducive to maximum prosperity for ^omesticr agriculture and maximum 
utilization overseas (reconciled with needed domestic use) toward world- 
vude economic progress and peace, (c) adequate reserves of foods and 
fibers and biological oils, geared to domestic needs, n^ionaf security^ and 
the world-wide outlook. These maximum production goals shall be de- 
veloped for all important farm commodities; 

(2) Maximum employment for agriculture means (a) a farm popu- 
latiorf and labor force of a size enabling it to be- fuIW and efficiently em- 
ployed in producing a^ volume of output consistent witt^maximum produc-r 
tion, (b) ^opportunity for maximum employment, in other sectors of the 
economy, for those farmers and farm workers who may become in excess 
of those required for maximum employment in agriculture, and (c) a farm 
Structure, in terms of numbers of acres and other productive units in use, 
consistent with maximum production, thus bringing annual supply and 
annual demand into balance; > ^ 

(3) Maximum purchasing power for agriculture means (a) that farm 
families shall enjoy incomes which move upward at sufficient pace to attain 
within a reasonable period of time parity of income and living standards 
with nonfarm families, and (b) total farm incomcl consistent with its essen- 
tia! role in helping to maintain maximum purchasing power for the Ameri- 
can economy as a whole. 

*(b) The Prosperity and Peace Budset Jar Agriculture, as transmitted 
by the President, shall be designed to serve as a helpful guide to the Con-^ 
grcss and to the American people, in determining policies and programs in 
accord with the purposes of this Act. 

Criteria For Determining Maximum Production Goals 
SEC. 4. In addition to complying with the general definition set forth 

in Section 3 (a) ( 1 ), the maximum production goals for agriculture set forth 

by the President shall contain the following specific elements: 

(1) Heasbnable reconciliation with the goals for maximum total 

national production, required in the Economic Reports of the President 

under the^'^EijjpIoyment Act of 1946; 
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(2) A Model Food and Fiber Consumption Family Budget, embody- 
ing (a) a satisfactory health and adequacy standard of food and fiber con- 
sumption for families in the United States^ and (b) analysis lOf the number 
of families falling below this standard and the increased food and fiber 
consumption which would lift them to this standard at a pace consistent * 
with the general goals for maximum production and corresponding use. 
This analysis shall focus upon low in^come families, including the aged, the 
handicapped, and the disaUed, and especially upon the nutritional needs 
of growing children; 

(3) Estimates of deficits in^ood and fiber consumption in other areas 
of the free. world, prospects for the removal of these deficits by efforts out- 
side of the United States, and goals for exports of foods and fibers from 
the United States designed to bring an appropriate portion of our maximum 
production to bear upon reduction of these deficits; , 

(4) Reconciliation of these export goals with import trends and ob* 
jectives which have a bearing upon these exports and with other United 
States policies and programs related to international economic development, 
including grant programs, private and public loans and other investments, 
an^trade and tariff policies; 

(5) Estimates of reserve requirchients for foods, fibers, and biological 

oils. 

SEC 5. The maximum jpr^Kluction goals shall place major emphasis 
upon the fundamental adjustment problem of achieving and maintaining 
a reasonable balance between annual production and annual demand. 
Reduction of already accumulated farm surpluses shall be conducted within 
the framework of this major emphasis, in order that the handling of these 
surpluses shall not defer nor distort the more fundamental adjustment. 

Criteria For Determining Maximum Employment Goals 
SEC. 6. In addition to complying with the general definition set forth 
in Section 3 (a) (2), the maximum employment goals for agriculture shall 
include the following specific elements: 

(1) Estimates as to the size of the farm population and the number, 
of farmers and other farm workers which would mesh with the maximum 
production goals, taking into account projected trends in productivity on 
the farm; 

(2) Estimates of any foreseeable shrinkage in the farm population 
and* labor force, accompanied by estimates of the resources required to 
provide suitable training, guidance, and financial assistance for the move- 
ment of displaced farin families and workers to a maximum employment 
environment in other sectors of the eqonomy; 

(3) Projections of a consistent relationship between the maximum 
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' employment goal for agriculiurc and ilic maximum employment go:il for 
the whole economy required under ihc' Employmenl Acl of 1946; 

(4) Estimates of the farm productive resources other than manpower 
needed to meet the maximum production goals. includiniS estimates of 
acreages and livestock breeding units related to the range of commodilies 

j included in Ihc maximum proUuction ^oals and taking account of projected 
trends in technology; ^ 

(5) Estimates of desirable changes in the number and size of farms, 
•compatible with maximum employment of farm productive resources and 
with encouragement of the family, type farm rather than corporate farm 
enterprise; ^ 

(6) Estimates of requirements for a progressive program of land 
and soil conservation. 

Criteria For Determining Maximum Purchasing Powcr Gbals 

SEC. 7. In addition to complying with the general definition set forth 
in Section 3 (a) (3)* the maximum purchasing power goal for agriculture 
. shall include the following specific elements: 

(IX Projection of a consistent relytionship between maximum pur- 
chasing power for agriculture and the maximum purchasing power goal 
for the economy as a whole required under the Umployment Act of 1946; 

(2) Projection of desirable trends in the inlerrial structure of farm 
income so as to give top priority to the reduction of poverty among farm 
families, hired farm workers including migratory workers, and other 

\ especially depressed sectors of the farm population; * 

(3) Estimates of the amount of farm income needed, not only to 
achieve the living standards goals, but also to induce an adequate level of 
capital investment in improved technology and productivity; 

(4) Estimates of the amount of credit needed for agriculture, and of 
the desirable terms of such credit, consistent with the purpose of this Act; 

(5) Estimates of other factors tearing upon relatively low incomes 
and living standards in rural America, such as dcricicncies in health services, 

. educational facilities, and housing, and estimates of the approximate role 
of national policies and programs in helping to overcome these deficiencies 
consistent with other policies and programs of tho Federal Government in 
promoting the objectives of the Employment Act of 1946. 

The Costs Of The Effort 
SEC 8. The Prosperity and Peace Budget for Agriculture as sub- 
mitted by the President shall include short-range and long-range estimates / 
of costs to the Federal Government of the policies and programs recom- 
mended by the President to achieve the purpose of this Act. These cost 
estimates shall include the following: ^ 
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(1) Estimates \ of proposed outlays as they enter into the Federal 
budget; - 

(2) Estimates of net costs to the Federal Government, based upon the 
differences between proposed Budget outlays and estimated recoveries 
of funds by the Gdvcrnmpht; ' O 

(3) A classification of overall outlays and net costs which distin* 
guishes among (a) transfer payments which redirect the flow of income but 
do not thereby consume economic resources^ (b) other otitlays supporting 
activities which, while useful, do not create productive assets, and (c) still 
other outlays of an investment character which create productive assets. 
These classificatibns shall be designed to pdrtray more iiccurately the x^nl 
costs and benefits of national farm policies and programs; 

(4) Estimates of what portion of proposed outlays have as their 
primary purpose the accomplishment of^our international objectives or the 
betterment of living standards among nonfarm people in the United States, 
and which therefore should not be charged against agricultural adjustment 
or the protection of farm incomp; 

(5) Estimates of the impact of the whole farm adjustment program- 
upon maximum production, employment, and purchasing power in the 
United States ecom)my as a whble^ in order to set off the economic and 
financial benefits of achieving-the purposes of the Employment Act of 1946 
against the direct and indirect costs of the farm adjustm.ent program. 

Cooperauoa And Coordination''^ 

SEC 9. The first Prosperity and Peace Budget for Agriculture sub- 
mitted by the President s^iall describe steps to be undertaken by the 
President, or propose enactments by the Congress, iir furtherance of these 
purposes; ' 

(1) Cooperation among farmers, farm organizations, and govertiment 
at aU levels, towards maximizing voluntary efforts in achieving the purposes 
of this Act; ^ - 

(2) Coordination among the various Departments of the Federal 
Government whose activities relate substantially to the piirppscs^^f this Act, 
including but not necessarily limited to the Departments of Agriculture^ 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Labor, Commerce, and Interior; the 
Council of Economic Adviscrsfj the Bureau of the Budget; and the Office 
of Civilian and Defense Mobilization; 

(3) Coordination among the various United States agencies con- 
cerned with international economic policies, and further steps toward 
improvement in workable relations among the United Statcfls and other 
countries through existing or new international agencies concerned with 
consistent and mutually beneficial economic exchanges among nations. 
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Senator Stevenson-, thank joil, Dr. Keyserling. "We are running * 
short.^f time. 1^4 like to continue this coaversation, Tm still not svire 
how you feel we slicWd stir the Government and the people of this , 
country to make.tliat moral commitment to be|?in the planning you 
speak of so eloquently. But mayl)e well contrive some ideas,, and I 
hope if you have at any time any f urther-advice to give us, you will 
pass it alonff. I know tlie members of this committee ure very grate- 
ful to you for your help this morning and for the picture you have 
-painted of rural America, a picture which as you put very°well would 
be kughable if it weren't criminal. 

Our Hcxt witness is Mr. W. Wilson King. We liave many, f anners 
in Illhiois aWl one is the iunior Senator; but we have no better farmejk 
in our.KState than Mr. King. He is from -Whiteside County, n farflT 
operator, and among other thin^js, he served as a member ||>the Presi- 
dent's ISTational Advisory Commission on Bural Pgvcrty* 

Pm sorryy >Ir. King, that we kept you waiting so long, buji I nm 
grateful for your i>atience and for coming here today. 

STATilMENT OF W. WHSON KIHa, PAEMEE, KINGIOEE FABKS, 
BOCK PAHS, IIX., AND MEMBER, PEESIBENTS HATIOITAL AD- • 
yiSOE* CO^jlMISSION OK ETIEAI POVEETY 

Mn KiKo. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

t do not have, a prepared statement, knowing that my one time col- 
league, chairman of the President's National Advisory Commission on 
Kural Poverty would te^stify prior to me* I hope I don't sound prc- 
snmptupus in ^^aying I thought I could make bettei' testimony witliout 
prepared stateihents, but I thought I miglit draw from my notes the . 
thin^ Governor Breathitt alluded to in general terms, and^pbint out 
statistics to substantiate things M J^aid, and could soi\iewha't comple- 
iuent the 'testimony he has jcciven, l)eciiuse I had not seen his prepared 
statement until he gave it this morning. ^ 

Governor Breathitt exprisesed his disappointment in the fact that 
after'a year and a half study by a group of knowledgeable people, . 
the people that wrote the report **The People J/^ft Behind,^* seemincly 
not too much has been done about it. It was a long-^term program that 
was i^anned, |ftd wlien the Governor mentioned that, I pulled out 
a copy of the tvashirigton Post of 8epteml)er 11, where the President 
made the report public, and the first paragraph said : 

^ The Piv«id<«t*« Natlontl AdYlnory CominI«*»lon Beport on Rural Poyerty 
htm made flndinjpi *nd rccommondatiorw m wreeivinK and compr^h^iwlre and 
f xhaustlve In character that Its report i« bound to flgtire in the formation of 
national policy for a generation. . • 

I thought maybe you hadn*t seen that, and hoi>efully that might 
. paraphrase it. We certainly didn't expect it to l>e immediately taken A 
up, but we have l>een disapi)ointed l>ccause very little has lipen done 
and we are extremc?iy complimented that yon 'have seen fiwo recog- 
nize this particular problem. 

As has been said before, the.problems of the cities are the problems 
of rural America, and solving the problems of the cities as the Gover- 
nor said, was the charge Presidetit Johnson gave us when we started. 

Somebody, I l>elievo Governor Breathitt, mentioned about increased 
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fipyerty, Tliis was handed to nie, it's a report from fee Bepartmeiit: 
: poverty increased L2 million in 

IWO, 1 don't know if you Imve 

Xi^rd^^ STB\r«yjJ30ir, The report will be inserted at thispointin the 
(Them&tiEdal^ - ^ 
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POVERTY INCREASES BY 12 MiLUQN IN 1970 
(AidvanctLdau froih March 1971 Currtnt Populatton Survtyl 



T\if UecttUc of ihc HlxilcR huH mncHUcd a «i/ablc 
mluVrinn in thr number «f^pcrf»on« Uvln>; |n p<»vpny. 
Slnctf I'iSV, ihp flrni ywr for which il.im oni|h»vrny 
are avillabh', there hay hctn .m .'ivcraur .miiu.i| 
dci'Hnr of 4.**' jlcrcent In ihe number tiF poor pi*r«bnH* 
Howpvpr. bciwcen and |ty7n. thtr numb er t>f poor 

"oeraons increaied bv^«houi \ 2 m UWon. or S.l nort cm^ 
Thl# l» ibe flrir ilme ibai there hai been ^ itpnlf Irani 
increase In the poverty population. In 1970. about 
2S.5. million t)«riona. Or 13 percent of the tiotHiKitlon. 
wer« below the iwvenv >evci. accoromn to the rcsutti 
of the Current Populatton Survey conducted In MaK'h 
1971 W i\m Bureau of th«t'enaun. 'Therateaof Increase 
for toih whiter and Negroea below the poverty level 
were f oughly the aairje. in 1970, however, ihe poverty 
ratit for NeiToea waa vnSTe tnan tnree times that for 
wmiea, • . 

The atx o( thp family head contlnqea tb bc'an 
tmporiani factor In the |x>verty ataiut of f.imllloa, 
The number of poor peraona who were either mombcft 
of fami!(& with a male bead or male unrelated 
indlvlduala Increaaed between 196'* and , 1970, an did 
the number of poor pcraona In famlUca with n fcm,llc 
head aw! femaleunrelateUlndlvldiiJlH, Hnwevor, during 
the prrreding decade, there waa nomoaHnreahlrcliungr 
In the number of poor pfrnonH In houachiiMH with 
a female heaiU^wht-rcaH poor pcrHonH In h<iU{iplKtMK 
with a male hoj^J declined by about 5:J porfrnt bnwren 

vt9S9 and 196*), In |'>70, p<»rnon(» In houaeholds heodtnl 
by « woman coflatliuted only M percent of all pi-rmina 
but about 44 percent of poor pcraona. 
- There^re atmUlcant differencea In the age com* 
poaitton of the whlf and Negro poor . In H>70, children 
under II yeara accounted (or about '36 percent nf all 
whft* peraona balow the poverty level a a comp:ircd to 
54 i>#rcent of all Negroea who were poor . Incontrn«t, 
aged ramiiy heada and unrelated indlviduala comprised 
about 19 percent of all poor whlte«per«ona but only 7 
percent of the Negro poor, 

\Altbough about 64 percent of the Natlon'a families, 
realded In metropolUan areas In 1 970, -poor fa ml Ilea 
wtre about equally dlatrlbuicd between metropollrun 
an<il nonrrtttropoHinn arena. About 50 percent of poor 
while t«mlUea living in motroiH»Htnnarc'a«Wcrt' central 
city retldent* aa compared to RO percent of |wor 
Negro famlllea. . . * 



In 1070, It would have t.ikcMi ,<p|m»jcltnat<'lv^ll,4 
bllllnn doll.^rn to ralm* Uie liuouir iif all ]Hwr riwnllU'H 
,u«l unrel,^!1^^l lp«llvldu.ilH .iNivf ihi* |Hwony llnf. U\ 
tcrmH of l*»70 tlolliirn, ihl« flj^iire rcproHi'iUH nlwoi ii 
7 porLcnt rlHC In the Income Ui'ficlt alnre I%9, In 
b«>ih ^>fi? iJrtU l'y7n, whites accuuhted for .ilwut 72 
percent of the total deficit. 

The median income defltit foi:;Fpoor famille* waa 
about 51,100 in 1970, For white famlliea the deficit 
was about ^t.QOO a a compared to $1,300 for Negro 
famillea. The difference in the median deficit between 
white ami Negro families la accounted for In part by 
tte smaller, alze of the average poor white- family. 

:~Mie average deficit per family member was about the . 

>;vlfaVne-for families of both racial groupings, 

X ptr'tfte average. Incomea of poor families headed by , 
' nfejifwere cidsor to the poyerty level ihiin those of 
jifmVl|eB headed by women. About 29 percent of the poor 
fajtilVieji beaded by men had Incomes within $500 of 
the(ir respective poverty , lines as compared to only 
l9'.Cpercent for thoao headrtl by women. The deficit. 
I>er, family , member for fanilllef; with a male hpad wrtH 
about $33t» )|H compared t" WIO Mr famlHeH with a 
female liead. 

TblH re|iori(^exc|tHleM InmaicH of InHlliuMoitH aiKl 
unrelated ttHltvidualH umlt^r U yearK. It lijyIiuIrK only 
tlioHo membcra of the Armcil l-on-es living off |xiHt or 
with their families on po^i. Tlu* poverty ihreaboUl for 
a nbnfarm family of four was 5;l.968 In 1 97(1 and $2,973 
in 1959, I'or more detailed definitions of the terms 
^nd concepts used In this report, see Current Population 
Pleportw, Scries p-60i No, 76, More detailed poverty 
data for families snd persons wilt appear in a report 
In this series to bt issued later this year. 

Since the estimates In this report are based on a 
sample, they are aubject tosampKngvarlablllty, More- 1 
over, as In air field surveys of Income, the flgurea are . 
subject to errors of response and nonreportlng. All 
statementB of compariann made in the texjt of this 
report* however* nre atatlKrUMlly algnlfUant. Thia 
meann that the chancca are at leant lU In 20 that a 
difference Identified In thf text liKllcaicH a. tnle 
difference in the popuUvtlon rather than the Change 
variations arielng from the uao of samples.' 



Vm W tht SuMtitUtn^tnt •! D«cum«nti. U.S. C«vimmtn1 Pnnfinf OHie«, Wcthmiftn^ D.C 20402, 10 fnt*. 
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. Mr. KiKG. We talked about Dr. Bishop, our yery well-known execu« 
tivfe director, who is now with the TJniversity of Maryland- I'd like to 
quote a statement he made to the Illinois Manj)ower Commission, : 

The mifratlon'of people from the farms and rural America ta the cities repre- 
sents one of the most massive nJgr^tioris of human resources ever recorde*. 

I'd like to substantiate .somewhat the problem rural America has to 
be' ajpproached on a national basis. One of our former colleagues^ Dr. 
James Bonner, head of the department of economies at the TTmver- 
sity of Michigan, sent me a copy of a report he gave at the Minneapo- 
lis farm forum on March 6th, and I took out one of his illustrations 
to substantiate the statement that it has to be a national approach* 
He told about a very prominent, new Detroit Committee, they were 
influential citizens, from business and industry which was formed to 
rebuild Detroit,' to restrain some of the hard-core poor and find jobs 
.for them. This was after the well-known riots in Detroit several 
' years ago. They found and put to work about 55,000 people who had 
been unemployed in Detroit, in the poverty group, ajid!^they found, 
that they had more unemployment after these 55,000 people were jput 
to work than beiote they dbarted. / 

. The jpoint Tm making is that post cards and telephone calls went 
to Mississippi, Arkansas, wherever there were people and kinf olios 
looking for opportunities in the cities, and they went to Detroit look- 
ing for work. That effort virtualljr accelerated the migration of the 
rural poor right into Detroit. It's like dipping water out of a rowboat 
with a tomato can when it's coining in by buckets. Detroit cannot solve 
the Natioirs jdh problem alone. We must act as a Nation, 

This, is something your committee knows about, but I did want to 
emphasize it. V 

The next question you will probably ask is how do we reach people 
on a national , basis. We had quite a bit of testimony in our hearings 
and I'd like to quote myself briefly from a report I made to the IIU- 
nois Manpower Commission. I quote : 

We heard excellent testimony in oiar hearings in some states about how Ex- 
tension Service was making real contributions to those left in the Wake of the 
Agricultural revolutloh.*Low income famille^not only need to earn more^ but 
"also need to learn how to spend their incomes more effectively. The wives of 
most rural tamilles in ppverty have little formal education. They have not had 
the advantage of attending homemaldng classed in high school. Many would not 
know how to take care of the family's nutrition, health, and clothing needs even 
if money was no obstacle.^ 

In our hearings testimony brought out some at the more successful commu- 
nity actiofi efforts by the Office of Etiionomic Opportunity in cooperation ' with 
Extension home-economist^ They have been working with wives of poverty 
stricken families and teaching them to stretch income by huying low cost food 
and preparing it so that if is appetizing and nutritious. They have also taught 
them' how to make attractive cliothing with low cost materials* All this , has 
helped to upgrade quality of Ufe in these homes, including personal health and 
family planning* 

' The land-grant universities have contributed significantly to the structural 
itpheavaf in rural America. Imbalances in the rural sector to a large extent are 
the by-product- of technological changel^ in^griculture. These universities have 
responded so well to the charge given them to develop agricultural technology, 
tiiat they should now be given another ijharge a t this Juncture. They should it" 
this time focus attention on helping rural America to adjust to the forces of 
change and to restore order to their lives and to their small towns. 



Now, if a; new charter could be given; to them, they might try to re- 
. store the communities, the people, and the rural areas that they helped 
lead under the category of 'The I^eople 

I don't kaow whether this gets really into what you're thiiiking . 
about but public need is a problem in the rutal areas Jis well as the 
- cities. I thmk the publicity comes to public aid in the cities^ut it is 
. also true in rural America- As a farmer I observed it, and I think prior 
to spending considerable time in the area of rural poverty, I was some- 
what critical of people on public aid being available to work on 
farms until I had the opportunity to see the other side of the coin. 

In our testimony in many States we had almost a thread of the 
. same sort of condition and problem of people on public aid. Most 
people would like^to increase their standard of living and would like 
ta have work, but the rules of gublie aid almost have them boxed in, 
or locked in to stay on public aid rolls. I might try to give a few ex- 
amples. The people we listened to, if they took a job helping ipe make 
hay on my farm for a month or two, they might be immediately 
dropped off public aid. You might say this is correct, but the minute 
I'm done with them they have to go back on public aid and it's £ 
weeks and in some extreme cases, 2 months, before their applications 
would be reactivated and they are put back on the public aid roll. 
^ Most of the people on public aid nave to be in seasonal or part time^ 
unskilled market and they can't.aiford to be 2 Ayeeks or 2 mouths with- 
' out a paycheck, so we have locked in a very valuable gold mine of man- 
power to rural America by holding them on public aid rolls because of 
the- antiquated rules of getting them back on public aid, rather that*, 
allowing them to supplement income with public aid. 

In some c^ses they^re getting $180 a month and if they took a job 
on a farm and made $50, it would be subtracted from, the $180. That's 
100 percent income tax, more than that, because there's transporta- 
tion, clothes, things you have to do to prepare yourself to take a job 
that makes it almost prohibitive. 

I think if you have an opportunity to study the recommendations 
of our Commission, we set up a flexible schedule, I don't remember the 
exact figures, but say $300 would be the level a person should bo al- 
lowed to earn, and if he Earned over that it might be deducted on a 
graduated scale, so I think in your studies and legislation you might 
write it with revenue sharing in the picture. It would give Federal 
government the authority for guidelines in public aid funds. 

I think there should be some guidelines to update public aid to help 
solve rural poverty, and I would urge your committee to go into that 
and make a detailed study, and I^m sure you have the resources to 
do that. . , 

Governor Breathitt and ^ the illustrious gentleman who^ preceded 
me talked extensively aboui bringing industry into the rural commu- 
nity.^ There's a lot of pitfalls in that, but it can be done. 1. had au 
opportunity to read Senator Humphrey's bill that has been intro- 
duced in the Senate with more than half of the agriculture commit- 
[ tee^s names attached to it. His Resource Act will make credit avail- 
aible in smaller eommimities- to attack, solve, and rebuild rural Amer- 
ica and vith the legislation this subcommittee will write. 

I believe they had a 35,000 XK>pulatioh limit on it, 'but that may be 
changed} where hospitals, water systans, credit of various kinds, com- 
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mimities to update themselves to make it possible for industnr. to 
come into the rural America, I mean small cities and towtis, and I'd 
like to point out a couple extremes. 

A man hy the name of Herbert Greer^ vice president of Bumell- 
Nytronics CJo., testified to our Commission m Tucson, and he told about 
the president of the company 'Who got acc[uainted with a gentleman 
associated with the Bureau of Indian Alffairs. Somehow or other they 
get together and talked at a convention in Chicago about bringing a 
plant .down to the Pueblo of Laguna in New Mexico. The ArearJKe- 
development Administration came in and did some work and set up 
water supply and sewers to serve both the planjb and housing, and 
the TJ*S. J5ei>artment of Vocational Education trained some Indians,. 

I)aid for their training in the company to do the work they would 
ike* to do in tliis electronics company; and at that time they h^, 
I think, 80 people working in the plant, and it was successful and 
profitaJ>le, . 

I. thought before I came doym here to Washington to testify on 
what a tremendous example this was I ought to check^with the com- 
pany. Conditions change sometimes, and I got on the telephone and 
talked to Mr. Greer and IVe got a letter from them. They now have 
180 employees, 85 percent are Indians and the letter will point out 
the* tremendous economic impact made on that jI^articulAr commu- 
nity in New Mexico. May I give my letter for your permanent 
record. • 

Senator Stevekson* The letter will be inserted at this point in the 
record* / 

(The following was subsequently supplied for the' record:)' 
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Teletype.- giO'989^1644 



RO.,Box 1B91 Ri: BB ♦ Albuquerque. N, M, B7103 
^ Telephone: SflS 243-1373 

July 15, 1971 

« - > 

Kr* V Wilaon King - . * . • 

Rural Route 2 - 
''^ Rock Falls^ Illinalo 

Dear Kr. Kinc^ , . / 

This letter ia in reference. to our t&lephone conversation' vlth refiarcis 
to Indyatry need in poverty otricken areaa jmd aloo on Indion. lands and re- " 
aervtttlons to bo able to provide the iruch needed eiuplbymentopfwrtimities* ^ 

I. peraoncdly feel that there io every .lu/jti-^icatlon for cuch 03 we have 
here. It has very slcnlficontly rwul^ its' contributiono to the economy of 
the people of tiio Pueblo of Lacuna- There is no need .to relocate people in 
areao \/here thf? environment 3 differ to what they are accuptoroed to, rather 
It would be iroat advanta^^eo to try to bring induotry and eitployinent opportu- 
nltieo to 'thee. 

Wc find that vocational training is readily available thrfi federal 
funding, tralnlhR people for the Klnd of .-jobo made available by any Indus- 
try too, can be on OGoet. ^. 

Cevorol Qthcr pro^^aiLU con aloo be initiated, .ouch ao Job related 
education and above all, Chlld^ar^Centgrn^^^^ 

the bread winner of THSnj^ui^iav^^heopporSiTR^ * 
1 ■ 

Mr. King, thlo in'^brlef , io tny feeling, having had the Opportunity 
to participate In what I -think has been a profitable venture* Ky rccardp. 
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- ' ^ittnerely youro^=^ 

Rotert Dalloy, /-~ 



Peihaffl , Manor, N. Y. 



Albu{|ut!rpe, New Mexlcd 
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Mr. KxNG." During our hearings, of course, one of the fij«t things 
they asked about was absenteeism, quality of work, and so forth. Mr. 
Greer pointed out they have plants in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania, and absenteeism and quality of fork was 
comparable or even better on the pueblo as compared to the other 
places. He was also asked whether theyWere working the Indian peo-. 
pie for less money and he pointed out «bey were paying scale wages 
there and making a profit. A ^ i 

May I tell a story about John Woodenlegs^ one of the most valuable 
and loved members of the Commission, president of five tribes of the 
Northern Cheyenne. When things got a littte sticky or we ne?ded a 
little human interest we called on John. He said very little, but he al- 
ways seemed to say the right thing,ftt the right time. When they talked 
about absenteeism; John Woodenlegs spoke up. He said things are 
better on the Indian reservation up in Montana, we have Indians m 
the cattle business, we have Indians working at their trade, Indians 
health is better, but we've got one problem. Indians drink too much, 
and you could look around and see everybody nodding in agreement. 
We got to teach Indians how to drink^ but we can't find no teachers. 

We have misconceptions about minoritjr groups in many areas, 
whether it^s in motivation, whether they drink too much, a|i whether 
they are responsible, and I'd like to testify as a farmer and lavman and 
from my avocation of trying to help the people left behind m the so- 
called agriculture revolution, to substantiate some statements made by 
both gentlemen preceding me* I'd like to tell another story about an- 
other "fitness, tiie late Con^rressman Joe Kesnick from New York, who 
testified at out hearing in Washington. _ ^ 

He told a very interesting story* He represented a distnct that had 
five counties, Dutchess, XHster, Columbia, Greene, and Schoharie, and 
he said he grew up in TJlster County. He started making TV antennas 
in his garage, and that prospered into an industry that at that time em- 
ployed a thousand employees. I did not call np there ^nd inquire about 
bow that company is doing today, because Congressman Resnick has 
now pased away, and I didn't know who to call but I assume it is still 
a prosperous industry. 

He pointed out his particular county was a bordei>line county. 
Dutchess was wealthy because of IBM, Columbia was perhaps a bor- 
derline county, but he pointed out that his plant in his little commu- 
nity had reversed the trend of people going down closer to the city of 
New York. There were many farmers working in his plant 40 hours 
a week and still taking, care of their small farms. 

The other thing he wanted to point out— and this is |]^rhaps even 
more important for a subcommittee like yours which is locking down 
.the road— he made a survey of these five Counties. As I said Dutchess 
was the wealthy county iJecause of the vast IBM installation, but 
Greene and Schoharie Counties were at that time officially listed^ as 
depressed counties having more population during the Civil War than 
they do todjiy* Schoharie County had the highest unemployment, the 
highest illiteracy rate, and the lowest per capita per family income 
in the State of New York. 

So his congressional listing went from one extreme to the Other, 
from community wealth to community poverty. He made a survey 
of all the wonderful programs, all the types of Federal money that 
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was available to como'into his district, and the astounding thing was 
that only 15 percent got into the two poor counties because they 
alluded to this fact, thej^lacted all the necessary i-easons to make 
, feasibility studies, to come down to Washington and approach the 
right people. 

In other words, it was a leadership problem. It was a pro]>lem the 
poor get poorer and the rich get richer, even in that type of philos- 
ophy in trying to help, the rural poor, the programs set up for them 
that were available, were not brought Into reality for that reason, 

I really don't know the answer to thatXunleSs the Extension Service ' 
might be the answer for those people. Those people are i^adily^ac- 
ceptable in most places and the leadership in that area, helping them 
make applications, make feasibility studies might be a possOjility, be- 
cause the finest programs are useless to rural America unless they 
are implemented or applied for, or they don-t become a reality. 

I perhaps didut state that very well, but I think you realize what 
I'm trying to say. Programs have to be gotten to the jpeople through 
some method oi guidance, advice, counsel, and I ]ust bring tl\i8 
Extension Service in ; it might be a new area for them to work uu 

The familv farm has been talked about this morning several timgS. 
I have here'^5 percent of the population. Tlie preceding genfl^^ftu 
said it was 4 point something now, so 5 percent is pretty close. Ihe 
family farm has been the strength of the Nation for many years. We 
were once 95 percent of the population* AVe have been migralmg our 
best boys and girls to the cities for 150 years. It has been a philosophy 
on the 'farm when a father and mother have an outstanding son- or 
daughter we always try to get them educated to get them off to the 
city so that he can make his way. , r 

It has been the strength of our country that these talented men 
and women who were taught to do chores when they were 5 years old, 
and learned responsibility and knew how to work, and then migrated 
to the cities for endless generations. We can all think back of the 
leaders in business, industry, education, professions, and politics, 
down through historv, in nearly every case have had rural Araencan 
backgrounds. It has 'been one of the real strengths of Araerp, and 
if the family farm slips by the wayside, everybody in America 
suffers. 

The family farm todav is feeding America. The preceding ^^itnfss 
]>oint^d out the farmers have been subsidizing some Americans. The 
family farm is producing food for the rest of tlie XTnit^ States for 
about 16 percent of their take-home pay, and you can easily see whv. 
Wlien it's time to get the crops out, the farmer and his wife and family 
work night and day. They may not work monp hours than anyone els^ 
but thev hit the ball during the hours it's necessary, and that's one of 
the real reasons they are so efficient and so productive. As I)r* Keyser- 
ling said a few moments ago, if they turned the farmers loose thev 
could feed the world with efficiency and productivity. I gueos that's 
true. 

I think the femily farm will survive. It isn't 160 acres any more. 
We used to think 160 acres was'ci farm, today wo think of it as a field. 
Family farms have been enlarged by necessity. A farm is operated by 
a father and son or the family and one hired man and it's still the 
backbone of American agriculture, still sociologically the backbone of 
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rural America. I don't fear for it if we^'t ha>^6 to compete with 

^"wS^ompete corporations that can deduct losses on agri. 
culture against %e tremendous, profits of the <^^o™*>,^"l^J,«y i*!^ 
operating Wo caij't compete witli loss f arming where they can buy 
^developed land rundown land, develop it with li^o, Jf^ilizer, 
contouring/fences, instaUations, tHd so forth that are deductible, and 
then resell on a capita»l gains structure and so Jesfch. ^.^^ 
I'd like to pay tnbute to Senator Metcalf. A number of Senators 
have given valuable leadership in their legislative efforts to put cor- 
porate farming as a separatotax entity, and then I don't think you 
' have- any probfeni. I won't say any problem, but lesser problem. I have 
hope for the family farms if they are put on the same tax case m 
large corporations are when they move into agriculture. Or 1 shouia 
say again the family farm will survive when corporate farmmg is re- 
quired to be a separate tax entity. J 

Most of us would rather starve on -the farm than make money domg 
something else. It's part of the philosophy of the family farm. I rep- 
resent a fiimily farm. When the good doctor was talkmg ahead of me, 
I almost felt like he was tallring about me many times. . 
' Another thing I'd like to touch on is mmimum wages coyenng farm 
labor would help solve rural poverty. In the long run it will strengthen 
the- family farm. There again the family fann is contributing food 
and fiber and not competing against wages m tbe cities. 

I as a farmer do not work with migratory labor because we don t 
raise that kind of crops, but I thought I might counsel with a)mW)ody, 
before coming down here, who could enlighten me a little further m 
case somebody might ask mo a question. So I consulted with a Mexican- 
American friend of mine, who has retired and is now devoting lus 
time to the Illinois Migrant Council. If you would like this information 
for your records, it's the violations in equity of migratory workers 
that happen in Illinois and their recommendations. Iwon't take time 
to read them, but I'll leave them with you if they will be of any help 
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Senator Stevbnson. Tliey will be entered in the record. 
(The f oUowinc; was subsequently supplied for the record :) 
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StJWMARY OF RSCOMMBNBATIONS 



1. EM<|M>YMBNT 

!• niinoii State Employment Serviciat 

Proecribe recruitment of persons outside of Illinois 
for work in Illinois unless an order is filed with 
the Illinois Employment Service setting forth the 
terrnjF and conditions of work offered* 

Require that each parson so recruited )De provided 
with , a summary of Illinois laws .both in English and 
in tl>e language with which he is most familiar 
covering payments of wages ^ wage assignments, wage 
deduction orders and, where applicable^ migrant labor 
camps. 

provide that all local offices of the Illinois State 
Employment Service are to receive and forward to the 
office of the, Attorney (general and the local States 
. Attorney all allegations of violations of laws 
mentioned in the preceding paragrn^. 

Make it a misdemeanor for any employer to violate 

the terms of a clearance order filed with the Illinois 

State Employment Service*. , ' ^ 

2. ^employment compensation 

Amend the tinemployment compensation Act to provide v 
cov^age for agricultural workers except that benefits 
foarsuch workers may be earned only during the second 
and third quarters of any given year and may be paid 
only during the secottd and third quarters of subsequent 
years. * 

3. Pair Employment Practices 

Delete the words "or persons employed in 'Agricultural 
Ii«ax>r* as that term is defined in the tmemployment 
Compensation Act as now or hereafter amended" 

4. Agricultural Employment 

Submit bill making a knowing, non-consuming purchaser of 
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products prodticad in violiition of any of th« state laws 
concarning lalDor or anqpl&ymant or in violation of' stata. 
lavr on laigrant lal>or liabla in actions brought by 
victim of thosa violations or by tha Stata on bahalf of 
\ tha victims. • Such liability should ba liwitad to 

injiinctiva raliaf but may axtand to tha enjoining of 
markating of non-par ishabla comoditias. 

• 5« Stata Enq;>loyniant 

Mandate the Departniant of personnel in cooperation with 
dapartioant heads and appropriate persons in the various 
departments of government/ to estidslish criteria including 
linguistic ^ility and such familiarity with customs and 
background to i^n^iddle those departments which have 
personnel who come in direct contact with the citizens 
of thla state to render better and more appropriate 
services in those offices where such "triteria might be 
deemed necessary* 

Provide thatf should it prove difficult or Inqpossible 'to 
recruit persona with adeqtiate professional training Who 
also meet the linguistic and cultural standards, the 
Department of Personnel is authorised to establish sub- 
professional or para-professional job titles »^ The 
• Department sho\ild f virther be instructed %to proviTle a 
s^atam wfieraby such ai3b-pc:ofesslonal8 and para-^professlonals 
may, through examinations, term of sarvicf and/or continuing 
formal education be advanced up a career |0.addar Into 
professional' ranks* 



Mandate the Departmet)t of Registration and Education to 
give examinations in the Spanish language and to laiiue 
licenses to persons who pass such examinations whenever It 
can be shown that a sufficient clientele for services 
exists* 

Provide that the Secretary of State may cause to be 
offered suitable test for licenses to pperate motor 
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vehicles/ Such test to be offerdKi in the Spanish 
Izmguage. J 

XX. HOUSING 

1 . Migrant Iiajjor Camps 

Amend Migrant Camp Act to re<juire periodic inspections 
and to set minimum standzurds at the level of federal 
standzirds. * - ^- ^ 

2. Visitors ^ 

Amend the Criminal Trespass to Land Act to exempt 
from, its provisions anyone vjho is an invited guest of 
a legal occupant. . 

3 ♦ Zoning 

Require that .^very s\ab-di^ision of^the State of Illinoi's 
vhich establishes zoning ordinance^ zone at least ten 
per cent of its Izmd area to permit the construction of 
low and moderate \income housing. ^ 

Define moderate income housing as that housing which 
rents for no rrtore than 2596 of the median income level of 
the state or of the Standard Metropolitan Area in which 
the housing is l^ated ^ichever is grepiter. Define low 
income housing as that housing Which rents for two-thirds 
6f the rental of moderate income housing. Provide that 
the above rentals apply to units which can accommodatte a 
feunily pf fivfe pnarsons. * 

Empower thp State Housing Board to overttirn local zoning • 
ordinances wherever a developer , builder, or laijdownei; 
brings the mat^ei; to its attention. 

Establish comparable standards for home' ownership. 
Alternatively., empower the State Housing poard to 
establish these standards. 

4. Ipans for Housing 

Cause a referendum on the issuance of $10,000,000..00 of ^ 
general obligation bonds for the purpose of establishing 
a fund for low interest loans (to be granted at no more 
than 1 1/2 per cent more than the rate which the state 

0 
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payg) for the r««#ttl«itMint of peraona displapad 
thrdugh taclmologidal advance of Illinoia 
agriculture or induitry. This money to h% roade . 
availiible for. libuaing only, 

IIX. BOTCATION 

1. my Care\ 

Apixcopriati(» $075,000,00 to fund day care service*, 
^ for migrant childriac to be administered by the 
Department of children 'and Family Services. 

2. Mdbile imits , 

Make a sufficient appropriation to the Office of the 
Superintendent of pti^ic Instruction to .provide mobile 
school units^ for the \^ucation of all young people in 
the migrant stream between the ages of six and sixteen 
>?ho are not adequately served in other ways. Instruction 
should include a curricultim of appropriate general 
education, teaching English as a secoijd language, and 
vocational instructicAx. ' 

3. State Aid for Speo^hsd Programs 

provide special state aid programs for local school 
districts or local attendance areas rwith large numbers 
of children from homes where English 'is not the primary 
language, for the establishment and maintenance of bi*- 
lingual education programs and programs for teaching 
English as 'a second lai^uage/ , 

4., Testing 

Prohibit the classification of any child as having sub-- 
^ normal intelligence based on tests which had not been 

validated in the language preferred by the child's 
parents^. Direct the office of the Superintendent of 
Piiblic Instruction, to seek to develop validated tests 
where m need is indicated. 

. 5« Require each institution of higher education in i;h'e state, 
I including each of the graduate schools, to establish five 
/ scholarships to be awarded annually to men and women who 
come from homes in the state where Spanish is the primary 
, language. ^ 

IV. POLITICAL REPRESENTATION ^ 

1. avmend the Urban Renewal Consolidation Act to provide for 
the election, instead of the appointment, of members of 
the Conservation Community Councils from the communities 
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'^inyol^^ -renewal:,.; 

2. Establishing as a permanent .body a legislative 

. commission for iihe Spanish speaking, with an . ^ 

.increased Jiumber of public -members and 'with annual 
^propriation of $50,000.00 

■ Y- ■ - ' : ' ' -Y ■ Y'-^'^' ' ■ ■ 

V. CONStJMER PROTECTION. j 

1. Outlaw confession of judgment clauses in all ; ; ' - 
.conditional sales contracts^ . » 

2. 'jprovide that all Remedies applicable to origxnaX ( „ - ; 
. feller \^11 be applicable to holder in due course"' - 

of instrutnents which foriit part o;p ^alos contitacl^. 

3. ; Outlaw deficiency judgments in Condi 

.-.■contracts _ ■ -y. '- ' J - 

4. provide 'that' intjerest must be paid on ntonies which ^ " 
jnust be placed ^n deposit 9»s part of rental; agree- 

' ; ments and agreements with utility companies^^^^^^^^^^ 

VI. .irOSTlCE AND POLICE ' O ' • ' '* > 

1. Provide state funding f or l^al aid to be giv^n in the 
lan^jaage o£ the client. * . 

2. Direct all state courts to provide interpreters for 
persons accti^ed of felonies or misdemeanors ^"t. the 
^reguest of any party to the trial. Interpreters to be 

, paid ouC of coiinty f iindg . _ , 

'• • * \ ^ ' - ■ 

Vli UEALTH • . ' : 

fi. . ' Amend Illinp is Revised Statnte' 48 172 . 36 -r Occupational 
Diseases Act - to delete the words "Nothing contained 
l^erein shallrbe construed to apply to any Work, employ- 
ment of opei?ation done, had or conducted by farmers and 
others engaged in farming^ tillage of l^he soil,- or stock 
raising or to those Who rent, demise or lea^e land for 
any such purposes, or to any one in their employ or to 
any work done on a farm or coiintry place, no matter, what 
kind of work or service is being done or rendered." 

2. Amend Illinois Revised statute 48 138^3 -r Workman's. 
Coiinpensation - by deletion of paragraph 15 Which 
provides, agricultural exemption from provisions.* 



3,. I^nend Illinois Revised Statute 48 137.2 - Health and 
Saf ety A^t - by deletilig (a) which exempts agricvilture 
from j^roVisioris of^ th^ ^ * 

4, iMnrad Illinois Revised Statute 48 8a • Day of Rest - 
by adding" •fztnn' glial 1 include a place where tillage 
of the soiX^ pianting, cultivating, harvesting of amy 

tcrop, cue or raising of live stoclc or other, similatr 
ocqwpations 2u:6 conducted" . 

and 8b by ad^Ping .the word "famti" after "mercantile 
establishment"! and befo "transportation". 

5. Establish statewide memdatory group plem health 
insurance for B&fL^on^X field workers md in^plemt ^ 

' workers covering .both workers Emd families, financed 
with coritributibhs from state? s general revenue f\md, 
emplqyers zmd employees. 

yrti. WEtiPARE 

X. Aniend Illinois Revised Statute 48 31.2 - Child Labor 
to provide coverage for persons tinder 12 engaged in . 
agricultural pi;i|?$uits, 

2<. Amend Illinois Revised Statute 23 110 to remove all 
residence requirements for public aid. 
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FINAL REPORT ; ^• 
SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLES STUD^ COMMISSION 



Since its orgamization in October of 1969, the 

** ■ > 

Spanish Speaking Peoples Study Conmiission has held 19/^ 
meetings in fcommunities with a substzmtial Spanish 
speaking population throughout Illinois. While 
completely acctirate figxares aire unavailable/ we feel 
that by a conservative estimate there are at present ' 
nore than half a million persons in Illinais to whom 
Spanish cojnes far more readily than English* 
We da ndt have as large a Mexican-American population 
as California or Texas ^ as large a Puerto Rican popula- 
tion as New York or Pennsylvania nor as large a Cuban 
population as Florida or Louisiama but we do have a very 
large and significant population of all three major 
groups of Spanish speaking residents of the Continental 
Uhited States . . . 



70 
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All three groups shzufe a contmon language ud mzmy 
aspects of a common heritage. All have either come 
from a place \^ere XJhited States citizenship is 
birthright as dear as their language and customs or 
from a county that has alternately enjoyed zmd suffered 
from its s|)ecial relationship with the XJhited States. 
In this regard they stand in a different position 
than' amy previous immigrant wave that has come to the 

state • Ihe situation in which they find themselves is 

J 

more nearly qomparzible to that of in^igrants frpm 
Wisconsin or Indiana than to immigrants who hail from 
European Iwds. 
Were it not for this essential and legal dlistinction 
there still would be an important difference between the 
Spanish speaking population of Illinois today and 
previous waves of non-English speaking people to this 
State, That is the mere fact that they are here in 1971 
whiin the advances of modeam technology in communication . 
and transportation bring Mexico^ City within a few hours 
by air from Chicago and the ease of telephonic communication 
eliminates the distance, between the two' cities • 
MEXICAN-AMERICANS * . 

l^e most numerous^ most widespread and oldeAt in point of 
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settlement of the three major groups are the Mexican- 
Americans or as some pl^^er to be called^ Chicanos. * 
laie antiquity of this group in Illinois could be 
established by the presence here of obsidian instru- 
ments manufactured by Mexican craftsmen in the vicinity I . 
of Tehochtitlan long before the white man set foot on 
this continent or by the explorations touching on 
Illinois of men like Onate and Moscdso before the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth Rock. Perhaps it might be 
better to mention that Mexican soldiers under a Spanish 
Commander from St. Iiouis fought in the American Revolution 
to help secure Illinois for the Americans. 
0?here have doubtless been Mexican-American residents of 
Illinois dating from these early times. But the significant 
influx of Mexican Americans in the state dates properly 
from the mournful decade of political upheavels in 
Mexico between 1910 and 1920. Since that time the increase 
in population has been continually nourished by the dis- 
placement of people in Spanish spHsaking regions of the 
American Southwest and in the past thirty years by the 
demands of Illinois agriculture.. 

•The Mexican-American people from whom wie have had the 

3 
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{>l«asu]r« of li«ftrlng ax* a proud people. They exhibit 
an aqual prld« in tholr Indian and Spanish forebeiurs 
and are conscious of the stibstantlal cpntrlbutlons that 
thay and i:halr ancestors have made to our common Anierlcah 
heritage* Public assistance is accepted only as a last 
resort, for it is \york that they ask and the opportunity 
to succeed through their own efforts. We have found them 
reluctant to offer conqplaints even vhen conditions under 
vhich they lived and labored seemed to demand that com- 
plaints be made. 

We also found a willingness to serve. Typical was an 
unpaved street in Silvisi Illinois formerly called 2nd 
Street vhich has been renamed Hero Street because no other 
area of comparable size in the nation has given so many of 
its sons to fight in the Axmed Forces of the .united Sjfcates, 
or a house on Herkimer Street in Joliet maintained by the 
Herandez family to offer succor to all, or a free medical 
clinic in the Pilsen area of Chicago maintained voluntarily 
by Chicano young people for the benefit of all in the 
neighborhoode 
POERTO-RICANS 

!Che second largest group comes from the island of Puerto 
Rico. Puerto. Rico has been part of the united States since 
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©•naral Mile* landed on its •outhem fcoast on July 2S, 
1898, and Puarto Ricana hava had joint citizanship with 
continantal Ajaaricani aince 1917. 

'Aim canaua of 1950 ahowad an inaignificant nuiiiber of 
puarto Ricana in Illinoia, but labor contracts- d\iring tha 
dacada of tha 1950 ^ s bagan a wava of migration that has 
by this tiroa brought soma 200,000 parsons to sattla hara. 
tJrtfortunataly thosa'aarly contracts vara anything but a 
happy •xparianca. contractual labor from tha gunny 
Caribbaan livod through tha wintar in drafty box cars on 
Virginia Straat in Gary. Worlcars wara racruitad for tha 
^Michigan vagatabla harvast with no assurances of transporta- 
tion or housing, and many f inishad tha saa«on owing"" thair 
•rstwhila amployar for tha wivilacya of working^ Evan tha 
fadaral govarnrtant brought worlcars thousands of milas to » 
work in tha Savanna ordnance plant after congressional 
action had determined that tha plant was to be shut down 
within a matter of months. 

Puerto I^icana in Illinois tend to be city dwellers and 
hence are concentrated in tha northeastern corner of the 
■tata. Hh^y are the possessors of a culture which is a 
nwld of the Borloua Indian, Vfe»t African and Spanish and 
Pranch creola. It is a culture vjhich was already mature by 
the end of the 18th century. It i« one which ha« been made >, 
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■trong«r by nunmrous attempts to rhemge or obliterate 
it by the Spaniard* prior to 1899 and by the IT. S. 
fc^r^the next 50 years, tmtil Puerto Rico began to achieve 
control over its own^affaixs in 1948, culminating in the 
present comraonwealth status whicli was accomplished in 
1952, While an integrJ^l part of the united States, 
Puerto Ricans can be said to be justly proud of a unique 
natioxlal heritage. 

We found them to have a particular genius 'for organiza- 
tion and to have a growing political awareness, which 
causes them to address th0mselves to very real concerns 
of the community. ^, 

l*he smallest of the three major grotips and the most recent 
' on the scene are immigrants from the island of Cuba; There 
are approximately 60,000 Cubans in the Chicago area and an 
.tmdetermined number in the remainder of the state, 
Oi^e advent of a substantial nuziiber of Cubans in Illinois 
corresponds to the period following Fidel Castro's march 
i«to Havana on January 1, 1959* Many were doctors, lawyers 
and other types of professionals Vho fled Cuba with no 
other possessions than those \^ich they could carry. Many 
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returnecl to achopl and studied over again in English 
that which they had been practicing in Spanish and have 
now reachieved professional status. Soine,. because of 
family pressvires or other reasons have not been so 
fortunate • llie barrier of non-citizenship presents a 
problem to the Cuban which is not generally shared by 
memy other of his Spijinish spe«Ocihg brethren. 
The united States was a natural refuge for the Cuban 
political exile for two reasons. Pirst^ because of its 
proximity. Cuba is only 90 miles from the Florida coast." 
Second, because for most of its history Cuba has had A 
special relationship with the XJnited States. "Hhe Piatt 
Amendment incorporated in the Ctxban constitution gave the 
United States the right to intervene in Cuban intdmal 
affairs dvuring most of its history as an independent 
state, and Cuban sugar prices were supported by the XJnited 
States until 1960. Cuban immigration to Florida cohtinues 
at the rate of 3 to 4,000 person* per month, and dispersal 
from Florida can be expected to accelerate in the years to 
come. 

EMPLOYMSm? 

The first in our series of recommendations concerns 
employment. The feeling expressed by Spanish speaking 
persons in our investigations was that if they could 
secure adequate employment under reasonable conditions 




other problems which might be encountered would diminish 
considerably, * . ' 

PerhiipJs the most important problems to, which we ca|x 
address ourselves lie in the field of agricultur?tl 
labor. Most of the food and fiber Itaryested for direct 
humen consumption *ln Illinois is hajfvested by the hands of 
Spanish speaking jpersons, it is hard back-breaking laibpf. 
, a?he hours are long during the brief season for eac"^ crop, 
and tbo frequently the season will be followpd by a slack 
i)eriod during which no earnings eare possible but e:«;penses 
continue* Workers come thousands of miles, having been 
offered terms and conditions of work in the lower Rio 
Grande' valley that are often not colttplied with here in 
Illinois « Crew leaders are expected to piurchase yezu: round 
licenses for theip trucks, even when they will use them for 
a ' very short season in Illinois, *o crews tend to be 
discouraged from seeking employment in neighboring states 
The recruiter in Texas representing an Illinois firm may 
promise many things-, bu#the actual employer may be 
Illinois farmer, who is not in a position to comply* 
Agriculture is exempted, from many of the state *s basic 
laboir laws, and those that do appl>^ are all too of ten not 
enforced. 

In Other areas, persons who have bee A trained for employ- 
ment are denied i^ because tests for licenses are offered 
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bnly in , English, even when it can be shovm that a sub^ 
stantial' oli^ntei)e exists .which can be adequately servied * 
only in the Spanish tongue. . 

Empioyment With state is denied persons who couia • - 

well serve a Spanish speaking clientele/ who- are now 

being badly served, jiSt served at all ^ or required 'td • ; 

seek intelrpreters from 'hard pressed private agencies ^ ■ . 

Jif- ' ' ' „■ ■ ... ■ . 

befoie y^ey can avail thems elves* -of the services bf;3tate 

' '-- • ' . 

agencies. " ' 

• ■ '. ;. ■ '■ ' ' ■ ■ '^^ . " ■ ■ ■ " ' 
We, therefore^ recominend that the General Assembly: 

1. \ ^prQs^crilSfe recruitment o£ peVsons outside of Illinois 

_ : with the - 

Illindis State Employment Service setting fortl^ the terms 
and conditions 'of work offered. .V. 

^ - Require, that -each .person so recruited be provided with- 
. a nummary of Illinois laws both in 'English^and in the 

language witb which he is most familiar cov^^g pay- 
• ftients of wages, wage assignments, wage deducSSon orders ^ 

and, where applicable, migrant labor camps. 

. provide ,jthat all local offices of the Illinois State 
' ' Employment' Service/' a;re to receive ani^^orward to the 
of f ice of the Attorney feenerai tlS^ local .Stages 
Attorney all allegations of violations 'of laws 'inentioned 
ir^ the preceding paragraph. ^* " . 

* . ■ * ■»» 
Make it a misdemeanor £or any employer to vicfrlate the 

' terms of a clearance order filed with the Illinois 

State Employment Service. ^ . - 

2, Amend the Utiemploymei^ Compensation Act to provide, 
coveirage for. agricultural workers except that benefits 

• for ,such workers may be earned only during the second 
, ' and third cjuarters of ciny g^ven year and ma^ be paid 
^ . only during the second and third quarters o£. subsequent 
. yecors, : • ■ ^ 



Delete, the words "or person? eraployed in ^A^gricultural 
ItSbbr^ as that term is; defii^ed in the Itaeroployment : 
Coinpiensation Act as now or hereafter amended" from the ^ 
Fair Efnployment Practices Act^^ ^ ' ' 

Stjibmit iDili m aking a .tapxtfiji^^ npn--:Consm 

oi products pcoduced in vipiation .of ahy of the state 

lait/s concerning labor or employment or in violation of 

the state law on .migrant labor liable in actions brought" 

by victi^ of those violations or by the State on behalf 

of the victims. Such li2&ility should be limited to 

injunctive relief but may extend to the enjoining of 

inarketing of non-perishable commodities, 

" ■ ^ ■ • y ' ■■ ■ . ■ ' 

Mamdate the Department of Personnel in cooperation with 
department heads zmd . appropriate persona- in the various 
depzurtments of gpvernment/' to est^lish criteria including 
^linguistic ability and such f gimiliarity with customs zmd 
baickground to enable those departments which' have 
personnel who come in direct contact with the citizens 
of this state to render better and more^ appropriate 
services in those offices where such qi^teria might be 
deemed necesszury. 

Provide that; should it proOee difficult or impossible 
to recruit persons with adecjuate professional training 
who aiso meet the lingfilistio and .cultural standards/ the 
^Depeiarfement of Personnel is autSiorized to establish sub- 
prof ess ioxlal or paura-profeSslqnal jobsr titles. ."The depart- 
ment should further be instructed to provide a system 
whereby such axib-pro f es s ionals and , para-pro f ess iona 1 s may , 
through lamination, term of service and/or continuing 
forma^L educatxpn be advanced up a career ladder into 

professional ranks. 

' ■ " ". -fcj' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

Mandate the Department bf Registration and Education 
tq give exauninations in the Spanish language and to 
issue licenses to persons who pass •'such examinations 
whenever it can be shown that a sufficiient clientele 
for services exists. ^ '* 

^' - ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ■- 

Provide that the Secretary of State may, cause to be 
.offered suitable test for licensej^ to operate motor 
vehicles. Such^ test to be offered in ^e Spanish 
language*;^ . ^ 



Vpaaxid mobility for any person otf groups is dep^ntjent 
on tie availability of decent employment arid a decent' 
place to live^. Both are pft6n denied to Spanish spe|Hing 
residents "in the state of Illinois. Hhe migrant, labor 
camp law passed in 1961 was not a strbng measure and 
siibsecjuent amendments have weaacened it considerably. a?he 
f^ct that its provisions axe below federal standards has 
adversly affected the flow of federal monies to the state 
employment service lO/hich is required to process orders 
only from thbse employers; who indicate a willingness to 
observe the stricter >5Eederal requirements. We have not 

• • ■ : ■ " 

appropriated sufficient money for the depaaJtment of Health 

to employ sanitarians to make ini^peqj;i6n& and ^we have 

V ■. ■ * • . ^ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

only inspected 'those camps which appl^^ f or licensing* 

Apparei^t fear, of the law has caused camp operators to 

threatenVisitors to the camps with criminal trespass even 

when they are invited guests on tlie EStemises. - \ 

During slack seasons vAien Workers could, conceivably find ^ 

TOre^emunerative employment in Illinois industry they 

. are prevented from doing so by the lack of an inventory * 

of housing within their ' price range - ,a lack whicfj is 

fortified by restrictive zoning laws and by the ^ack^of 

accumulated capital* \ • 

We therefore recommend that^th^5^eral Assembly: 
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1. Amend Migrzmt Camp Act to require periodic inspections 
■ and to set Mnimcun standarda^^ the level of federal 

" . ' ■ -standzucds, \ 

2. Amend the criminal Trespass to Land Act' to exeicipt from " , 
ita provii^ions anyone v^o is hn invited guest of a 
legal dgciipisint. 

3. Req;uire that every sxib-'division of the State of Illinois 
* ■ \tfhicH egtzJ3Xish,e8 zoning ordinances zone at least ten 

per bent of its land eurea to permit the .construction of 
low iiid iiiodeirate income housing. 

. Define mbderate income housing as that housing, >?hich 

rents for no 'more than 25% of the median income level of • 
the state or of the Standard Metropolitan Area in which 
the housing is located whichever is greater. Define low 
. inqome housing as that Kousing which rents for two-thirds 
of the rental of moderate income hpusing. Provide that 
the zOjove rentals apply to units which can accomoditte 
/ a fmnily of five persons* ' "1 

■ -■ . ' '» , - ■' • 

Empgmsr the State Kfeousing Board to overturn local zoning 
ordinances wherever a developer, huilder, or landowner 
brings the matter to its attention. 

. ' ' .' . . ■ . ■ . <j . 

Establish comp3u:able standards for' home ownership. 
Alternatively, empower the State Housing Board to 
establish these standeurds. 

4. Cause the issuance of $10,000,000.00 of general obi ifefat ion 
bonds for the purpose of esteiblishing a fund for low 

^ interest loans { to be gremted at no^ito 

'^per cent more them the rate which the stzrtie pays) for the 
resettlement of persons displaced tteough technological 
advzmces of Illinois agriculture or industry* ©lis money 
to be n^de available for housing only. ! 

• ' • . 

BDacATiot;r * » 

Bduqation is pjerhaps the most obvious zurea in which a bi- 
cultural people are lik^y to be discriminated against* 
Standardized te&ts which h^e become such important diagnostic 
instruments to the Jlmerican Educational System will become 

vehicles of unfair and adverse discrimination to the children 

'12 
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of such people. Such tests often depend on vocabuleury, 
general informatioTV, and verbal quotations. Young people are 
often placed in sections for the educational mentally 
handicapped because. of language differentials alone. 
They are discouraged from continuing their education aridT hence 
the state becomes an instirument In depriving futxire genera- 
tions of needed skills. Special programs now in operation 
are under-funded and unnecessarily limited to certain school 
attendzmce areas., 

t 

the educational needs of the. migrsmt childr.en are most 

.. • ' ■ ' . 

insufficiently dealt wiHbh and we now face a worsening 
situation^- with federal funds for existing day care operations 
afbput to be cancelled. 

We recommend that the General Assembly: 

1. Appropriate $100,000.00 to fund day care services for 
' migremt children to be administered by the Department of 
Children and Family Services. 

2b Make a sufficient appropriation to the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to provide mobile 
school units for the education o£ all young people in 
the migremt stream between the ages of six and sixteen 
who 2ure not adequately served in other ways, instruction 
should include a curriculum of appropriate general educa- 
tion, teaching English as a second language, and vocational 
instruction. 

3. Provide special state aid programs for local school 
districts or local attendemce areas with large numbers 
of children from homes where English is not the primary 
lemguage/ for the establishment and maintenamce of bi- 
lingual education programs and progrcims for teaching 
English as a second IfWiguage. 

'' , • ■ * 

4. -prohibit the classification of any child as having stfls- 
... 13 ■ ■ • ■ ' 
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normal intelXigence based on tests which had not been 
validated. in the language preferred by the child's 
parents* ^ Direct the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to seek to develop validated teats . 
where a need is indicated, * 

5. , Require each institution of higher education in the state, / 

including each of the graduate schools, to establish five 
scholarships to be awarded annually to men and women 
who come from^ homes ill the state where Spanish is the 
primary language* 

6. Provide that high school equivalency examinations may 
be given in language other than English, 

7^ Remove requirement that 10% or more of students come from 
homes where English is not the Spoken language for an 
attendance area to qualify for bi-lingual progrzuns - • * 
extend such programs to districts throughout the State, 

POItlTICAL REPRESENTATION 

*. ■ * 
Th6 Spzmish speaking population of Illinois coit^rises the 

largeat blod of voters who have not yet elected one of their 

number to public office above the most basic local level, 

^ This, block of voters we have found to be a giant which is 

beginning to arouse from his slumber. More witnesses 

testified on the lack of political representation than on 

any single other subject. Recommendations were made to the 

Commission Which would drasticly alter our present processes 

in order to enhance the possibility of electing Spzmish m 

speaking persons to office* The Commission Jhas chosen not 

to forward these recoiamendations to . the General Assembly but 

feelB the obligation of calling attention to this phenomenon 
fol: the benefit of the leadership of major political parties 

and to the various appointing authorities of boards and . 

.14'' \ 
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commissions throughput the state. We do recommend two 
changes "in" the law one of which would allofW people them- 
selves to choose representatives to a body which might , 
review proposals for so^times drastic changes in 
neighborhood patterns and the other which sets up an ^ 
appointed body to report to the legislature further changes 
that might be indicated. ^ , ^ 

We, therefore, recommend that the General /Assembly; 

X. Amend the TJicban Renewzd. Consolidation Act to provide 

.for the election, instead df the appointment, of members 
of Conservation Community Councils from the communities 
involved in urban renewals ^ 

2. Establishing as a permanent body a legislative commission 
for the Spanish speaking^ with an increased nuniber of 
piiblic members and with an annual appropriation of 
$75,000*00. , 

CONStJMER PROTECTIOty 

Despite stObstantial improvement in recent years, Illinois 
credit laws are still weighted heavily in favor of the 

* putative creditor. Judgments are easily entered against 
persons who may have had no dealings whatsoever with the 
judgment creditors. Wiree facts tend to malte the Spanish 
speaking person particularly vulnerable on this score. First 
even when a person speaks English reasonably well, it is 
extremely d?.fficult to deal in an unfamiliar subject in 
one's second language. Second, the paucity of surnames among 

Spanish speaking persons means that many xmrelated and 

' U K ' - 15 
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widely separated individuals will share a common surname* 
Ihird, the custom of retmtion o£ the maternal surname 
results the fact that each person has two surnzunes 
undex" \4iich he might be trapped, - 
We therefore, recommend that the General Assembly: 

1. Outlaw Confession of judgment clauses in •all conditional 
sales contracts. 

2. Provide thali. all remedies applicaible to original seller 
will be applicable to holder in due course of instruments 
which form part of sales contract. 

3. Outlaw deficiency judgments in conditional sales contract. 

4. Provide that interest must be paid on monies Which must 
}im placed Qn deposit as part of rental agreements and 
agreements with utility companies. 



5 . * Provide funding for the Attdrney General to establish 
mobile units for his office iTelative to 'Consumer fraud 
to serve migrants and otheri 
state, i 



in various parts of the 



JT3STICE AND POIiICE 

It is indeed unfortunate that many brown skinn'Sd persons. Who 
are. natural bom citizens of the united States a|:e subjected 
to a life time of harassment by police authorities* The 
immigration laws of the federal govejrnment are virtually 
in^ssible to enforce adequately so local authorities of 
their own -^J^olitjlon often ente:^ the picture and indisciriminately 
pick up for questioning those individuals who because of 
their complexion might 'possibly be an illegal immigrant. 
The commission recognizes this as a serious problem but has 

beenUnable to/clevise a solution to recontmend to state govern- 

Ifi . • 
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ineni;« We have found that the inability to secute adequate 
legal aid that the client can readily understand and thii' . 
failure of courts to provide interpreters has resulted 
in undue haarrassinent and a great deal of injustice to 
Spamish speaking residents. 

We, therefore, recommend that the General Assembly? 

1* Provide state ftmding for legal aid to be given in 

the language of the client, . ^ * 

2. Direct all state courts to provide interpreters for 
persons accused of felonies or misdemeanors at the 
request of any party to the trial. Interpreters to 
be paid otit of county funds. - ^ 

HEAXiTH ■ 

Health care is a serious problem for Illinois* Spanish 
speaking^ population. Tliey share« the health needs of all . . .* 
and .since a substantial ntmiber are of low income, they share ^ 
in the chronically unmet health needs of the very poor through- 
out the land. ' - * ^ 
We would like to focus our Jittentj.on on that segment of the 
population whose health needs have been most neglected , 
because* they, have been systematically excluded frdm legisla- 
tion in this area for many yeard* We refer, o£ qourse, to 
the migrant agricultural workers. We propose to, belatedlyv^\ 
grant these workers inclusion under-^ such legislation as ha* K 
been est^dalished for other workers and to establish a 
contriUdting plan whereby pn-going health care can be 
, established for workers and their families'. 
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We therefore propose that the Ganeratl Assembly: 

Amend Illinois Revised statute 48 172,36 - Occupa- 
tional Diseases Act to delete the words "Nothing 
contained herein shall l^e construed to apply to any , 
work, employment or operation done, had or conducted 
by farmers and others engage?! in farming, tillage of 
the soil, or ,$toclc raising o2^ to those who rent, 
demise or leaaSi^ l4|ind for any such purposes, or to any 
one in their employ or to 2my work done on a farm or 
country place, no matter what kind of work or service 
is being done or reiv3ered»" 

Amend Illinois Revised Statute 48 138,3 - Workman's 
Compensatipft - by deletion of paragraph 15 which provides 
agricuftural exemption from provisions. 

Amend Illinois Revised Statute 48 137.2 - Health and 
Safety Act - by deleting (a) which exempts agrictdture 
from provisions of the Act. 

Amend Illinois Revised^ Statute 48 8a - Day of Rest - 
l>y adding "'farm' shall include a place where -tillage 
of thp soil, planting, cultivating; harvesting of any 
crop, cate or raising of live stock or other similar 
occupations are conducted" , 

and 8b by adding the work "farm" aiter "mercantile 
establishment" and before "transportation". 

Establish statewide mandatory group plan health insurance 
for seasonal field workers and in-plant workers coveming 
both workers and families, financed with contributions 
from state's general revenue'-fund, employers and * 
employees. 

W^FjARE 

Welfare as a way of life is an unsatisfactory solution to 

lifrt problems for a people who seek by dint of thei:f own 

industry to establish themselves, our proposals under this* 

heading are modest indeed. Hie residence requirements we 

seek to abolish are no longer operable under actions of the 

federal courts. Child labor restrictions a»e less than 
J 18 
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currently exi«t for oth^ pursuits. We would hope 
thitt thea^ modest proposals will meet the need. If 
not, we leave it to future years to propose adequate 
solutions* , ' 

We now" propose that the Guneral Asseiribly: 

1. Amend Illinois Revised Statute 48^1.2 - Child Labor 
to ^provide coverage for persons under 12 engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

2. . Amend Illinois Revised Statute 23 llO to remove all 

residence requirements for p\ihlic aid, j 
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Appondix 
A 



May JB; 1970 
jun« 5, 1970 
July 10, 1970 • 
'July 24, 1970 
Aligust 8, 1970 



, HEARINGS 

l60 North LaSalle Street'^^icago, Illiriola 
Mollne City H«ll, Mollne Illinois * 
Palatine City "Hall, Palatine, Illinois ^ ^ 
Hoopeston City Hall, "Hoopeff ton, Illinois 
Jollot city Hall, JoXiet, lljinois 
August 24, 1970 . De'kalb city Hall, DeKalb, Illinois 
S^^ember -9/1970 1909 South Ashland, Chicago, Illinois 
. September 22,1970810 West Wellington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
October 7; 3.970 4600 South Hermitage, Chicago, Illinois . 

October 23, 1-970 936 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois " 
November 10, 1970 - 9350 South South Clilcago Avenue, Chicago^ Iliinoli 

*« . 20 ^ 
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Appendix a 

WITNESSES • ' ' 

Th< Conmlsslon would like to express particular thanks to tht following 
peraoni who volunteered thftlt time, their talent and the Invaltiable 
information which they possessed in offering themselves .iM witnesses ^ 
in the course of these public hearings • They have exercised trus V • 
public spirited citizenship and deserve thanks of a ^reatful public; 
1# Mr* Acc Acevedo Aurora*, Illinois 
2« Mt« Juan Acevedo Chicago, Illinois ' 

3» Mr« Loren Agler, Illinois State Employment Services « Chicago, Xllinois 

4. Rev* Daniel Alvarez, Casa Central, Chicagd, Xllinois 

5*. Rev. Ezequiel Alvarez, Presbytery of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

$0 Mrs, Rebecca Araaro, Ctiicago, illinois 

It, Mrs« Minerva Avalos, Palatine, tllinois 

8« Mr- Jose Ayala, Hoopeston, Illinois 

9« Mrs» Rottaldo Bacba, Chicago, IXlinois * 
10* Mrs* Helen Behrer, Edglngton, H-linois ^ 
ll.Mr. Robert C«Ln| Springfield, Illinois 
11* Mr. John Chico, Cliicago, Illinois ' 

13. Mr. Art Carrillo » Chicago, Illinois 

14. Mr- Miguel Cadena, Chic«go> Illinois 

15. Mr. Raraon Campos, aiicago, Illinois 

16. Mr. Jorge t. Carreras,. Cliicago, Illinois 

17. Mr. Fidel Castelano, Hoopeston, Illinois • 
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18. Mrs. .Mtry Chinland, Rock Island, Illlnoli ■ ^ 

19. Mr. and Mrs . Hlgii^l Ccnteno^ Chicago, Illinois 

20 . Mrs. Tina Ccreceres, Chicago, Illinois 
21* Mr^ Douglas Clark, Aurora, Illinois 

22. Mr*. Guadalupe Cordova, Hoppeston, Illinois 

23. Rev. Rucben Cruz, Chicago, Illinois 

. 24. Mrs. Lea Cuinralns / Elk Gtovc^VllIage^ Illinois 
25», Mrs. trlna Davl la, Chicago y Illinois 

26. Mr.. Angci diiJuan,' Chicago, Illinois - 

27. Mri* James DeWolf , Rock Island, Illinois 

28. Mr. Kills Doonan, IJolSne, Illinois 

29. Mr. Glenn Durfec, ChlqalfO, TlUnols * 

30. Mr. Terry Flcrtaj, dilcago, Illinois 

31. Mr. CUudlo Florea, (;;;hlcagO, Illinois 

32. Mr. Hector Franco, dildago, Illinois 

33. Mr. Manuel Gallegos, Chicago Hclght;s, Illinois 

34. Mrs, Anita Garcia, Chicago Heights,, Illinois 

35. Mrs. Emily Garcia, Chicago, Mlllnols 

' 36. Mr. Manuel Garcia, Hoope.stott, Illinois 

37. Mr. Vldal Garcia, Chicago, Illinois ' 

38. »Mr. Jose Gomez, Cliicago, Illinois 

39. Miss -Margaret Gonxllcz, aticago, Illinois*' > 

40. Mr. Arnold Greer, Illinois State Ernployttient Service 
1321 1/2 Sth» Avenue, Moline, Illinois 

. 41» Mr. Julio Gonzalez, 1829 4th Avenue, Rock Isla^, Illinois 

42. Mis* Eugetlia Gitlerrez Hoopestott, Illinois 

■0-2 . ■ • 
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43.. Mrk* Patrecia Hernaiidez, 205' Hecklimer Stteet, Joliets, Illinois 



\ ■ ■ ^- ^ ■ 

44., Mr. RMion Hetrera, 1716 '9t:h Avenue/ iEast Moline> Illinois' 
45r* Mr. Edward Hill, Su'pt . of United. Township High School, East Molitie, Ilfinqip 
... 46. Misa Ibarra, Community Effort Organisation,' Chicago Heights; Xllliiois ' ' 
.'47^Mr. Antonio Irizarry*, 3352 North Hals ted, Chicago, Illinois 

48. Mr. Ronald Jackson, Jr., DeKalb, Illinois . * 

. ■ » • • 

■ - ■ . ' , ' ' ' ■ ■■»''...'.''• 

49\ Mr* James J;prdan,- 111 Dawn, Danville, Illinois 

' /50fc -It)c. Jose Juarez, 218 W^^*2nd Street , Muscatine, Iowa 

^ 51. Mr. Helen Kaufman, 'County ^ealth Department, IJanville, Illinois 

' ' ( \ ' 

52. Mr. .L#Roy K&stler, Wdferman,Nniinois , ; • ^ - 

' 53*. Mr.^rnic Koehler, Kingston) Illinois ' v 

* . 54'i Dr.^ Eugene KosyaTc, 835 East Lincdl^^ Hoopeston, IXlinpis . - . 

'**55. Hr* Lednar^Jt^ritz,^^. Mary^ Church, DeKalb,. Illinois. ' ^ 

* 56. Mr.' Mark Li tw^n,1940 West DiA4slon,*Chicago\ Illinois^ 

57?^Mr«,Graciano Lopez, 1348 West. Chicago, Illinois ' , 

5-8. Mr. Honoratus Igpez,* 1522 West 18th Street, Chicago, Illinois. ' 

• , ■. ■ " • ■ ' ■ ' ■ . " ■ ' ■ ' 

!^9j^Mr, Jcfee Lopez, 1425 West pliinemore, Chicago, li<Linoi9. * ^ 

• -i J . ' .^v -V . ' ' . *■ • 

60. Mref. Rosario Lopez, Chicago Heights, Illinois v ' 

61. Mr. ^Luis -Machado, 734 LaSalle S^treet, ChicJagp, Illinois 

^. 6-2*. Mr.^oseph Meegan, Back of the Yard^ Co(mcil, Chicago,, Illinois 
^63. Mr. Eliezar Melender, 2^.09 West Polk v^-treet, Chicago, Illinois - . 
^64. Mr. Tomas Menchada, 2821^ Rest 21st Strdtet, fchicago, Illinois 

65* Mr^ Mauro Mendoza, Hbope$ ton,. Illinois \ ^ ^ 

■ • ■ • ■ \ ' ' I- . * * * ' "1 

' 156.* Miss Lois Mitchell, 106^6'- 29th, Street, Moline, Illinois * 

• • . . ■ ■ " ' ' 

... 67*'*Mr* Frantic CO Mbntalvo, 260 Chateles Street , Chicago Heights, Illinois 

. 68/ Mr. Juan Mor^eiv 2045 West Certnak, Chicago, Illinois 

■ • ■ \ . ■ B-3 
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69. Mr* Juan Morales , Illinois ^sonic Center^ Chicago, Illinois 
.^7(>.Mi8» Dolores Moyado, Chicago, Illinois 

71* Sister Irene IJJuhoz^ 218 West 2nd Street, Hus colt ine, low . ' 

- ^72. Mrss William ilachtnjan, Migrant Health Nurse, DeKaib, .Illinois 

■ . ■ . «, . " « *• ■ • . 

.^75. Miss Rose Naverro , Chicago *. • » • v 

/ . ' * ■■ ' ■ ' '"^ • • • . 

/.74. Mr.. 'Noel Nieves, 1411 North Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
75.. Mr. Leo Oc<\ok, 1S29 4th Avenue, Rock Ifeland,' Illinois 
76. Mr. Jose Ovalle, 2448 South Whipple', Chicago, illinpia , 
77* Mr. Walter Parker, Illinois State Employment Service,- Chicago, Illinois 

78. Mr, tjesse Perez > Rock Islajld, Illinois , . 1» 

79. Miss Loretta Perez, Chicago, Illinois , ^- . • - * 

80. -Mr^ Santos Perez» 1300 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 

^81« MrV Kemandg, Prie to, 54 75» North Milwaukee, Chicago, Illinois " ' , 

B2. Mri|. Aiifelia IPuclnski, 5475 North Milwai^ee, Chicago, Illinois 

83. Mr. Orlando Quintana, 2150 West North. Avenue, -Chicago, Illinois . ; 
' . ' ' ' - ■ . • • 

* 84, Mrs. pahila Radecki, Chicago, Illinois ' 

■ ' ' » . *" 

85. Mrs." Mtrta Ramirez, 1045 North Ridgeway, Chicago, Illirn^is. 

. • - " - ' ' . I ■ 

86. Miss JkAie Rangel, Donna, Texas ' 

87. R^v. Robiert Reicher, Chicago, Illinois ' ' ^ 
. *88. Mrs. Roberta .Rerapfer, 70 9^ Meadow Lane,. Sycamote, Illinois * 

^89. Mr. James Richardson, Chic|igo, Illinoli^ . 
901 Rev. John Ring, Chicago, Illinois ^ *. 

•91. Mr. Ceflar Rivera, 5544 Soxith Peoria, Chicago j Illinois • 

92. Mr. Ernesto Rodrizuez, Davenport, Iowa ' ' 

r ^ , 

93. Mrs. -Norma Rodrizvez, Chicago, Illinois ^ 



94. Mr, 'Henry Romero^ Chicag.o 
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95. *Mr. Ed Safford, Sycamore^ Illinois 

96. Mr< Jesse Sagaon, 1829 4th Avenue, Rock Island » Illinois « / * 

?7« Mr« Jose San^udio 434 1/2 East Northwest Highway ^ Palatine, IllijpoiB 

■ \ ' ' '. ' • • • * 

^ 9l8. Mr. Alfredo Sanchez * # 
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99 • Mr. Joseph Sanchez, Chicago, IllJ^ois ^ ^ ^ ^ 

100. Mr* Cay etano Santiago, Directoi , The Illinois Migrant Council *^ ^ . 

1307 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I Illinois 

101* Mr. Walter Sass, Chairman, Cooi County Growers Assn.-, 6032 West 
Eddy., Chicago, Illinois 

102- Mr. Maurice Schellhardt, Illinois District Manager, Skokely Van Camp \ 
Koopeston, Illinois • 

103. Mr, John.feheehan, 260 'Victoria Lane, Elk Grove Village, Illinois 

' " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . '//'.■ 

104. Rcy. Jam€?s Shifflett^ Chicago, Illinois 

■ • ■■ ' " ■ \*' ^■ 

105. Mr. Fred J. Sieberraan, Jr. Department of Public Health County Office 

- Building, Rock Islandj Illinois 

106. Mr\ J^)hu Sierra, 1829 Ath Avenue Rock lBland,^Illinois * 

107 • Mr. Tim Smith, Chairman, Community Service Center, 15 Park End Shop 
' Eik Grove Village, Illinois 

108. Mrs. Roberta Salario, Chicago, Illinois . ^ . , 

109* Mr. Edwin Sosa, Chicago ^ Illinois 

* • t ' . ', » 

110. Miss Karen Stanley, Northyest Oppoi^tunity Council, Arlington Heights, Illinois 

111. Mr. Herbert Stevens, Paxton, Illinois ^ * 
112* Mr. Jose Xerronez, Silvis, Illinois * • ' 

. 113. Miss Maria Tomayo, Arlington Heights,. Illinois 
11^^ Mr. El'Vaca, Chicago, Illinois .-'^ 
115*^Mr. Guillermo Valles, Aurora,. Illinois \ ' . 

116. Mr. Art uro Velasquez, Chicago*, Illinois 

117* .Mr. Luis Venegert, Chicago, Illinois T ' . , 

118^ Mr. Vernon, Chicago, Illinqia J 
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■ . • V , * - ■ . . ... ' . . 

119 » Mr. Ruben L. Villalohos, 1829 4th Avenue,. Rock Island, Ullnoli 

120# Mr. Gilbert Walter, Director, The Northwest Employment Bevelopwerit * 
^ Corporation, 915 North Wolcot, Chicago, Illinois 

121. Dr, Franklin Yo^r, Springfieia,' Illinois. • 



Thanks are also due to several others who rendered 'particular servicea to the 
commission: ^ , . » 

. Mr. David Avalos, and Mr. Douglas Clark who accompanied commission sUff in. 

field inveatigatisns in South Cook, Kane, and Will Counties. 
♦ 

Mrs. Rpmualdo Barba Who assiated in publicizing hearings in the Back of 

y - * ^ 

the Yards * area. ** 

Mr. Ramon Campos /'who helped publicize hearings on Chicago's North aide. 

Mr. Joae Diaz, uho assisted with general publicity of thf commi«s^on. 

Mr. Jerry /maldev and.Mlss Teresa Tieman, %o transcribed many of the tapes. 

Mr. Julio Gonzalez and Mr. John Sierra/ who served as resource persons in 

the Rock Island County ai;ea. 

Mrs. Roberta Rempfer, who, assisted commission ataff as guide and reaourca in 
the DeKalb County area. ^ " • * 
Mr. Arturo Lopez, who assited in organizing hearings In Hoopeaton.- 
Mr. filehn Durfee, who took numerous photographs of the commission's 
consideration and vho assisted In field investigations thoughout the state. 
^ Mr. Terry Yale Feiertag, who >feJave volunteer legal services to the coociiasion. 
Mr. Joae Samudio, for htf assistance ^ith fi«ld investigations in North 
Cook and Lake Countias ... * 

Mr. Sam Bell and the sta^s of the Governor's office of Human Heaourcts,' 
the Illinois Migrant Council and various Community Action«prograia« throughout 

the atat^ vhpjielped organize and coordinate the extensive housing survey 

* * /■"■-„ .■ • ' * . ■ • , 

' undertaken by the Commission. Also, thanks are due to Southern llllnbia 
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Unlvelrs'lty vhleh .h«i undereaken to collate and program the data £vpm the* 

'1* ' 

HoualQf survey. . 

A special vote of thaiiks muit go to Mrs. Barbara Bud^in and Mra* Mary 
•Francff Squirea for ttieir patience and forVearance in iTjalctng ^trrangementa 
fot. the aever*!^ comraifiion meetiliga, seeing that everything neceiiary was 
arranged, following up on commission correspondence and typing the final 
report. 
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HOXJfSING SURVEY 

» 

As part of ita work the Commiasion undertook jan - 
e:»dia\i«tive survey of i^grant housing in lUinois. 
Uhfortunately thrf data from thi/ survey was coinpiled 
too late for con^lete inclusicin' in this report/ This 
data is now being copied anfl fed intp computers at 
Southern Illinois universii^ in Carbondale and will 
be available at a later date. 
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HOUSE BILL 2129^ 

. • . • ' ' ■ . , k : 
AN ACT creating the- Spanish Speaking Peopljea Study 

Commission,', defining its pbwers and duties, and i^kiiig 

an appropriation therefor, 

WICSREM, There are more than 450,000 Spanish-^speaWing 
citizens within the State o# Illinois, many of whom 
face special problems of language, in addition- tp the 
problems faced by other minority groups? and. 
WHEREAS^ The citizens of Puerto Rican, Mexican, bul?an . 
and other Spanish-speaking backgrdtm'd are among d^ur most 
valued citizens r and 

TWHEREAS, The State of Illinois has an obligation 
these valued citizens to help them meet some of the 
majoJT problems which they face? therefore 

Re i t enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
. represented in the General Assembly ; 

Section 1. There is crnat*d the Spanish Speaking 
Peoples. Study Commission, hereinafter in this Act 
called the Commission. The Conttnisiion shall consist 

« 

of 3 menibers of the House of Representatives, 2 of ^ 
whom shall be Appointed by the Speaker and one by the nou% 
Minority Leader? 3 members of the Senate, 2 of whom shall 
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* ■ , * •' 

# . . . ■. ' *. 

ba appointed by the President Pro Tempore and one - 
by. the 'senate .Minority Leader? and 3 public membejrs 
representing Spanish speaking e^munities, 2 each 
of \^om. shall be appointed by each of the 4 above 
appointing authorities, A vacancy does nob occur oh' 
the ' Conrmissfori'beqause z^jf legislative moitiber is not 
reelected to serve in* the House from which he was • ' 
appointed/ Vacancies in the membership o£ the \^ . 
Commission shall be filXed^in the same manner as the 
original appD in tmerfts. Members of tjie Commission 
shall serve without compensation but shdll be * 
reinibursed for actual expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties. * , 
a?he Commission shall select from its membership a f . 
chairman and any other officers it considerar necessary* 
Section 2. The Commission shall study the jiroblems faced 
by Spanish-speaking persons » In its study the Commission 
Shall consider: 

(1) Language problems faced by Spanish-speaking - 
persons. " ' * 

(2) The major problems faded by Spanish-speakihg 

* ■ 

minorities* / « 

(3) Any other problems* of Spani'sh-speaking people 
that It deems necessary* 

0-2 
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r. * • * 

• ■* • . ^ 

Section 3. Jn aid of the Conmiission's study, all 
department, divisions, agf^rici^s and offices of the ^ 
Sl:ate shall afford to the Commission any requested 
diiforjnation, records or advice pertinent to the . 
tiibject matter -of the study/ 

.Section 4. Ilie "Commission sfhall report its findinsfs 
and recontmendations to the 77th Geneiral Assembly no 
later tlian Pebruapry 15, 19^^1. • 
Section 5. a?he Commissioti^ may, without regard to the 
Personnel Code, employ and fix the compensation of 
necessary assistants. ^ 

/ 

Section 6. a?he sum of $5,000 or so much thero^ as 
may be ne^cessary, is appropriated' to' the Commission 
for the purposes of this Act. ^ , - * 

Section 7. Thia Act is repealed as of July 1, 1971. 

D-3 . ' 
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Mp. Kikg. I served on other commissions during the Kennedy .and 
' ► Johnson administrations. They were advisory type commiCteee. At that 
. time I was frustrated and upset because many tirngp moneys appro- 

E'ed by the Congress of the United Stat^ were held up bjr the 
au of the Budget on various things that I happened to oe inter- 
in. We even prevailed on Vice President IJumphrey to jar funds 
loose. He did. I don't ttiink the fanners haife friends in high places ' 
today. I read in the newspapers that $10 billion are being witnheld 
that has been appropriated by the Congress of the United States. I'm * 
not trying to substantiate it* Tm^auggeeting that perhaps in jyour 
studies— — ▼ . 

Senator Stev»N80K. Your fij^re is^inaccurate. 
Mr. Kino. It is? , f 

; Senator^ Stevrnsok. It*8 low* ^ 4 

Mr. Kjcko. Well, ifi. this case I'd rather be low than high. You can ' 
correct that, I have in my notes $10 billion. SOiis sounds iSce partisan- ^ 

* fihip, and I hitvebeeiiaccufled of that before. ' . ^ 
^ • Senator Stbvenbok. Not by me. ' » 

Mr. Kino. Some of those #(lnds will })e released next year. I would 
. gueee ttiat considerable moneys that are being sat on by the Bureau of 
flie Budget aro moneys that were appropriated to jgo into r^ 
for job training, health programs^ farm administration Idans, many 
areas in which money could come into rural -^merica, and X think we ^ 
can't afford the luxury of playing politics wiwi money tbat was voted 
for by the representatives (tf the poor people OH America. 
* As an Illinois farmer, I would urge your fcommittee with the per- 
sonnel and mechanics you have, to look into tnat. A farmer like myself 
that doesn't hav% a typewriter or {Secretary, ho doesn't have the oppor- ^ 
tunitj^ tp do the mechanics of these tilings, but we can prevail u;^n ^ 
gentlemen like yourselves who are in a position to do something 
about it. • / 

I was a young farmer when we 'sVere emerging from the dej)res8ionj 
and the political and economical wise were sayipg, "Depressions are 
farm bred land farm fed. '^ ^ 

I would like to update thai saying for this subcommitt^ today and 
say, "The social, economic, and racial problems of our cities today are 
^ farm brgd and farm fed." ' * 

» • I thinic I have talked long e)P(ough. You might want to ask some 
questions. 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you very much, Mr. King. I do want 
to assure you that many of us share* your concern over the impound- ^ 
ment of already appropriated funds.* TJiere are*a number of Federal 
progrftm«i in tlii^? administration that we have been seeking to obtaixk 
release pf those fundi^ for^ and I regret to say, without much success so 
far. Much of the funds were highway funds that could aid the devel** 
^ opment of America. 

You talked a little earlier about" the need to develop rural areas 

* on a national basis, and you mentioned some of the present programs, 
including those of the Extension Service. I'm sure you arc familiar 

/ ' with the "administration's communitv development special revenue- 
sharing program. As in the case of all revenue-sharing programs, thd 
gist of it is the moneys or existing programs would be turned over to 
the State. Moneys for rural devi^lopment, instead of being spent on 
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the Extension Service, by and large, wotlld be turned over to ihe States 
to spend as they,saw ht, and also m part some funds would go to local 
forms of government. What would be the* impact of special revenue 
sharing on farmer groups und people dependent on agriculture? 
' Mr, King. You mean revenue sharing where the large buckets of 
money go into the States^ with no strings attached? I would be very 
much opposed to that. I would think the people who would suffer 
. the most would be the i)eople who had the least political lobby, the 
^ minority people; the minority racial groups of our country would 
' be the first to suffer because of racial prejuaice. 

If I may back up just a little bit, and Vra sure the good Governor 
woiJd agree with me, when we had hearings, we heard from a pub- 
lisher in Tupelo and a banker in Arkansas, and we heard from the 
OEO programs, many places where you had dedicated white and 
black people, wealthy and poor and in between, all working together. 
Tlie programs in exist^ric^weremarveloue. - 
s I don^t say when, you ge^|ai>to other areas that people steal the 
money, but the point I'm try ing to make is it would completely depend 
on the "-dedication of the local people or county officials or State' 
officials. 

If their dedication was their paramount interest, their dedication 
to people, if real good guidelines were estabiishodi and I don^t want 
to get started on that, were set up on revenue slmring, then it mi/Bjht 
have some worthwhileness, but if it is turned over to States, I think 
the Federal Government is far more fair than S^te, county, city 
gove^^mehts,asyougodo^yntheline; , 

I spent 2 years working* in Holmes County, Miss., afte^r we flnish'ed 
bur work, lou might understand this because you raise 'beef cattle, 
too. We attended a 2- or 3-day kyjhposium, and the gist was thaf there 
would be 100 million more people by the yQdv 2000, I figured IIS 
pounds of beef times all those peopleMs gomg to take a lot of beef. ♦ 

One of the men from the foundation ^n\d fhey ^vanted to do a little 
experimenting on a project in that area. So they contacted Representa- 
tive Robert Clark f rom*IIolmes^C'Ounty,^Miss., the cmly black man ever 
elected to the Mississippi legislatureV and a farmer; and to make a 
long story short, thijy got 80 people, and the Ford Foundation pro- 
vided the money, and I went do^Yn periodically and tried to help ' 
upgrade their cattle and do a few things that most farmers would 
think would be routine. • , ' ' ' 

If people want to work touether* we could do grwit things in this 
country. If we treat people as himian" beings and be fair with eiveryone^ 
it's amazing how many wonderful people there are in this country* 
Wlicai we appeal to tiheir better side, they* show tJieir better side. It 
would solely depend on Mr. and Mrs? America in the Main Streets 
^ of ^he United States; if everybody was dedicate(l and tried to serve" 
their people in the oommunitv, tHen it qouH work. Wlmi you han'd 
out surplus-food cardg according to how they vote^then those things 
become repulsivje. I don'^T<:now the answer to that. 

Senator Stevbnson. Tliank you again, Mr. King, We're going to 
have to push this hearing through to its conclusion. We are very. 
, grateful to you for coming here. It has been very helpful. I hope you 
did better with youtf beef cattle la^ year than I did with mine. 
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Our next witness is Philip Sorenson,. fanner Lieutenant Governor • 
of Nebraska, and chairman of the Agribusiness Accountability 
Broject, ^ - - 

STATEMENT OF PHTTiTF SOBEHSEN, CRAIBXAS, AQ^mVBIS^iS^ 
ACCOTOTABHITY PBOJECT, WASHIHflTOBr, 'D.O.J FOEMEE UEIT- 
^ TEFAHT GQyEBHOE OP HEBEASKA 

Mr. SoRj5Nfi»K» Mr. Chaimmn, my name is Philip C. jSorensen, and 
/ I ain testifying here today as a spolcesman for the Agribuspiees Ac- 
countability Project, Our -project is a public interest research effort • 
^ tj^nt has been yrorkmg since laafc O^fcot)er on on^examinfttion of the . 
role of big busineee in agriculture and in rural America^ Tli© project 
^ is sppnwred by three Wadiiiigton, D.C., organisations: The Project 
• on Corponrf^ Eeeponsibility, the Center for Clommunity>Ohange, and 

the Washington Research Project. The project is based in Washingtwi, . 
- D.O., and is funde^by the Field Foundation.^ \ 
I cannot ap^EoacSi my task this morning "without some skepticism V. 
and preeumption. Rural poverty and the plight of the farmworkers 
have beeh definitively documented on nunierous occasion^ The power- 
, ^ " lesenees and frustmtion of the ^worker and the small farmer, the in- , 

, . ;Hdequacies and ineptneee of the corrective programs, the outrage of 
• * , it^all, have time and again been more doquently told. Yet to little 
nvail. 

. Why has nothing changed? ^RHho has decided that wo are going 
to v^ind down rural America ajaSvpursue a policy of oorporatization ? 

I would suggeefc, by way of an answer, tlmt wo have failed by 
concentrating Solely on owditions, without uncovering causes or ex- 
ploring consequences. Delineating such causes and consequences, I 
•would f urtbar suggee*, is the challenge to this subcommittee. 

Rural America js not just agriculture, but agriculture is its eco- 
nomic backbone. As farm technology has rcdftccd the number needed, 
and as high expenses and low return have reduced the number fi- 
,nancially able, agripulture has been strangling m its oyn inde- 
jpendcnc^ and success. Into this breach have stepped {he corporatf*'. 
farm and agribusiness. -1 
: In the wriod smce World War It, the number of farms has de- 
clined bjr half and the average size of farms has doubled. Big capital 
and big influence have become the requisites for successful farming. 
Large farm oi>erations now account for only 13 percent of all farms, 
but they take in almost two-thirdp of all farm sales. 

The industrialization of agriculture has produced an uliparalieled 
abundance of food, but It has also produced unjjaralleled poverty, ^ 
disclocation, and social tension on the farms and in the small towns 
of 'America. * . . ^ . ^ 

Corporate farms and agribusiness ma3r not be the origijial 'cause, 
but they sustain and foster the strangulation of the small-farmer, the 
farmworker, and the small town. And tJi^wr^Hy^s Government. Let 
mo give a few examples. x ^ 

^ 1. Del Monte Corp. claims toybc the largest producer ancljiistributor 
of canned fruits and vegctabl/s in tiwi world, marketing ^ diferent 
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\. iStyles.aid g^^^ food;' Del is much iMm than that, The>^ 

V company 'dwns^ 32jP0tf^^ a^ 

States. They operate processmg*- 
• ' ' pluiits m iijne f orfeigri countnes, includijcig SoAfli Africa. They oyfn ' 
*i \ 14 can jnanuf actuimg. -comptim '24^ public restaurants, five" trucking 
■■■ o^i^^%}j^^ termina^ a' label prints 

: ; ^^ of other affribusiness dnterprises> Del Monte 

'■^■c: ^ I from / 

' .IjQw of 6,000 ft) a peaksbf SSfjOdO. Tho ' 
^ . ; , i' b^ Del Mohte,: thrpug^h^^^ and by xjontractuiul airahge-f ^ 

% : ' . /n^ ]ai JL9to^ when . it loofe^d^Jike farmworkers ^^re about to be 

/ I iiicluded in the n^ioual lu^empl^^iakent^cQlnipensaticm 
, * V to took the time^to oppose such cover^l^ 

; ^' tI?o: house their workers, DeL.Monte owns several labor camps. I wish ;^ 

i ' ; \ta sEow you, and offer cbpies-f or the record,- two photographs of ^ch 
^^ . , <ii^J>s in Calif Qi^ ' ; . , * ^ 

' ^ Thi$ is on^located 6n South Bear.Creek. I dbn't know if you can | 
.* see it from this di^ance, r. ' / ^ ^ / 

; m ' Senator SxEViENSo^sr* It. looks ifiore.like a concentration camp.' • 
- -^^ ' 

^ Mr., SoRWSEN'. IMa not a prispher of war camp, but this is a campi , 
> * • Jor housing, for farmworkerj^t at DeLM V ; • 

, . ' ^ (The p^iotographs referred to follow on pages 104 and i05. ) 

. -Description for plioto on page 104 : , > ' - 

■ . . • • :■ . : ■ / ..- -. ■ # ■ 

: Bel Monte farm Jabor camp in Merced County^ 'iSalifornia. Del^Monte owns , 
: . in Merced County. 5^100 acres with a market value of $6.9 million. Land holdings ^ 
' - include p6acli oijchards, fig orchards, and numerous farm tabor, camps. Located 
? on South B0are^efek; Taken in wint^ j^^^^^^ - ^ 

' V'r"--'vX-:-/ " • ,■• • '^--'Z , ./ ■ 

Description for photo on page ^05 : ' . ' ' * - * 

- : ■ - ' "■ '. • ■ ■ ' ■ ■;■ - ■ "'- , • - ■ . ■ ^ \ - 

♦ Del Monte farm labor eamp in San Joaquin X^ounty, California (on Calp^ 
Road near Clif ton Court Boad) . Bel Mojite owns over 3,300 ac^es in San Joaquin 
. County with a market valu(& of ov^f $11,6 million. The Del Monte ptoperty. 
^ includes five f arm-lab(j!r camps. Taken in ^int^r of -70/71. 



The fir^fc picture i|> of a Del Monte -faiin Jabor Ga«m Merced, 
Qoilnty, California. Del Monte owns in Merced Cmmty 5,1$M) acres with 
a market value of $6.9 million. Land holdings include peach orchard^, 
fig orchards, and numerous farm !lab6%camps. 

Located on South Bear Creek. Taken in Winter, of 197CU71. 
^ 'The second picture of a farm labor camp at Del Monte, Calif., this 
is in San Joaquin on the Galpack Eoad nep.r Clifton Court Road, 
^ where they own 3,300 acres and thte property includes five farm-labor 
cam^s. The most prominent part of this picture is a sign that says "no 
trespassing," and there is a high wooden fence and a metal fence "vith 
barbed wire to^keep people out and perhaps keep pet^le in. ' ♦ 
/ 2. Tenneco is a conglomerate, that probably is best.knowrf for its' 
-oil' arid gas products. BAt- this massive corporatfon, one of the. 25 
largest industrial corporations in America, is just as deeplv immersed ^ 
in agribusiness. For starters, it owns the Kern County iUtnd Co., a ' 
milli<m-acre spread in. Calif oriiia that leases another 700,000 acres of 
farmland elsewhere. That gfant company is a major employer of farm 
labor, and it includes subsidiary owfxerghip olf^tocessing plants and a 
farm management company. The^J. I. Casfe Go. is one. of the largest 
manufacturers of farm* machinery in the country, and ij| is a direct 
"subsidiary of Tenneco. Another subsidiary, Tenneco Chemicals, is a' 
major producer of pesticides^ while Tenneco's Packaging Corp*, of 
America is also deeply involved in the food industry. 

3^ Stokely-Van Gamp ranks 42d among all food processing and sixth 
among canning fipns the N*atio%. It bad $274 million in net sales 
and operatinic:' revenues in 1970. It employs, according to Moody's, 
ip,000 seasonal employees in its pl^ts and fields. 

^The housing, wajares, and practices with regard to 860 migrant work- 
ers working in the Hpopeston and Rochell% Ill., areas — snapping as- 
paragus— do not differ from the sordid conoUtiohs of migrants all over, 
the country. ' 

For the fiscal yeair Ending May 31, 1969, the top officers 6i the com-, 
pany were^paid an aggregate of $318,000. Five migrant farmworkers' 
aurihg that period, on the- average and in the aggregate, would have 
eamedless than $10^000. . s . " 

I wish to enter into the record at this point a copy of' a form of 
contract between Stokelv-Van Camp and its migrant farmworkers. ' 

Senator Ste\tbnsok. The'material will be entered into the*r^rd. , 

• (The material referred to follows:)- 

AoEKEMiifT To Bkpw)y I^nCLD AHvo/0% Fact^rt Wobkebs 

Snbjecfe to arrival \n sad9factory^liy»ical condition at below named deatinatlon 
designated as the place of employm^it^ . - / 

This agreement is made and entjered into by and bet^veen Stokely-Van diiinp, 
Inc., with principal offices at Indianapolis; Indiana,. hereinafter designated as the 
"Company" and tlie undersigned v^xmn hereinafter desigmtted as the "applicant*' 

1. The jCoinpany shall not be obligated to' employ the applicant nnlef3« said 
applicant is physically lit to perform the work contemplated ft)«irein on arrival 

• 9t the destination designated below as the point of employment. . ' 

2. The Company agrees to employ the applicant in the growinsr, harvesting, " 
and/or^ pijpaserving of seasonal crops provided he arrives In fit physical condi- 
tion for work beginning at the agreed destination, ^^^i, i, 

. (Town) 

; in the state of — ^ — hereby designated as the i^ace of 

, (State) / • 

em{>lOyment 

8. The Company agrees to pay the qualified applicant the mlttlmnm legal wage . 
^iT work performed but not less than the rate of wage for the same class of 
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l^orkenr and dassiilcatiocL of rmk lurevailing in the locality where the work is 
formed, ' ^ ' ♦ 

Tor In-plMtt or Industrial Work, $ per hour, v • . 

for Agricmltural or Meld Work, 'the prevailing rate but not less tiian 
\hour. # * , 

pr Specific Piece Work, th§ prevailing ritte per unit ^ 

4. \onie Ck>mpany shall^ if reqnestod^ adirance by wa:^ of a loan transportation 
fare yCrom point of recruitment to specified dastination, which cost of fare shall 
he repaid by applicant to Company out of his earnings after being emiployed nt r 

' said destination, provided, however,^ sihould the appilicant remain in the employ 
\ of the iOompany thj:oughout the canning season concluding th^ fall of the cu^ent ' 
year when all Company crops are harvested and iwreserved, the Company will 

• absorb said transpChiation cost or fare and In the event same'has been deducted 
from his earnings will refufd such amoupt ta the' qualifying'emidoyee at the end \ 
of the fall harvest and canning seasoti. ' . ■ 

5. When any particular seiiflonal crop to which the applicant is assigned as a 
worker Is harvested arid wocessed, and the Company has crops to be harvested 
and processed' in other i^tes or localities the applicant shall be required to * 
accept' work in such other states or localities, under the terms and conditions of 
this 'agreeihent ; however, the Compa!ny shall pay the cost of transportation for 
transfer of the employee to such state o*" locality. ■ ^ * 

6» In the event the. Company doe? iK)t have continuous work, the applicant 
may accept interim seasonal employment with other employers ts may be ar- . 
ranged by himself br by 'the Company, but the Company will not pay transporta-. 

• tion to or from such Interjim empl<x/ei^f ' , 

7. The applicant agrees to accept work as specifically assigned' by the Company 
in grooving, harve^ing, *nd/or proc^jsing seasonal agricultural crops and agrees 
further to render work* under this Agreement to the satisfaction of the Oomr 
pany on each specific assignment until all seasonal agricultural crops are bar- . 
vested, processed, apd preserved in the current year, at which time the Agreement 
qjiall be terminated. . 

8. The applicant agrees to accept such termJB, conditions, and prlviliges ^ 
employment applicable to all Company employees at any locality of employment, 
such privileges to include Workmen^s Compensation Insurance as governed 
by the specific laws of the individual state where the assigned work Is performed. 

• Place of Bxejartlon.^ ^- ^ ™J ' STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 

Date ---^ By- 

Home Address - z (Company) 

Age— — -J-.™^ ^— Sex ' — • ' 

Advance on Earnings .—1^^ (Applicant) 

^ransi}ortatton - -^^ Other Cash t ^^«J™_ 
(SocIal Security Number) 

In accoManoe with properly approved written request on file, the applicant 

listed above is this date referred for employment at the 

desigiMited destinayion Above written, with the employer as named herein and 
♦underxhetermsandconditionsof this Agreement. * '■ ^ 

^ .OTOKBLY-VAN CAMP,^INC. ' " 

. By. 

Bate^^^-'- ^- 

Mr. SoRBNSEK, I do not have time this morning to go^nto all specifics 
as to conditions of housing anU employment practices of Stokeley-Van 
Camp with regard to migratory worKers,; but they do not vary much 
fv6m conditions iiU over the country, but I AvWld like to r€^a\i one 
paraj^raph of this contract. ; . V 
^ This agreement is printed up by Stokely^Van Camp to employ 
feirmworkers to be transported, often from southern Texas to Illinois. 
, This particular contract I have is toHoopeston, 111. To be paid either 
' $1.60 an-hour for in-plant work, or $1.30 an hour for agricuftT^ral field- 
iqjprk* The employee must pay for his transportation to bring him up 
frbm South Texas to Hoopeston, 111, ^ 
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One of the provisions of this contract I think Reflects the general . 
kind of attitude or approach toward the migrant seasonal farmworker. ' 
Itreaast. * r 

When any partfpular seasonal crop to wblcb applicant is assigned as Worker 
is harvested, And thp company has crops to be harvested or cropped in other 
states, the applicant shall be required to ^accept work in such other states and 
localities under the terms of this agreement 

In other wGfrds, ^'hen this farmworker in eoutherri Texas sign§ a con- 
tract to go to work for Stokely-Van Camp who has plants and fields 
all 5ver this Nation, he is. also required to aceept.work any other place 
in |his countnr. if Stokely-Van Camp has crops to be . harvested or 
processed in othfer States. , j : • " • 

This momipg's New York Tifaes ha^' an editorial entitled "TRe 
Best Crop'' where it talks about corporate fanning and.agribusin^ 
They mention farming becoming big Jbusiness. attracting corporate in- 
vestment and that the Government no^ finds itself in the ludicrous 
position of subsidizing the rich. TSi^ editorial says that clearly dollars 
are the best crop down on the farm nowadays and the best thing to farm 
is not the north 40, but ,tJife-<3ove]3Qjrierit. Agribusiness, it^concludee, 
has been feeding at the public trough too long.. ^ , 

I gave only three exrtmplfes of the cort)orate invasion of a^cultnre. 
There are others, Dow Chemical Col, Heubleih, Coca-Cola, Penn Cen- 
tral, Bank of America, CfmipbelPs.SouRj Prudential Insurance Ca, 
Atlantic Seaboard RailrQaa, Union Carbide,' Goodyear Tire & |lub- 
i^r Co., Safew£Q^, and manj^iiriany more including corporate families 
like Antle and Buda and Brand and Bentsen. 

our best estimate Y5 ;0 85 p^ercent of^ the -farmworkers 'are em- 
pl^ed by major food and i adustrial corporations. In Illinois, '^80 p6r- 
ceniof the farmworkers are employed for four large corporations. 
SticR is just a*partial rpllcal of the agribusiness complex that has dras- 
tical% altered rurarl Ameri( a, and t^ay dominates it 

L^destiny of the small Karmer, the farmworker and in farct all of 
rural America is now, for tlie most part if not wholly, determined by 
those 'vmo consider , them merely a cost of doing business. Corpora- 
tions doVt ihak^ purchases in small towns. They view farmworker and 
fat^ner |wirer as an incr^aseu cost of doing business, in other words, a 
situation, flo resist with all oi their economic and |)olitical power. 

The f anmvorkei* and the small farmer deal witlx America with their 
hats in hand And the Government is not known for its responsiven(?ss 
to those whcbe only power i$ a hat in their hand^, The XJ.S, Depart- 
ment of A^culture is at worst a department of agribusiness, and at 
best a crashing bore^ It has presided over a continuing hj^alt drama of 
immense tragedy, rewritten the script Into confusingN^?id yawn-filled 
statiirtics, and when the ^heater is empty paid off th^-sealpers- 

%i is no coincidence that agriculture is represent^ in Washington by 
agribusiness interests, in Congress, in the ITSDA and in tHe lobbies too 
numerous to mention. . < 

Government programs for the farmworker, the smal| farmer and 
rural America at large Imve consisted of prolonging and anesthetizing 
their demise, and they have been formulated and administered by 
those who will claim the estate. . ' . 

Mr* Oliairman, 'this subcommittee has had a productive and distin- 
guished record of examinmg and. documenting the^plight of migrant 



farmworkers. Under the chairmaaslup of Senator Mondale^ this sub- 
committee produced the final word on farmworker powerlesaness, 16 
volumes of excellent,testimpny. But the concludingjiioliane of that testr 
imony, given almost exiictly a year tigo today, Altered the focus of the' 
subcommittee^rom the powerle^sj^ tnej>owerful. That hearing on the 
deplorable lal^or practiceb^of the Coca-Cola Co* marked /i very iiflpor- . 
taut and pa:oi>er shift in focus. * . . 

It is that shift in focus that x)0ses the challenge to this subcommit- 
tee now. Until the veil is lifted from these forces at work in the coun- 
tryside and in Government, nothing can really change because we will 
•only be dealing with symptoms and not causes. 

CONSEQtfENCES , 

- I am also suggesting that the consequences of our ^reseht direction ' 
should be examined as well.;^Rural Amw^ca is npt just agriculture. 
It is- towns as well as farms; it is small businessmen, plumbers,.iaw- 
vers, teachers, factory workers as* well as farmer^ audi f artnworjkers. 
It is a life style with many advantages, »if you are not immersed in 
poverty, and soiHGf disadftintages when compared to the city, but in 
any event a style that offer;} an alternative to city living. 

Rural America contributes' a vital flavor to the American character, 
an4 a distinct heritage -of peoplef^and accomplishments to this ITa- 
tion^s culture and works. ^ .. . . . ' 

If niral America, dies^it \i'iH not just inean a hardship for the in- 
dividuals involved or a further .crowding of our cities with those now 
•well-known accompanying problems-^that is the cost of its death.; it 
means :;a shrinking of oui: country's character and culture— -and that- 
wilibethe value we have Ipst, 

With the present processes continuing, we seem doomed to honor 
these values only in their,memory. ^ ' J ^ 

Mr. Cliairman, it is long past time for a national dialog on what . 
we want in rural America. Finally, now public leaders must face the 
difficult question of* whether we will be a fotally .urbanized Hation 
abandoning the niral areas to conglomerate agriculture, or whether < 
we think that there is in rural America a combination of vaWes, cul- 
ture and life styles that is worth developing as an alter^native to 
megalopolis. In short, shall rairal America simply be one interlockeS 
and integrated agribusiness factory, or shall it also be a place to live 
and work for yourself as welj as others. 

This is an altogether appropriate question for the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee of the Senate. 

C0KCLTT8I0V 

It is the view of the Agribusiness Accountability Project that an 
investigation into the causes and consequences of tfie plight of farm- 
workers,,small farmers, and rural poor would be a lo^^cal extension of 
the subcommittee's past work; In terms*of powerless niral people, it 
would be the most useful direction for the subcommittee to talke attliis 
time iil its history* The following are among the broad issues that the 
subcommittee should examine : . 
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/* I. THE icxra^or ora tamust takm: 

It is important to destroy ^he carefully nurtured myth that the small 
family farmer remains the backbone of Americans acricultural econ- 
omy. In fact, agricultural programs work against the little farmer, 
' who has little if any voice in the shaping? of those programs. The family 
farmer myth has beenflfoetered by agribusiness giants in an effort ^to 
avoid reasonable Government relation of tljpir own nfassive 
industry. . ^ 

^ 4> " H. OOT CORPORATB INVADERS 

A parallel to the decline of the family farmer is the rise of corporate 
f agriculture.' It is essential tfi> any understanding of rural American 
today to'know precisely the nature and^iterit of agribusiness. Exactly 
what corporations are in^agrifcusiness? How much' land is owned or 
, controlled? How many farmworkers are employed imder what con- 
ditional? What is the 5nare of the market controlled? Where are the 
interlocks? What is the degree of vertical inte^ation^of crops? These 
'are the kinds of questions that need to be answered^ and there follows 
some .suggested categories of agribusiness that warrant questioning : 

A. The corporate families. , ^ 

B. The tax-loss farmers, including some of the nciajor lionagri- 
cultural corporations in the country. y 

0. The food processors^ such ^s Del Monte,- Green Giant, 
Stokely Van Camp, GreUt We^em Sugar, Ralston Purina, and • 
' Coca'Qola. ' , 

J), ^he chain stores, such as Safeway, A. & P., et cetera. 4 , 
E. T%e farm "input" industries^machinery, chemicals, seed, 
feedi pii^ marketing, transportation, et cetera. 

. F. The Cbngiomeratea, including Dow Chemical, Tenneco,^ 

Alico, et cetera; ^ 

G. The financiers, such as Bank of America, Prudential In- 
; suranceOo.^ and others. 

in. AGRIBUSINESS IKPACT OK RtJRAIi AMERICA 

How has this corporate invasion changed rural America? What 
has it done to the small farmer in terms of the price he can get , in terms 
iof his share of the market, in terms of his cost of operating, and gen- 
erally m terms of his ability to compete? Wliat has it meant to the 
farmworker? To the small town and those who live and work there? 

' , IV. AGRI-GOVERNMENT 

#What are the dimensions of agri-gpvemmcnt in Washington, the 
. 'agribusiness lobbies and associations, its influence and representation 
in Government, its influence in pojitics? 1 
^ What is the extent of the agri-government harvest— direct and in- 
direct subsides to rij^ribusiness^ who gets how much and who gets little 
or nothing, how are'services divided up, whom do the land^-grant col- 
leges serve? *. 

And finally, ^agri-goyemment' versus the farmworkers. What is its 
participation in keeping labor chftap—braceros, greeri-'carders, wet- 
backs—and keeping labor down— union-busting procurement pro- 
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grams, exclusion from Federal benefit legislation, getting of ameliora- 
tive programs? ' / . ' 

V. HtTRAIi AMERICA: AGRIBUSINESS OR AGRICUMrURB? 

* . 

Where do we want to go in rural America? Who decides this? 
Should the powerful control? What are the solutions? It should be 
evidence by now that there are no traditional solutions. Our failure to 
date is suffi.cient evidence of that. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not eayy your role. Basic solutions will arouse 
powerful and emotional opposition, with little offsetting rerwards. 

But this subcommittee may be all that the rural poor have got. 

Senator Swvkntsok. I thank you, Mr. Sore^sen. for a very powerful 
and important statement- Your^atement and the statements of the 
other witnesses this morning have^ I think, all indicated that there is 
reason to believe that.many of otnr public .policiw benefit, perhaps in- 
tentionally, just about everybody except' tne public// . ' 
. Thee0 hearings will continue m the f all ii^to ^yh^ our public 
policies in agriculture which govern life in America^ for whose tbenefit, 
and witix what consequences. There will be opportunities for, all parties 
and all issues to be heard as we continue our hearings then. 

.1 wish we (joftMl ^ntinjie now, but we are being evicted. The room 
id needed for another hearing which is about tp begin. This 'hearing 
therefore is adjourned. 

■ (Whereupon, the committee was a^jourtied at 1 ;40 p.m.; to recon- 
vene subject to the cjill of the Chair,) 



FARMWORKERS IN RURAL AMERICA; 197M972 
(Farmworkers in Rural Poverty) 



' * STmGOMKrrTTE oir JtroRATORr I/Abor of tot 

Woihrngtori^ J>.G. 
The subcommittoe met at 9:30 a-m.^ pursuant to notice, in room ' 
C202, New Senate Office Building, Senktor Adlai K Stoveneon III, 
' ► of lUinQis, presiding* ^ , 
Preaent: Sena^re Stevenson and Hughes. 
. ^ Committee i^ff present: Borea Chertkov, counsel; Eugene Mittel- 

mon, minority counael. 

Senator Stbvensok. Thij^ scheduled hearing of the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee will come to order* ' 

' This mominff we bcj^ the second in a series oi hearings on fann- 
. ' workers in rural Amenca. ^ 

The scope and direction t»f thiee^ hearings is set forth in my remarks 
at the July 22 hearings, which have bewi distributed this morning. 
The extent of rural poverty and the reasons for its persistence were 
discussed at the earlier hearing. O . * ■ * 

In these hearings we will explore the effect of mechanization in 
farming on the social and economic f abric of rural Anaerica ; whether 
the advent of agribusiness, aild the rise of corporations and conglom- 
' eratee is agricultural powers, has helped to alleviate rural poverty, 
or to agifravate it; and whether "agrigovermaent*^ iij meeting its re- 
sponsibuities to allj^the people and all the institutioift of rural Amer- 
ica. These subjects will be explored in the context of land use pa|^ms 
and rural economic development potentials. ^ 

Our first :f?itnees this morning is Mrs. Polly Icbberts, the coauthor 
of a recent Nader report on "Power and Land m California". I under- 
stand that Mrs. Ro|]^rti^ was responsibfe for the first three chapters of 
this Nader report, and these wejre the chapters that concentrate on 
the impact of Isnd use policies on farmworkers. 

Welcome to our heanngs, Mrs. Roberts. Your report has stirred 
some controversy, stimulated some thinking, and I look forward to; 
learning of your views on how the findings and conclusions of your' 
• report relate to our study of farmworkers in runil poverty. 

X ou may proceed. 

Mrs. RoBXRTS. I have a written statement to submit for the record 
and I will summarize it. 
) Senator Sixveksok. It will be received fojr the record and printed 

following your testimony* 

(m) 
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STATBMEHT OP MES. POLLY EOBEETS, CO ATITHOE OF '^WEE SSD 
* LAlIDvIN CALIFOEIIIA'* 

Mrs. BoBEinrs. In the California study, the <juestion is roughly who 
owns the land, t^ho benefits from -what happens to the land, aTld who * 
\ gets hurt, who determinea public pplicy toward the land and how. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has. about 2 million of California's 50 

* million ttcres which they got as land grants during tlw «time they 
were building the railroad- Ther^ wer^ ajaumber of conditions attached I , 

' to this land grant, in particular that the land was to be used for build- 
' ing the railr(ted, tnatis they would be able to cut the timber f • * 

th€#ties and if the land had. coal and iron deposits theV were to use § 
those; / . . . ' 

If tl^ey had not either used, or sold the .land by 3 years after they ' 
cdmpleteq the^ railroad it was supp<^^ to rpvert tj? the public As you^ ^ 

• Imow, they are still -holdings that land now^ they ara^ drilling for oil, • P 
^- they are farming it. We feel a good legal case could be made that 

Southern Pacific should return the land: 

• We had about. 25 people *air over the State, studying various areas, 
Mostly we collected a lot of fairly well-knowii material in many dif- / 
ferent areas— we could not do very much original research because 
most of ua were not experts and we had only th6 summer* IJiere were 
some complaints about the report when it came wt that' we didn't find 

/ anything much terribly new, but this criticism missed the point. - 
^ " ift fact what we were looking for was systematic patterns of abuse*, 
^ ""Ihfive listed some hereu* i " 

The first|kPile is the use of public expenditure for private gain^jn - 
particular the iconstruction of public works for private gain. I think 
J the most glaring examiples are these W(^r projects all over California, . 
^ mo6(t of which when you look clo^ly at ISfiem are returning perhaps 50 
cents on the dollar. But they do give some i>eople a lot of water extra . 
cheap. * . A • ' 

And then there 'is my main to^c tcKky, the perversion of public 
programs designed to help the poor into programs which in fact, 
benefit thef rich at the expense of the poor. 

No. 3 is tax subsidies for the rich, and there are a lot more than just 
the capital gains tax I f^t) into, here. ' - 

• No. 4 is the prostitution of e:qp^erti9e, particularly to provide phoney 
economic justifications for the above abuses. For example you will • 
find the Bureau of Reclamation using a i-percent or lower discount * - 
rate and that kind 6f thing. It is really amazing. 

No. 5 is the corruption and unaccountability of public ofiicialsr-and 
we didn't meaai just bribetaking. There was some, we didn't findT very 
much. But we mean corruption m the most general sense, such as piit- 
ting legislators in excessive dependence on powerful interests, or con- 
flict of interests. As an example of institutionalized conflict of interest. 
State real estate commission is supposed to be composed of realtors, and 
the State forestry commission is composed of lumber companies rep- 
resentatives, and the . agricultural commissioners are ^imong other ^ 
things supposed to supervise spraying of pesticides although they 
obviously have vested interests in not checking too carefully as to what 
gets sprayed. . , 
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. No. 6 is the violation or nonenf orcement of laws by those entrusted 
with their enforcement. I will later go into violations of immj^jration 
laws by the border patrol ajid then, of couree. there is Bureau of Recla- 
mation's failure to enforce the IfiO-acre limitation on land to be irri-' 
gated f rom' Federal T)r(>iec.ts. ; • V^. 

Finally there is the arrogance and dishonesty of large cori)orations 
an,d trade aseociations in deaJing with the public. For example, I might 
mention here the "Proposition 18" campaign which was a statewide 
proposition to allow localities to vote to divert up to 25 iJerce^t of theii* 
gas taxes to be used on public tnuisportalion and i)ollution control. 

Well, the lughwtty lobbv got itself together aad raised a* whole pile 
pf-money,.^d pla^red the St?ute from one end to the other with bill- 
boards m bright colors saying "More taxes ? No, No. 18." / ' 
> Of ootifr^ thef proposition got clobbered. Yet it didn't have anything • 
todowithraiangxhefaxee. • . ./ , ° 

Let me gpw ^.irito'my fopicT/rdidn^ work oii.the entire' first 3 
chapter^; I wirot^. only the, subsidy section of. the agriculture part of 
the Mok. I, not .really an expert, on any of these areas so my work 
represents essentially the findings of ah interested member of the 
ptiblic. 

I think one of ttie mo«£ interesting things that wfe went into is the 
corporate farms. Y014 are^ware there is an increasing concentration of 
land and particularly land in corporate farms. Calif omia leads the 
Nation, think, m the number of corporate farms, mavbe Hawaii and 
Anzona are pretty closCf^but California, I believe, has the highest 
, number of corporate farms. ^ , ^ - ^ 

. Of course when you look at a corporate farm you have to distinguish 
between just.a large holding that Farmer Brown has incorporated for 
taa; reasons and some of the farms that belong to other corporations or 
groups of unrelated individuals. The XJSDA rectotly did a statistical 
profile of California corporate farms which, found a rather startling 
concentration. , 

The,0SDA study found one-fourth to one-third of Calijfomia's crop 
lands production comes from 1,673 corporate farms, which are about a 
little less than 3 percent, of. Calif omia'^s^ST^OOO commercial farms, and - 
20 percent of these farms accounted for half the corporate production. 
Actually, there were .very few o^ithe major publicly traded corpora-' 
tions, jiifi* a few like American Qranamid, Purex, Tenneco, Southern 
Pacific. But the USDA'S figures 'for cx)ncentraAaon understate the 
actual concfentration because 1^ some regions and sonin. crops yOu may- 
have one company completely dominating the production. 

-We wanted to find out why there was this rapidly increasing concen- 
tration of land into the hands of corporations. Most of all, we wanted 
to find out whether this concentration resulted from natural economic- 
forces or whether public i)olicy had something to do with it. 

One of the first things we looki?^ at was economies of scale. The big 
farm organisations in Calif oriiiii are always telling you. that the 
family farm or anythinjcf close to.t4ie family farm is econorpic obsolete 
and you cant make a living with 1^ than a thousand acres. We dis- 
covered that all things being equal that just isn't so. On a high value 
cash crop a guy can make a perfectly gopd living on 640 acres, that is 
he gets all of the economies of scsle on about 640 acres, and lee^than 
for some of the fruits. For instance.* 10 acres of lemons are worth, ovat 
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$60,000,^ besides rfJajmers hava cooperatives, th^y can get those same 
ecwiomies of scale even if their holdings are considerably smaller. ' 
Sothatwasn^tit 

It wasaruQ that a small farmer in order to survive has to keep grad- 
ually mcreasmg the size of his holdings but that doesn*t mean he has 
to have ip,000 acres. So if it wasn^t just economies of scale ft had to-be 
sometlun^ else ; that something else turns Qut to be a number of public 
, policies which have a f ery drastic impact on smaller f armersc 

, I have.gone into a little bit of the ecQjiomicJs here.and I h5pe it doesn^t'' 
get too tephnicaJ. The large operators and corporations have a lot*f 
capital and not so much labor, they have a lot of land, a lot of equip- 
ment and relatively easy access to financiag, 

^ . The little guy dofee not have that, he just has^his little plot of land . 
,and Ijis own two hands. Any kind of public policy that favors thtf, 
guys with a lot capital over the guys who just ha,ve lalxxp % going 
to discnmmate against the smaller f atmers. 

Another way of puttmg it, as I mentioned, is that the fa^rmer's 
returns on his labor are disproportionately low. Which means if he 
had inveeted his money % the stock market and then takeai an outside 
managerial job, he would be getting abo\it the same from the itock' 
market or pej^aps a little more, but certainly a lot more" for his labor. 
Low return on labor and overproduction have been traditional ptob- 
^"^^u^ture— problems which public policy has very g^atly 

One of the most interesting areas of public policy with a gre^it im- 
pact on agriculttfre, is the capital gains tax, though I think the effect 
IS unintentional. Kamely, ^agriculture makes a marvelous tax shelter 
if you have a lot- of heavily taxed income; Say you are a practicmg 
doctor or dentist or you are just a big corporation with ft! lot of cash 
inc)ome; A very good way to avoid taxes is to inveet;^that money in 
agnculture. You invest it in building up an on^Jiard, or a prize 
breedmg herd all the while dieducting it as a loss, ancUhen when it 
comes to .filing the Orchard or herd many years later you pay only 
25-percent capital gains tax on it instead of 50 percent or more: In 
effect agriculture is a machine for converting cash income to capital 
gains~y ou can save an awful lot of moft^ that way* 

JCou can also save taxes because of the way laijd is talced. 

Land is generally uhdertaxed, which makes it ver^ cheep to' invest 
a lot of extra money in just holding the .land, because you g«* the 
intere^ free while you are holding that land, say if your land ap- 
preciates at the same rate as holdings of stocks. You are getting income 
from the stocks.-every year, and you are toxed on that income from the 
stocks. But as your land increases in value you are not taxed on the 
appreciation each year, you are just taxed at the end of the time when 
you sell that land 9,nd tha* can save you an awful lot of money, too. 

So we found that a lot of individuals and corporations go into agri- 
culture and landholding just for the tax breaks. Tlmt mean*s they 
don't -care whether they make a profit from it or not. This is unfair 
competition for the guys who arfe farming for a living, who don't get 
the tax breaks and have to make a profit to survive. 

There were getting to be so many speculative holdings of citrus in 
the last decade that the 1069 Tax Reform Act actually contained a 
provision more or less knocking out the capital gams loophole for 



citrus but it still aj)plie8 to everything else. As I undexsfcand every yea? 
hx Toxaa the cattle-raising inausti*>r takes a, bigger taxless. As far as 
the IRS can soe Texans actually lose money on cattle. 

Tlie next sections— the ones I actually worked on in preparing thtJ 
re|wrt^eal with the various subsid^^ * 

1 think we are all familiar with tne price support prbgnuns. Es- 
sentially the Government pays fanners to keep the prices high so that 
the public CAH pay more for food* This Is supp<5eed to rfeduce fluctua- 
tions in farm jnc(Hne and keep it a little higher and^lso forth. Of 
course, the correlary,of raliSng ipwrne is the Government also has 
to'i>fly an awlul lot to keep proSluction down such as putting a^creage 
limitations on farmejrs.'The programs have jsprown so complicitted oyer 
the years that , one expert who undei«tands one . end of the subsidy 
programs won^t understand another. It is just tmbelievable* 

The payments come in proportion to production which means the 
big guys get the most. ^Kussell GiiGSn is one of the big guys—he got 
somewhat over $»'J million on his cotton last year, while of course me 
little pjuys j?ot almost nothing! So the effect of the programs is to 
'redistribute* inc/>me from i>oor to rich. Furthermore, naturally enough^ 
the value of 'the suhmdies tepds to l)ecome capitalized into the land 
increasing the price of land* This is all very good if you have a lot ' 
of latfd'bub iiot so good if you have very little'land and need to buy 
more to. expand. So again there is this bias in^favor of capital and 
against labJ^?. 

There are i.lso marketing orders which, as you may be aware, are 
both Fcdeml and State laws allowing regional cartels by majority 
vote of the producoiirs and processors. Marketing orders have had vety 
much the same effect • They have allowed the big growers and proces- 
sors to iiiorc or less set the terms under which a commodity is marketed* 
This is to their oi^n advantage but it has been pretty rough, particu- 
larly on small processors. 

In my report iVent-into great detail on Oase-Swaine versub /Swn- 
Mst Case-Hwajne was little citnis processor who bought up surplus 
oranges and tutned them into juice. Sunkist, which is a huge coopera- 
tive with about 80 percent of the western citrus market, built itu own 
processirtg T)lant 4md abruptly cut off supplies for Oase-Swftine and 
a numbcrofsOther processors, most of which then went out of business. 
But Oase-Swaine is in its ItJth year of a suit for triple dama^res under 
antitrust against Sunkist. Tliis is typical of some of the activities under 
marketing orders, * 

^ And, of course, there are other programs. The USDA has conserva- 
tion programs for increasing the productivity of the land. I think I 
might call your attention particularly to section 3^ surplus removal 
programs. JPrctty much attsthing tl^t is overproduced can qualify. 
The tJSPA will buy it upAnd sliip it abroad or give it to the poor. 
Section 32 programs are funded, as the TTSDA handbook says, "with- 
oiit the need for annual congressional approval and appropriations by 
SiApcrcent of annual duties collected on imports." 
. IJ^at is a pretty nice setup. They have automatically 30 percent of 
duties collected on imports going to support agriculture. How did they 
ever manege to earmark that little sum for themselves ? 

Another area of subsidy is water subsidy. As I am sure you know 
water is terribly important in the West because most of the land is* 



raetty dry. Tou haye to bring in wiiter for irrigation ; ihfe question is. 
How mu(3i water? |n other W(>rd$,'ari^you brinjgmg'i^ 
econoinically Justified? V " \ r ' - 

But another totally ob§cu^ area isHhe effect of water law. Western- 
ers have this ideacthat water should be free, Since if it is free there 
. wouldn't be enough to^go around, water is actually divided up accord-^ , 
ing to water rights which you can attach to yojir lax^by using the wa- 
ter first, either pumping or diverting it from a nver. This ^stem 
again has^ the same discriminatory effecjt because if you are large and . 
well-to-do, you can grab wat^ and, start using it at a tremendous loss 
in order to havfe it when you ne^d it. So the big guys get the water first, 
and when the little guys get to needing it, there isn't any left'. 
• I mentioned the case here of this cAmpany in Barstpw---a little des6r£ 
town in the Mo jave— which is madly pumping greiait quantities of wa- 
ter put of the |inderground-Mo]ave Eiver and then pumping it back 
down into the ground. This, crazy actijity means that later on they 
will have rights to that water. • . \ ^ 
» The other eflPect of the Water rights approach to allooating water 
is that it encourages an enormous waste of water because people who 
get it first can use it very wastefully because they don't pay its1;rue 
value. Then the people who come along later don't haye *any water 
, and complain about the ^^water famine." This apocry{)hal'water short- 
age justifies irrigation projects which have long been a specialty Of the; 
Bureau of Reclamation. ; . 

As you know the Bureau has dotted the West with dams and irriga- 
tion pfoj^ects. These have cOme under increasing criticism as economi- 
cally unjustified as well as environmentally^ destructive. The Bureau;- 
regularly double-, triple-, and quadruple-counts benefits, and uses a 
discount rate of 4 percent or sometimes less, the discount rate being the 
measure of how much you could get if you put that money elsewhere. 
At a 7- or 8rpeit!ent marh;^t interest fate for your money and, consid- 
ering the various uncertainties of investing in ia project like that, a> 
more reasonable discount rate might be around 10' percent. Since in- 
terest is the largest single cost m building public worte projects,* 
it makes an enormous difference what kind of discount rate you use. 
No reputable economist would ever justify a i-percent discount rate, 5- 
percent minimum. But most of them will put a logical. discount rate at 
around 10 percent which makes'the Bureau's projects look pretty bad. 
But even worse is the effect of subsidizing irrigation in the^West on 
agriculture in the rest of the country. 

Irrigated lands are very prodiiaive. Bureau engineers justify irri- 
gating open land imder the* so-called regional development, theory, 
that the irrigation project will stimulate growth so much in the proj- 
ect area that it will bring great returns and blessings to society. But 
of course they neglect to consider that once you have overproduction 
in agriculture you can stim^u^^ region only at the» expense of 

another regipn/ The net effect of thescj^inig^^ projects' has been 
to/shift a lot of production of crops like cotton from traditional areas 
lilte the South, \vhich are not irrigated, to the West. 
^ So one reason why cotton is not doing so well in the South these 
days could be that a lot of cotton production has been shifted to areas 
like Calif orrii a, Texas, and Arizona by irrigation projects sending 
people off the land in the South. . v 
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Calif otJtlia is doing the same thing. -As part of their new State 
watei project they wUl be irrigating aim new acres 

tixe westiside. This land is in the hands of very few larg^ land- 
owners at this point. The land will go niostly to growijig high value- 
spedalty crops, apricots, peaches, pea^rs, ?t cetera, which at the mo- 
. ment are a last preserve of small farmers in Calif ornia. But the effect 
of bringing all this new acreage into production wUl send the price 
down. The big guys-will have new plants, fr^h stock, so they wul be 
sible to hold out^ while the older fruit-prodwing areas will go out of 
• business And then you have another flood of small farmers dny en out, 
' The next section I have is the research Subsidy which again I am 
sure is quite familiar to you. We maitioned the tbiryato picker, devel- 
oped at the TJniversity of California at Dayis, which has reduced the 
number of jobs available to farm laborers at considerable benefit to 
the tomato industry. :4lmost all of the benefits of this tomato'processor 
are going to the big processors, Del Monte, Campbell, a few types like 
that. But there you nave ah eriQnnous ainount of Federal and State 
money going into research to increa^ productivity again, as if there 
weren^'t overproduction. " :/ - 

Furthermore the rjesearch is oriented toward benefiting the very big- 
gest growers. 'We talked to the Extension JSeryice people and they 
say yes, we servfe the best farmers, the biggesit ones, the most efficient 
ones. So again you have an enormous bias toward capital and against 
labor. The mechankation and new machines not only put farmworkers 
;Out of work but they are often too expensive for the smaller farmers 
to use^ or to use effectively on their smaller holdings of lands* So you 
have another public policy that puts the small farmers out of business. 
I think it is particularly distressing that here you have the Federal 
and State Governm^t actually financing research to put people out 
of Jobs. - : > ^ 

Xn any other industry theje^wouiW be a lot of complaikts but you 
never hear anythin^'abput this in agnculture. \^ .v ' , 

My final section is who-t I*call the labor subsidy and. tHs tfas* cer- 
tainly the most shocking to me. 1 came out t& California andj, yes, I 
knew the farmworkers were not -included under a lot of legislation 
that covered other 'workers. ^ . 

Senator ^.mvfeNSON. Jtfrs. Roberts, Senator Hughes would like to 
ask you a question. t V * ' 

Senator Hughes. In relation to the research segment of your state- 
ment here, are you aware of additional research that is being done 
presently and how it is being financed and what it is directed at ? 

Mrs. Roberts, I have m here a breakdown for last year's research in 
California. I have forgotten the exact figures, there was quite a lot 
of money at any rate. 

Senator Hitghes. Do you have any for other parts of ^ the country? 

Mrs. Roberts. I have no. idea what research^ is done in land-grant 
colleges all over the country except that it is quite substantial. 

Senator Hughes. ,I was wondering, for example at our own uni- 
versities in Iowa and Illinois, if you have any breakdown on their 
research? ^ 
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Mis, RoBmx^ really have no idea. The Federal Goverjoment gives 
money, I tKinhf it gave last year to California $7 million, the State ifi 
supposed to match that. The State does a good deal more than match 
it m California. ' 

j^eiiator Hughes. In this philosophical discussion of who benefits 
by this sort of research, you were j^^aking^iu particular of this tomato 
picker in this particular section. , 

It cannot .be concluded that societies have always benefited from 
the invention of the tomato harvester. 

' Mi^., Roberts. The economists who studied the tomato harvester 
were using a modified version of the theory of Pareto optibiiza- 
tion which says in eflfect no change is good unless the losers from it 
can be and are bribed by the.gainers to vote for the change. They cal- 
culated that the returns on the tomato harvester were so enormous 
that those who benefited could have paid the displaced farmworkers 
a fair compensation for the jobs they lost and still come out ahead 
but since^ of course no compensation was ijaid they concluded by 
this modified Pareto theory— you know, it is welfare economics, it 
gets kind of complicated— they .concluded that by these standards 
society could not Ibe considered to benefit because no compensation 
was paid. 4 ' 

Senator Stevensqk. Assuming th^re was a benefit just from the 
consumption of lettuce and tomatoes ? 

'Mrs. KoBian^s. These are processing tomatoes exclusively, not the 
kind you get in the grocery store; 

Senator Stevensok, Aren't the tomatoes d^eloped in such a way 
that they yield well to the mechanical picker, wfth the horrendous 
result that tomatoes dow't taste \ik^ tomatoes anymore ? 

Mrs. Roberts. That may be for other reasons, like there has been an 
enorrnous aniourit of effort in Davis to breed the square toniato 
because the square tomatOK^woiild fit better in a packing case. In other 
words there ha^ been a lar^ effort to breed fruits and vegetables by 
almost every criterion except palatability. 

They tried to breed bigger and fatter grap^ because grapes are 
measured by weight, though they may taste a lot worse. I remember 
those Chilean grapes that were coming in here during the grape 
strike; t^iey were much smaller but they surjs were sweeter. 

Senator Hughes. Have you arrived or has your group arrived at 
any philosophical point as to whether it is better to preserve the jobs, 
the farm labor in picking tomatoes, for example, than to experiment, 
for the future of mechanization ? 

Mrs. Roberts. I think it is very much a question of where you put 
your money, among other things. Capital is scarce, there is no pomt 
in putting capital into agriculture where agriculture already has too 
much capital. There is overproduction with all of these expensive ma- 
chineSi There are much better ways to put your capital than into agri- 
culture and especially when by doing so you are putting people out of 
work. 

Somebody has to support those people; either they will starve or 
the public will pay for them on welfare. Yjhi know there is no point. 

Senator Httghes. I think you have arrived at a conclusjfoft, whether 
it is stated as a positive conclusion or not. The point I am trying to get 
at, and really not very much, I am afraid, in the way I am stating it, is 



the fact that I was trying to determine whether you felt it was better 
to discontinue all research hi the field of agricultural labor that would 
lUscontinue jobs, whether that would be preferential to paying people 
welfare?' ' . ; 

Mrs. EoBERTS. I imagine it would be^^t every industiry except agri- 
culture finanxses its own labor saving equipment* The point is, it is not 
the business of the Federal and State Governments to finance equip- 
ment to put people out of work If the indu^ries themselves want to 
finance it, that is the story t>f this country. 

People are always getting put out of work by technology but it is 
not the place of the Govemnjent to be* putting people out of work. 

Senator Hughes. In other words, you conclude that we have been 
spending millions of dollars in research to put people out of work? 

Mrs. KoBERTS. Precisely, preciselj. ' 

Senator Hugeces. And that this is a policy that the Federal Govern- 
ment shiould not. follow, or State governments, for that matter? 
Mrs. EoBEBTS.. Yes ; Ibelieve so. 

Senator Hughes. Thankyou.llii-nk you, Mr, Chairman. ^ , 

Senator Stovenson. Please continue, Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Roberts. I will just run briefly through what I called the labor 
subsidy. As I mentioned when I came to C^-lifomia I was aware that 
there werfe a lot of Federal and State policies protecting other workers 
which did not cover farmworkers, but whfit really surprised me was 
that I could only call a rather systematic ciipaboration of big growers 
and public' officials in Calif orma to insure that there was a plentiful 
supply of f ann labor usually working far below the minimum wage 
because there were no checks on that kind of thing.' 

The most striking thing was, of course, the violation by the border 
patrol of the immigration lays^s. Of coufse they don't consider it a 
violation. What you have here is the border patrol and the growers 
bringing in Mexican people to Work on the farms and to some extent " 
in small businesses to the exclusion of American Workers. ^ , 

Now, the border patrol justifies this as a form of foreign aid and 
because the Mexicans are starving it is yejy hard to say they should 
not get work. But the point is that bringing the Mexicans in as a 
fotm of foreign aid amounts to foreign aid at the expense of the 
poorest American workers. If you want to give foreign aid to Mexico, 
fine, but don't do it at the expense of American poor, yet this is ju^ 
what is happening* . 

Probably the most famous case in the so-called green cc^rd program. 
The green card is a visiting pass which theoretically you are supposed 
to get if you have taken out a visa, immigrated to the United States, 
established residence, and then you can get a visiting pass to go back 
across the border to -psit your family. But what in fact happens is 
that anybody who applies for a visa gets a green card and it becomes a 
work permit. ' . 

Senator Hughes. Do I understand yqu correctly; anyone who has 
ever apj^ied for a visa immediately gets a green card ? 

Mrs. jRoBERTS. I don't know exactly what the redtape is, I'supptpse 
he! has to apply for the green card, too. The point is the condition ior 
getting a green card is supposed to be an establishment of r^idence. 
The border patrol waives this requirement and the visa may expire 
and the guy still uses the card. ' 
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At'any rate the Calif oniia Bural Legal Assistance 
-.one^ They lost in ithe ninth circuit court and went to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court which refused to hear it. But I dont think this really 
changes the issue. In California it is a real political hot potato. ^ 

Another way in which America growers get Mexican workere is of 
course illegjil entrants, of "v^Jiich there are very large numbers. There . 
were an estimated 300,000 of them in California ill 1970 season. Partly 
the problem is the border patrol is very badly understaffed. When I 
weiit around i,?iterviewing tnem last year they were running something 
like at least 30 percent understaffed* "What is interestiiTg is while they 
were in bad shape already under the Johnson administration, they 
had gotten in even worse shape under the Nixon administration. This 
is economy in Government, but it strikes me as a bad place to » 
economize. . . -< 

Another area in which I would almost say the border patrol is 

S'lilty of a certain wngjant of complicity is this business of blue cards, 
lue cards are suppjteed to be 3-day visiting permits whi* you get to 
visit relatives axirossxhebprder in the United Stato^ " 

Unless the person applying for a blue card states that he is going 
' ^ more than 25 miles within the United States there is no date put on the 
card which means that blue cards can be tjimed into land of a work 
permit too. Furthermore the recipients are not fingerprinted so what 
iroiuently happens is the illegal entrants use blue cards to come in. 

xhey come m, show their card and once in, they mail the blue card 
back to their family and go "to work. Then if they are picked up; the » 
border patrol has no way of matching them with blue card recipients * 
so they get shipped back acro^ the border, pick up their blue card 
V* from th^ir family and come right back across again. 

You \^ould think the border patrol could at least put a date on these 
cards. It is too much work. I guess. 

Then there is also the farm labor service. The California farm labor 
servicvQ I think is one of the biggest Their budgetds $3.5 million. The 
farm labor service is supposed to be there to help farm workers lind 
jobs. The way it is operated in California^ and I would suspect ^Ise- f ft 
where, it is operated by growers to help .jppowers find workers* The ' 
California labor service has repeatedly run mto scandals. 

Some of its officials were picked up for taking bribes a number of ^ 
years back, that is the growers were sending them their so-called sur- 
plus produce as kind of a bribe for getting first access to^ workers, 
- They have also been repeatedly brought into court for sendirfg peo- 
ple to jobs that didn^t pay the minimum wage, sending people to jobs * 
that had already been filled — because they don't require the grower 
to phone in and say he has filled the job— sending people to jobs in 
which there were no toilets, drinking or handwaSiing facilities, not 
checking on 'whether workers were being sent into fields which had 
recently been sprayed with pesticides and so forth. ♦ ^ 

The effect or the service is to subsidize growers who don't make the 
slightest effort to pay decent wages and provide decent conditions. If 
they can't get farmworkers through ordinary channels they can always 
fall back on the farm labor service, which is a decided disincentive to 
all growers to offer better conditions. I think tho^arm labor service 
has thoroughly outlived its usefulness if it ever had any. 
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There is % ptovi^on, I believe, by which the Labor Department 
caji simply cut off its support to the'service if it doesn't perform as it 
is supposed to. So I would heartily recommend that you suggest the 
Labor Department dispose pf tKe farm labor service. , 

I also mention here as an illustration of how^ systematic thi^ dis- 
crimination 6i workers iS,jthe Avelfare departnxents in a number of 
areas in California rather routinely toss everybody off the welfare 
rolls come harvest timi^ This further adds to the surplus of desperate 
people looking for ]om and drives the wages dqjfvn^ of course, just 
what the growers need. There was^such a case in the pajpers a month 
^ago . ^ ° . . ' • 

\ A judge ordered the local welfare department to put people _bacfc 
on the welfare, not just to toss them off. They had been taking the bua»8 
out to the fields and of course many of them had never picked crops 
so even when they fouijd the jobs, which wasn*t most of the time, they . 
were^ot able to make any money out of it. So this is a difficult pyoblem 
because the growers and the public officials are now So set in their ways^ 
that probably the only answer is unionization. 

I think l iniW let it go at that and if you have any questions go 
4ihead and Jt'wili dp my bftst. 

Senatof;StT5VENspN. Thank you very much, Mw^^^ ^ ^ 

I can see how in practice many public policies discriminate in favor 
of capital against labor, the rich against the poor. You talked about 
capkal gains at the outset. That may be the effect of the preferential 
treatment in our tax laws but it wasn't the CoAgress' intention to dis- 
criminate. Can't the little farmer that sells his land get that preferen- 
* tial treatment as well as the lar^ ? 

Mrs. Roberts. But the point is the littje farmer isn^t getting outside 
income, putting it into his farm and getting a tax break and further- 
more the little farmer doesnt have that mych land and if he is to make 
a go of it he has to buy more Ian J or at least rent more Ijmd. The fact 
that you have these outside people buying up aTot of land, driving up 
the price of land, thus depriving him of his chance to expand, and 
gettmg mpre money from the ouliide so that as long as they get their 
tax biieak they are willing tp farm at a loss that is p>etty drastic 
competition for a guy who has to make a living at it. \ 

Senator StevknSok. It seems to me that we»have a provision of the 
law which is there theoretically for the benefit' of everyone. My point 
is that it is very unlikely that the law is going to be changed. ^ 

What can be done to cifiange this continuing trend toward bigness in 
agriculture? YoU mentioned price supi)ort8. There have been in- 
equities, there .recently have been some efforts in the Congress to re- 
moye some of the loophples, but we don't have price supports for fruit 
and vegetables. ^ " 

Mrs. Roberts. You have marketing orders ^which have somewhat 
thejsame effesfct, and you do have section 32. ' 

Senator Steveksox* I was wondering if you could discuss this a 
little bit moreJ^ For example, I don't quite tmderstand how these mar- 
keting cooperatives can be put together and used to effectively exclude 
others from the marketing of farm produce. Does not this violate the 
anti-trust laws? 

Mrs. RoBERts. They have a spefcial exemption from the anti-trust 
laws under the Capper- Volstea^ptct* 

e9-133 0— 72— pt 1 0 ' 
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SoDatorStEVxKflOK. Who does! ' 
Mm ItoigEBm Fanning cooperatives, there is a spcKsifio exemption 
• Senator SrEvisKaoiTaFaiTOing or marketm^ 
Mr»*,EoBERT8# Ckwperativefl of gro 

Senator Sx^nnairBOKv Do you know of aixy otiier exemptions within 
our laws fpr particular ^ups ? 

Mrs* EoBiatxa. I would cite the Failing Newspaper _j 

Senator Stevenson. I can think of many regulated industries that 
' * are exempted but the fresh fruit and vegeteble industry is not gener- 
ally considered as being a regulated industry. 

Mrs. BoBEExs. What theee marketing, orders were supposed to do. 
theoretically, was allow small growers to get to^jtether m the face oi 
preefiure from large processors and withhold their produce in return- 
for getting better terms from the processors. 

As part of this thing they maxe an agreement with the proce660):d*«' 
that has to be"\roted on by the processors to get under the marketing 
order too. Th^ eflfect has been— since this is majority vote, majority by 
volume or by number of people— it has been to allow the processors 
or cooperatives whjch include bot\grg?7ers and'plrocepsors who dom* 
inalKthe field^ already to gain com^Rete domination. I micht mention 
Sunkiib is a big cooperative dominating Western cities* Speaking of 
, the antitrust^ Sunlpst just got clobbered on the antitrust because the i 
Supreme Ourt recently ruled that Sunkist was not a marketing coop- 
erAtive exempt from anti-trust because there we're a lot of integrated 
processors in it, that is, people who grew their own oranges, packed and 
shipped and processed their own oranges. 

So. that may have some interesting repercussions because there are 
a jQt of setups like that which now that the Supreme Court has said 
they violate the law tjiey may have some interesting antitrust actions 
, against them* ' . 

Sunkist is by' far the lar^^ of theee cooperative organizations in ' 
'^Western dtrus. They were imposing restrictions' on output on their 
membership to drive the price up and the natural result was that 
growei^ outside of Sunkist were gettin|2[ a larger and larger share of 
the market because they were uAaerpricjing Sunkist. So Sunkist went 
out and drew up the papers and got one of these marketing orders im- 
1 posed on citrus and since it had the majority of citrus pn^ucers both 
% number and volume it had a majority vote, imposed this marketing 
order on the entire industry, and was able to impose the restrictions 
it previously imposed only on its members on the entire Western citrus 
industry, V 

Senator Stevenson. I wonder if we could discuss a bit more about 
mechanization/ Wage coste are so low in farming and agriculture that 
it is hard for nio to linderstand why it is any more economical for farm- 
ers to mechanize, especially when the cost of mechanization and* the 
amortization of the very expensive machijtiery is high. Is that the real 
reason for continuing mechanization in agriculture, is it economy? ^ 

MrSt BoBERTS. Mechanization is subsidized. In cases like the toinato 
harvester, originally the growers were not even interested in the thing. 
This was a very farsighted idea by the developers in Davis* I think the 
developer was quoted sojtnewhere as saying that he hdd seen ^^nation- 
alities' come and go in pie iSelds and one of th^ day s we were going 
to run out of nationalities to do our hard work. So this is why he un** 
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* dertook to develop the tomato Harvester at a time when the growers * 
could not have, cared leas. But then with the coming of unionization 
the gTQwers were very glad to have that kind of thing there waiting. 

Senator Stevenson^ Is it economy-or is it just easier in many cases 
for large farmers to deal -with machines than human beings? 

Mrs. KoBERTS, It is certainly cheaper once^the machinery has been 
developed^ at least for the large farmers. ^ . 
^ Senaior Stemdnson^ Including the amortization and the deprecia- 
tion of that machinery?^ , 
V Mr. fioBEKTs. I believe so. At least I a^ume it was included in SeHer 
and Schmitz' s calculations, but the point is they would not have that, 
tomato picker if there were not that subsidized little group of dedi- 
cated servants of agribusiness in the State universities^ busily antici- 
pating agriculture's problems 25 years in advance and solving them. 

Senator Stevbnsok. Senator Hnghes, do you have* any further 
questions? - ^ • 

Senator Hughes I have plenty, but I think I will pass. 

Senator Stevbnsox. I have plenty. more too, but we will have to 
keep moving on with our other witnesses. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Roberts, for helping us out this morning. 

Our next witness is Mr. Alfred Navarro. Mr. Navarro is the exec- 
utive director of Cooperative Campesina of the Central Coast Coun- 
ties Development Corp., Aptos, Calif; He is accompanied this morn- 
ing by Mr. Manuel Santana, who is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Cooperative Campesina. f ' 

I first learned of their activities on a television news report last 
Spring. I was fascinated to hear about those activities and subsequently 
Ireaa more about them in articles by Peter Barnes, which were pub- 
lished in the New Republic June 5, 12^ and 19, 1971, and later in the 
Washington Post* v ' ^ 

Without objection I will order that those articles by Mr.^Bames 
be printed in the record, following the prepared statement of Mrs. 
Roberts. - 

(The information referred to follows :) 

« 

ftuCPAWCD BXATKUEnT Of Mltfl. PoiXT KOWCMB, OOAVmo% OF "POWEK AWD 

Lawd OALnroiNXA," jl Kaiph Nadi» Tabk Foeck-Bepokt 

1 was one of about twenty-flre "Nader's Balders" who conducted an investifa- ^ 
tlon of land use In CSeinfornla In the summer and fall of 1070 tinder the direction 
of Kobert FeUmeth. The preliminary rersion of the report, entitled "Power 
and Land In Oallfornia", was released to the public about a month jffgo. I hare 
been intlti^d here to present our flndingra as they bear on agriculture and the 
people who depend on the land, either as farmers or farmworlcert. 

But first, a bit about the study, how and why it was conducted, and what-, 
its findings mean. ' ■ ^ 

As I said, there were twentty-fire of us, scattered over the state, dividea^ 
up into teams studying such specific areas as land ownershlPr agriculture, water 
Yderelopment and pollution, wild lands, land development, city planning, trans- 
H)ortation,.and political power. As With previous Nader projects, we aimed to 
fflflswer the sin»ple question : Who is getting what and at wliose expense? In the 
cSlifomla study, this attention translates roughly into: Who owns the land, 
who benefits from what happens to the land and who gets hurt, who deter* 
M mines public policy towards the land and how? 

Why study land? Land ownerriiip means control of nMural resource*. Land 
is so Important a source of wealth and political power that Winston Ohurchfll 
ha«i termed land monopoly "the mother of all other forms of monopoly**. Then, 
the land la being i)ennanently altered at a rate, that has caused increasing alarm. 
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Unally. land prorld^ a conrenlent ixvltjiuK focus for itndyinr what )i really 
goincrOn, economicUx and politically, in the itat« and ultimately In the whol6 
country, % 

Our report, as you may be aware, waa release^ last month to the predictable 
accompaniment of cries of outrHfe- from ludlvidusls and interests criticized, 
The arcli-conservatlYe San Diego Unloii, for instance Indignantly accused Mr, 
Nader ot ♦♦adovocating reform in California." On the other hand, a number of 
sympathisers expreiased disapf>olntment that the refx)rt turned up little star- 
tingly new information but ratlier released old and well-documented scandals. 
This criticism misses the point, for w© sought to document not so much abuses 
of themselT^$, but systematic pattern* of abuse, 'In order to discover their root 
eaustti. In brief, we discovered (not nefcessarily In order of importance) the fol- 
lowing patterns : 

1. The use of public expenditures for pdvate gain, in particular, the con- 
struction of public works for dwirate gain. 

Z The perversion of public programs designed to help the poor Into- pro- 
grams which in fact benefit the rieh at the expense of the POOr. 
^ 3. Tax subsidies for the rich. 

4. The prostitution of expertise, particularly to provide phony economic Justi- 
fications for the above three abuses. 

5. The ' "corruption" and unaccountabillty of public officials. By "corfup- 
tlon" we do not mean Juat bribe-taking (,we fouhd little of that) but rather such 
phenomena as the excessive dependence of elected officials on campaign contribu-' 
tlons from powerful intereet*, or mich Institutionalised c<mflict-(rf*interefit as'thc 
legal reaulroment that the State Heal Estate Commission he composeil of realtors 

6. Violation or non-enforcement of laws by those entrusted with their en- 
forcement. ^ 

T. The arrogance and dlshtniesty of large corporations and trade associations, 
in dealing with the public. 

All these patterns can be traced uUmately to excessive concentrations of 
power in private hands, much of that power based on Or reflected in colossal 
holdings of land. 

Agriculture in California supplies abundant examples of all these patterns. 
As I go through our findings on agriculture, you will probably hear foV facts 
or accusations entirely new to you; but I think the total configuration should 
still be startling. 

^ ' xoMXCXJhtvut i!f CAuroarwA : who owns thk ulwd? 

California leads the nation in agricultural production. In 196D, California 
production was valued at over ?4 billion. The state produces better than 250 
crop and livestock commodities, giving the U.S. over 25% of It« table foods, 
and 100% of many specialty Items su(?h as artichokes and avocados. Yet, although 
Callfomili has some ot the richeift land In the country so that It could theoretically 
•upport smaller farms, in fact the sixe of Ohllfomia fawns is well above the 
national average. For InsUnee, over 30% of California farms have over |40,000 
in sales, as opposed to 8% nationwide. 

This committee focusses primarily on farm workers, rural poverty, and the 
associated •flood of the dispossessed from the land. On the other side of the 
coin is the Increasing concentraUon of land ownership in the hands of the few. 
For example, after decreasing to a low of 224 acres average in 1930. and 230 acres 
In 1940, by 1060* the average acreage of California farms had increased to 627* 

Let me mention a few statistics from the 1970 USDA survey ^*A BUtisUcal 
Profile of California Corporate Farms/' The survey found that one fourth to 
one third of California's mpland production comes from 1.673 corporate farms, 
2,9% of California's eatimated 67.000 commercial farms. 20% of these farms* 
accminUng for half the corporate producUon (or %th,to ^ith of California crop- 
land production) engage in businesses other than farming. And while the major- 
ity of corporate farms were oT the "Farmer Brown, Inc." variety, that is, sub- 
stahUal family farms incorporated for tax purpofw 39% belon«wl to other 
corporations or to.groui)« of unrelated Individuals. Among these the tIBDA found 
somewhat less than 100 publicly owned corpfrations Including such familiar 
names as American Cyansmid, Purex, Tenneco, Standard Oil, and Southern 
Fadflc. 

These figures for ovemll concentration 4)f course vastly understate the actual 
concentration which is much higher In certain crops and certain regions. For* 
example, the giants Bud Antle (belonging to Dow Ch'emlcal) and Purex (a sub* 
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iidlACr of United JVait) between them control orer half the lettuce production 
In (EJtliforbla. » 

Incidentally, we (and the TJSDA reae^rchfra hefore us) had considerable 
dlfBculty di»coYerlnr who the biggest landowners are and how much they hold. 
No public agencies collect this kind of Information and the owners themselres 
were tery close-mouthed. We did learn though that' the biggest landowner In 
California, the Southern Pacific Railroad, with 2 million of (California's 50 mil- 
lion acres, probably holds this land illegally, since it has blatantly tiolated the 
terms of its original land grant 

yCBUo 3N)ucT Atf D aujUL rovMTr 

The smaller'farmers aaturally resent their increasingly colossal competitors,* 
one such farmer tbld tis that, given a fair chance, he could ''beat the pants off any 
corporation*'^Probably he could, since farminjg for him Ip a lifetime commitment 
rather than a 0 to 5 Job, but as things stand today* he won't get that fair chance. 
The auestionjk why not? Is this farmer being driren from the land as many 
would hare us belieye, by Impersonal economic forces, or has public policy 
; contributed substantially to his plight? ^ 

First we looked to see If economies of scale Justified a farm of many thou- 
sands of acres. But we found that a farm will exhaust technological economies of 
scale at around WO acres of Irrigated land- for cash crops and much less for fruit 
(for» example. 040 acres of lenlbn trees are worth more than h million dol- 
And farmers can get arouud even these, economies of scaif by renting 
equipment and buying supplies through cooperatires., (Although to survive in the 
long run, small farmers must be able to expand their operations.) \ 

In brief, we discorered that much of the pressure drirlng peopte from the 
land results intentionally or unintentionally from public pollcy,>^peclally 
public policy ostensibly designed to do just the opposite, that Js>vto pro- 
mote the family farm. Let me repeat, much of the pressure driving people from 
the land into the cities in the greatest migration of our times, results from 
public policy* That this should be m puts the responsibility squarely upon you, 
as makers of public policy^ « 

How can public policy drive people from the land? Quite simply, by enO^nouSly 
aggravating certain basic Problems already present For a start, agriculture 
suffers from chronic, overproduction. Any i>olicy that aggravates overproduc- 
tion hurts small operators n^ore than large operators with deeper pookets. More 
important, the small operator is relatively short of capital, that is, land and 
equipment, but well supplied with labor-^hls own. To put It another way^ the 
small farmer*s returns on his labor are disproportionately low compared to the 
returns on his land and equipment. Tlfiit is, If ho had invested his money in 
the stock market instead of land and equipment, and had taken a managerial 
Job commensurate with his abilities, he would receive the same for his money 
but more for his lalwr. Therefore, any jwlicy that decreases further the available 
supply of capital; land In particular, or increases his requirement for them, 
discriminates against him in favor of large operators who *ar** plentifully sup- 
plied with lH)th. Likewise, any iwlicy that decreases the value of labor has the 
same elTH»t--ana. of course, hurts farm labor as well. 

To mimmarixe, any i>olicy which . favors capital and cheapens labor benefits 
large farmers and hurts small farmers and farm workers, forcing thorn off the 
land. 

I know this all sounds very abstract^ the following survey of public policy 
affecting agriculture should show more precisely what Xmean, 

TAX FOUCf ^ 

When we commenced the study, we immediately asked why, considering the 
comparatively small profit margins of agriculture, so many big cori>orations and 
wealthy individuals with no Imckgrouud in farming were Jumrtng so readily 
into the business* Their esgernesH seemed all the mor^ startUng in light of 
the fact that a t ' SDA study showed that of the -06,000 biggest farms in the XJS 
in 1963, two thirds reiwrted losses to the iRft— even though their average gross 
recell>ts were well over $40,000. The catch was not hard to find? agrlcul- ' 
ture provides one of the co«iest tax ahelters in the land. It works as follows : 

Say you are a corjwratlon or rich individual with $40,000 to spare each year- 
Bather than imy a 50% tax on this money, you invest it in building up your 
orchsrd or prlxe dairy herd, claiming ^the money as a loss, and so saving Wfo or 
$20,000 in taxei a' year. At the end of five years, say, your orchard or herd is 
worth $200,000 more. You sell» paying a capital gains tax of 25% and come Out 
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with 11(50,000, 160,000 more than had you peia Uxee. (And thli calculttlon doc« 
not Include your aaTingq^on Interest either*) At this rtte of saving, you can even 
tell your orchard or Jierd ^it a technical loss and still come out way ahead. In 
other wordi, farming ha* hecoinejL machine for converting regular eaimlngs to 
capital gains. In this way, Go^nor Ronald Reagan managed to pay no state 
taxe« at all In IOCS and lOTpT 

Or, you might just w«nt to avoid taxea by buying and hiding land for specu- 
latlonr for wh^n you Invest your money in land, you get free use of the Inter- 
est on the Use toioney you save ($20,000 for live years, $40,000 for 
four, etc.) J at a mitrket rate of 7% this comes out to an additional $28,000. 
Had you put this money In the hUpc you would have been taxed annually on 
the Interest and would hav« come out with considerably less. In {act, the longer 
..you hold the land for speculation, the bigger your tax saving. Any profit you 
make from fanning It irhUe you hold it is Just gravy, 

" In other wwrds, our tax system encourages speculators and fugitives from the/, 
tax collector to invest In agriculture. As long as they get their tax breaks, ■theso' 
Johnny.<me-latcly's don't care whether ttieir operations make a profit In oth^r 
words, they will invest In farming and worsen overproductlwi when existing 
oveiproductlon has already reduced profits to near aero. Yet of course they 
compete with* Mjabliiiied fkrmers who cannot get these tax breaks and need an 
. adeattAte margin of profit to survive. The squeeze on established citrus farmers 
became so bad in the last decade that the 1000 tax reform partially ch)sed the 
♦apltal gains loophole for citrus only, but the pressure continues unabated In 
other areas despite repeated attempts at reform* 

Aside from com«)eUng unfairly, land speculatojis and tax rfodgers drive up the 
price of land. This means the established farmer must pay higher taxes on his 
land? furthermore, the land he must buy or rent for necessary expansion of his 
operations becoofies more expensive. 

The tax subsidies which promote urban sprawl have the same effect. That Is, 
we found land around cities to be systematically nndertaxed for Ita development 
value (though of course overtaxed for its agrlcuftural value). This undert*xatlon 
encoursges speculative holdings which in turn encourage sprawl. The pressure 
of sprawl then sends farmers off looking fot new land. Since to avoid taxes for 
the land they sell, they must buy new land within the year, their eagerness 
further drives up the- price of landvl*hen, the relatively high>rice of the new 
land encourages the farmers to put It to more intensive use^-furtker Increashil 
ovenwroductlon. , 

Once corporations and Indlvidusls with substantial outside inc(Hni^\get into 
agriculture, they ptit e#tablliflied farmed* at a further disadvantage, to 
r survive, the smaller farmer needs l>ank credit to buy or rent necessary lana^and 
^ equipment, and to finance his vital expansion. But obviously the banks consfer 

those with outside hoidings a better credit risk, and will give them preference m. 
times of tight money. Thus the professional farmer who has one bad year, 
whether his fault or not, may well find himself abruptly Cut olt from credit, his 
land forfeit to the bank. 

Finally, outside corporate entrants to farming may threaten established 
farmers more directly, as, for example, when li^rge processors buy up a substan- 
tial part of the land producing the farm products they proceas. Processors In 
this position can deliberately tmderprice theli? own production, squeezing the In* 
dependent farmers who compete with them. The Anderson Clayton Company, a 
cotton ginning company with substantial cotton acreage would be a good example. 
^ So much for the tax favoritism that gives individuals and corporations with 
outside assets an unfair advantage. The flgure>i on concentratI()n I cited above 
suggest that at least a sixth if not more of California's cropland production 
comes from outfits with such tax advantages. The plethoras of agricultural sub* 
sidles* most of them ostensibly designed to help small farmers* have a similarly 
biased effect. I have divided these into four areas : tISDA Subsidy Programs, the 
Water Subsidy, the Research Subsidy, and the Labor Subsidy, 

usDX sinwunr rsooaAMs ^ 

Ctmmoiiiy price 9Upporti 

The commodity * price support subsidies, as we all know, are an arcane system 
by which the public pays fanners to keep their prices high so that the public 
can pay more for food, fibre, and cigarettes. According to the calculations of 
former Budg et Director Charles Schultx, the annual cost of the farm subsidies 

» Commpditltf being such ttapl»s ai frting, cotton, tiwinuti, tanf oil, tobacco, turpentine 
ana mobalr* « < 
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currently exceeds $10 billion, or roughly tb« combined coatu of all lo<»l state 
and federal welfare i)rograin«, including Medicaldr «nd is rapidly Increasing 

The system woi;k8 by what noted agricultural economist Marlon Clawson has 
called the ^'trinity" of price supports, surplus storage; and production control, 
That i», the goveUnment maintains an artificially high price by buying up extra 
production and putting it info storage, The aurplusscs are then either given away 
to the poor, or dumped abroad at artificially low prtcea. Meanwhile, since raising 
the prices ineritably stimulates further increases in production, the gOTemmcnt 
makes farmers reduce the acreage they have in use, in many cases actually pay- 
ing them to do so. ^Jv. X ^ 

Most of the price support programs were initiated In the lD30*s ostensibly to 
raise the Income of overproductlon-plagued farmers, and to increase farmers 
returns on their labor which, as described above, were disproportionately low 
compared to returns on land and equipment, • 

How have the programs succeeded? first, they have in fact raised average 
farm Income, but as increasingly vocal farm critics point out, since the subsidies 
come In proportion to production, the biggest producers get proportionately more. 
Not so obvious but more serious, the programs have even further decreased the 
farmer's returns on his labor In pn^rtlon to the returns on his capital. That 
Is, tying iMice supports to production rather than to individuals (as would a 
welfare program) automatically enhances the means of production, partlcuarly 
the land. When the government then further restricts the supply of Und, the 
value of lalpd goes up tbat.much more. In effect, then, the programs dlscrimlnatt 
In favor STthose large operators who have plenty of capital, (that Is. land and 
equlpmedll, and against the small operators and farm workers who have ptentjr 
of labor bttt little or no capital, 

M<^keihtff ordtfM • • 

In addru^>n to directly supporting the commodities, the federal and state gov- 
ernments Illow growers and processors of laany fruits and vegeUble products, 
as Wait a»Tmllk, honey and other products, to organise by majority vote into 
regional cartels, with the terms of the cartel enforced by state or federal "mar-* 
keting orders". Many marketing order provisions are fairiy innocuous, such as 
standardisation of packaging, r<«jearch, and collective advertising. However, 
provisions of marketing, orders restricting outputlto drive up prices have seri- 
ously banned small pr^ucers and processors for the same reasows as the price 
support programs. Even worse, marketing orders allow large powmul coopera- 
tives like Sttnklst to control and squeese out their competition* ^ 

Othtfprosfram 

.The IISDA also has a "surplus removal" program for all crops under Section 
• 32 of the Agricultural Act of "Section S2" programs, as a tJSDA handbook 
proclaims, are funded "without need for annual Congressional approval and 
apj)ropriatlons by 30% of annual duties collected on Imports/' Then there are 
a number of "conservation** programs designed to Increase the productivity of 
the land, for exami^d by subsWlalng certain Important Inputs like limestone— 
at the same time other programs try to limit Jtotal production, tinder thewe cir- 
cumstances, programs to increajie productivity benefit those with nj)undant land 
at the expense of those without. 

THK WATxa StfasttT 
Water luto ; . A 

•Callfomians and denlwms of other western stateR have, long cheH«hed the 
quaint notion that water should be a "free" good, or as close to free as pdWble. 
Since such an uneconomic philosphy would not K^ftve enough water to go around, 
water is la fact aUocated according to water "rights". The first individuals 
to use naturally occurring water on their land get a perpetual "right" to that 
water, a right they can sell or transfer only by selling or tranaferring the 
land 

By no mere coincidence, the first to grab water rights have traditionally 
been large operators,— 4>ecjiuse only the wealthy can afford to grab water and 
"hold" It long before they need It For example, we learned of one large c<Hn- 
pany in Barstow in ►•the Mojave Desert which Is pumping vast quantltlea of 
water from the underground Mojave River— and pumping It right Imck into the 
ground again. When progress ultimately comes to Barstow, this company will 
bava esUblished an Immensely yaluable right to the water of the Mojave, 
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But not; only do«i th^ fyitcmi ot water rf|W» tllfcrlinluAte against the poor 
in ftifor of the wealthy^ It leads to enormoualy wasteful use of water. Because 
lia pays nothing for his water, the holder of water rij^ts feeli no economic 
pressure to put it to best uae. So he may j^rell slosh seven acre-feet okto his 
cow pasture while his poorer nirfghbor's orange orchard wilts for lack of <mi6 
acre-foot This wastefulness creates artificial ''water shortages" which can be 
allsriafed only by the construction of xniCssiTe irrigation projects. , 

Water project* 

Enter the Bureau of Reclamiition (with the Anby Corps of Engineers not far 
bjohind). The Bureau was created in 1902 to build irrigation projects In the 
west in order to ^courage families to homestead* The money the Bureau re* 
c^Ted from sale of the water was to go into a ^'reTolving xjwd" which would 
then go to build more irrigation prolans; Thus the BuTNuhwould be com- 
pletely sc4f-su|^rting after the initli^ public investment 

Today, the fund has yet to "rerolye"; we taxpayers continue to lay out 
millions annually tot the Bureau's increasingly expensive ventures. Wftije a 
prestigious parade of economists testifies that the Bureau's plumbing schemes 
are wivironmentally destrucUve and .return but a few cents on every public 
dollar invested. Bureau 'N^xperts" continue to jiustify them with breathtaMng 
dlsingenuousness* In particular, the southern cmdrmeu of the Agricultures $!i»m« 
mittees have repeatedly and correctly charged the Bureau, with aggravating over- 
production of price-supported crop«,--«ubsidlxing huge California fanners to 
grow cotton at the cost of putting small Alabama fanners out of business. 
Bureau exp«hrts deny this, claiming that Reclamation farms do not contribute ^ 
much to overproduction because only a small fraction of stored surplus cotton 
p^tfoaHy comes from Beclamatlon farms-Hil though total cotton produced by 
these farms may exceed the total surplus. 

Sindrthe Bureau was established vrith the small homMteader in mind, Bu-' 
reau water carries the condition that it be used on no more than 160 acres 
pec individual; anyone with more than 160 acres per member of his family 
must sell off his excess acreage, at pre* water prices.' (The provision. It must 
be emphasixedi limits only the amount of land m individual csu 0wn; he can 
rent as much more as he likes*) But the 160 acre limitation, logically designed to 
spread the. federal bonanxa to as many people as possible, we discovered fre- 
quently goes unenforced, — depriving small farmers of wt^t might be their only 
chance to buy cheaply the land they need for exiHmsion. 

' Th6 California i/oatcr profeot, or, the State of Calif oniUi emulatcM the Bureau 
Unenforced or not, the 100 acre limitation sufficiently galled the large Call' 
foniia landowners so that they Initiated and supported the creation of the 
California latate Water Projecit, which has no such restrictions* The economic 
justifications for this concrete white elephant bear no closed scrutiny than jus* 
tlficatlons for Bureau projects. 

The California Water I*roject will subsldlste full irrigation by 1000 of some 
450^000 new acres on the west side of the Ban Joaquin valley, land most of which 
is xiow in the. hands of. about IS huge landowners, such as J*. 0. Boswell (the 
#1 imbsldy recipient), Southern Pacific, and Standard Oil, Much of this new 
land will go Into cotton and high-value fruit and vegetable crops. 

A couple of University of California .agricultural economists, Gerald Dean 
and Gordon King, have calculated that the resulting overproduction of these 
crops will cause at a very conservative estimate price drops ranging from 
2,C^-3.5% for oranges to 42%-^^)^ for eJariy «t>rin« pot^tow*. The result 
will be disaster for all concerned,— but yon can be sure that the long-run sur- 
vivors will be the big guys on the west side. (The state water planners had of 
course added up Uie presetit value of the projected Increased production and 
counted it among the *1)eneflts" of the project ) 



k In 1007, the tjniversltf of California's State Experiment Station spent better 
than $2XS million on research, $17 mlliloft of It state money, |7 million federal 
money, but less than ZIJH million from agribusiness. Yet this* university re- 
search goes almost exclusively to serving the« practical needs of agribusiness, 

* solving agricultural problems a la carte .upon the advice ot a committee 
of grtwers;. Blk growers at that for the university pride* Itsrff on 
serrlng only the "best" farmers, ratKer than the sitmll '*inefllder*t" ones-- 
although it was precisely these farmers the unlyerslty programs were originally 
established to benefit . » 
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gnbe Wiearch jc*fl towaxda increairfng produietlrltrr tiiiturtlly, as if the prin- 
clpal problem ifrltl5 American agriculture todiy were not oretproduction. And, 
eapedally aince the orgtnixatlon of farmworkera began, the bulk of the effort 
. haa gcme into mechaniaaUoa Take the tomato- harjeater, for example. 

a?hf8 machine and it« matching leather-skinned tomato are the products ,0f 
Orer 10 years research «nd $1»3 million Federal and State money on the Uni- 
reraity of California's Davia campus. The madiine has prOTed so profitable to 
the tomato industry that, according to the calculations of two Berkeley econo- 
mists, Darld Sekler and Andrei Schmitx, the Industry could have paid the dis- 
placed tomato pickers full compensatlcm for the loss of their jobs and still come 
•out ahead. Of course, no such compensation was paid, therefore, according to 
Sekler «nd Schmitz, "it cannot be concluded that iwclety aa a whole has bwiefltted 
from the invention of the tomato barrester." 

Moat people would consider It the job of their Government to Increase em- 
ployment, not decrease it— Imagine the furor should the Federal Government 
graift General Motors .money and skilled' engineers to develop machinery that 
would eliminate auto workers,' > 

THK LAioa aUBSIDY 

The subcommittee exists precisely because the plight of farm labor require* 
special attention. For example, a 1965 State study showed Callfomlayestlmafed 
490.000 professional farmworkers had a median Income from farm work Qf 1^768, 
and a median income from all work of $1,388. Farmworkers have neither Fed* 
eral nor State unetr^lormeiit insurance, although this study rtiowed 41 percent 
iinemi^oyed for 27 weeks a^year or more. ' . ^ . ^. ...... 

C4illfom!a .farmworkers have theoretically been eligible tor State disability 
insurance alnce 1060, but due to Ignorance and official hoatlllty, rareljr get their 
payment!. For example, farmworkers made only 602 claims In 1907 (little mQre 
than one vex thousand farmworkers) though a Calif orlna State Public Health 
Service study found about 250 cases per thousand of pesticide Injurlea alone. 
But the nonincluslon of farmworkers In programs covering other workers is only, 

. a small part of the story* ^ - . . 

A biggef part of the story is a curious form of "foreign aid," chiefly to Mexico* 
American growers toljaboratlng with offlclala of the U.S. Border Patrol in a 
dear violation of U.S. immlgraUon law, bring into the <K)untry the poorest of 

' Mexico'u poor, to' work for them under the most miserable wages and conditions. 
Unlike other forms of foreign aid, American taxi)ayers do not pay directly for 
this oneTrather, the poorest of America's poor, American farm laborers pay— 
wrth their Jobs, their health,- and the education aad opportunities of their chil- 
dren. City dfwellers also pay, since the stamtion wages the big grower down 
the road gi.'es his Mexican employees determines the value of his own labor. 
As* I am sure the subcommittee la aware, one *ray the Border Bitrbl carries 

' out this foreign aid program Is by issuing so called ''greencards." Theoretically, 
these are passes allowlnr^nreturning resident immigrant ♦ ♦ returning from 
a temporary visit abroad" to reenter the country; In practice, greencards amount 
to a permanent work permit for any foreigner who has at any time applied for an 
immigrant visa, regardless of whether he ever actually immigrates* An estimated 
00,000 "greenpard^rs" live in Mexico and every day or e.very har\*est season 
commute acroiw the border to workln California. ^^^^ 
Then there are the illegal entrants, or "wetbacks j" estimates for the 1970 

. harvest season in California put thelrnumber at bettor than 300,000 atid climb- 

. Ing. Many of them wade across the Rio Grande past the understaffed Border 
Patrol, or are brought in by labor contractors working for the large growers. 
Other slip in quite legally through another artificial loophole in the immigration 
law. The latter are the **bluecarders,'* individuals who have obtained 72-hour 
vialting permits or "Wuecards" to go see relatives on the other sid» of the bordier. 
The Border Patrol doea not mark the date on the card nor fingerprint the 
recipient, ao the "bluecarder" can freely commute to work across the border. 
Of, if he wishes to work further north, he «lrai>ly malls his card back to Mexico, 
so it cannot be taken from him If he Is caught Some legal efforts to make 
growers liable for knowingly employing illegal entranta will shortly go before 
the Supreme Court. . 

Another institution I am sure is familiar to you Is the Fai:m Labor Service. 
As part of the Wagner-Peyser Act of im, '♦the fir»t cmi>loyee bill of rights," 
Oongresa established the 100% federally funde<l. fedierally regulate<l. state- 
operated farm la!>or offices **to ensure Insofar as practicable that workers are 
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ptaced on jobs wtoch Wlize tlieir highest flkiils.** In 1969, the California FAm 
lAlwr Serv^cehad a budget of $3.5 wiUion. 

, Tho Calif ornia ^^nu Labor Seirice has been repeatedly rocked by Ewmn^feii 
as its oflacials were discovered taJdng bribes from growers for padding their Job 
placement figures. Meanwhile, the Service has come imder court attack for 
Violating all the conditions of its chatter, sending far^ workers to jobs pajingf 
less than Jfche minimum wage, or to jobs that had already been filled, or to jobs 
Violating state and federal health standards, and so forth. 

vA:ccord!ng to former Mayor of HoIU^ter> Calif. > Frank Valehamela,' the Servioei 
1$ a "grower-oriented, grower-dominated, and- grower-staifed operation." Al- 
though it naakes less than ,fen percent of California farm work placements, it 
provides a ^bsidy to aU igrowers, Since they- kriow^ that no matter ho^ 
qnate the wages and conditions ttiey otter, they can always resort to the Service, 

The same charges can be levelled^at a n\imber of California welfare depart- 
inentSj Wjdch routinely throw all vaguely able-bodied! welfare recipients off 
welfare during theSiarvest geai^on wheUxer farm work is actually available or 
not, For example a month ago in California, a judge Ordered a local welfare 
de^rtment to return some women to the rolls, citing the case of one unfortunate 
unemployed Aerospace worker who had taken the bus to the fields on three suc- 
cessive dayi^ and found work only one day--On which he earned a total of two 
dollars. ^ 

Examples of ojBdaily committed or condoned maltreatment of or discrimina- 
tion against farm worker9 all fever the state can be multiplied endlessly ; I would 
refer anyone to the mountains of afildavita collected by the California Rural 
liCgat Assistance. Public oMcials nave also gone to great and frequently 
illegal lengths to hamper unionizing efforts Of course, there is no conspiracy 
here, the commnnity of interest between public officials and the more powerful 
growers makes conspiracy uimecessary,— but the^ result Is the same : the sys- 
tematic deprivation Of farm worker's rights, to the detriment not Only of th^ 
farmworkers themselves, but of the poorer growls, and indeed of the city 
dwellers too who ^ow suffer the effects^ of the f of ced migrattoh from the land* 
^ ■ ■ " , -'■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■. ' ■ ■ -i/ "' 

THE CAUlt)fBNlA STATIJ BOABD Or >AOE^^ 

A final note: what al^ State Board of Agriculture, the supreme arbiters ' 
ipf agricultural pollcy^s^ the state, who should theoreticaUy represent the 
majority of farmers, that Is, snmll farmers? Two of the thirteen members of 
the State, Board! are a^cultural academics. The other eleven include such^ 
individuals as th'e former president of thetJalifornia Cattieman's Association, the*^ 
president of Fresh Piot Foods^ Inc., the coH>wner and manager of the. Ventura 
Pacific Company of Montalvo (a lemon packing and shipping firm) and so forth» 

President of the Board is Allan Grant, also a member of the Board of Begents 
of the University of California, and more important, in his eighth year as 
president of the California Farm Bureau Federaton. For the uninitiated, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of large farmers, was until recent 
years one of the most powerful lobbies In the country, and the architect of much 
of U.S. farm policy. In particular, during the long' years in which It was actually 
an ofildal part of the land grant colleges, the Farm Bureau directed what the 
Wall Street Journal has called the "tax-paid clinic for a major industry," namely 
the research bonanisa for agribusiness. Mr Grant personally lead the counter 
attack on the farm union movement, with a thoroughness that culminated in the 
publication and energetic promotion of a grai>e cookbook. 
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Senator Stevenson. Mr. Kavarro and Mr.' Santana, we are very 
grateful to you fbr joining us this morning. I know that Senatgr 
Hughes al&o is very interested to hear you discuss your successes and 
your difficulties in this very unique venture in American agriculture. 
' lliank you for joining us. 

STATEBIEHT OF ALFEED NAVABRO, EXECUTIVE DIBECTOE, OOOP- 
EEAMVE CAHPESnrA OF THE CENTBAt COAST COUMXIES DE- 
VEEOPMENT COBP., APTOS, CAIIF.; ACCOMFAinia> BY MANTJEL 
SANTAHTA, BOABD OF DIBECTOBS, COOPEBATIVE CAMPESIHA OF 
THE CENTBAL COAST COTTUTIES DEVELOPMENT COBP. 

- ■ ■ * 

Mr. NArARKO. Thank you. I would also like to thank you for invit- 
ing us. I hope you can 'benefit. I first want to read an introductory 
statement which, we have prepared which I believe will set the stage 
^ for a good analysis of the situation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SENATE 

OK MiGIlAa?ORY LABOR . , ' 

by . . 

CEm?RAL, COAST COUNTIES DEVELOPMEiNCT CORPORATION . . 
• ALFRED NAVARRO, DIRECTOR 
SEPTEiMBER 21, 1971 

My testimony will deal with rural ahd primarily 
agricultural regions of the United States. 

My primary concern will a discussion' of Federal 
programs whose primary thrust has been economic development 
in the urban and in<2ustrial areas. There are many among as 
who firmly believe that this almost total commitment by the . 
Federal Government to urban and industrial areas has now 
become "counter-productive" in terras of the migration of. 
rural worktrs intb the cities, thus diluting the impact of 
economic development programs in the cities. 

The gist of Federal programs in the rural area is 
centered arot;j,;^d the .concept of retraining farm workers # who 
have been displaced by mechanization, towards industrial and 
itervice industries- These training programs have not lived 
up tc> their full expected potential. We must, therefore, re* 
assess our concepts oif economic development in the rural 
areas. . , " 
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Small •nt'arprlse, manufacturing .ancltll&vic«. 
ori«nttd busin#s<«8 are not of ftufficient impact to sig-* 
nxf icantly ma)c« an inroad into the high number pf people ^ 
displaced by agricultural mechanization. 

Bringing large industry into rural communities a's a 
solution for agricultural human displaaement has not clearly 
dealt with the obvious problem of over production faced by 
'industry. 

Kany rural cominunities have vied with each other to 
attract industry to bolster their economy* Th« classic 
inducements have been lower tax rates and a large available 
labor markets The large and avall^UaXe labor market can be 
* historically redefined as a large and available cheap labor 
pool* However, wages significantly lower than those prevailing 
in urban areas do not solve the problem of rural communities. 
Xn order to locate manufacturing industries in rural agri** 
cultural communities it also becomes necessary to provide 
essential services # such as industrial waste disposal # 
roads for transportation, housing, increaied school loads, 
etc# Thus significantly lowering the benefiti because of 
thm costs of these services by increasing the tax loads on 
the citizens.* 



Vfm guastion tho concept that th« Incraased bdnii£it 
. to th« worker will b« enough zo offset th« problcas that ar« ' 
cr«at«d by larg* industrlaa in rural communities* In affsct, 
what happans is ths transplanting of urban problems to rural 
conuaunitiM* ✓ 

' ^ acndustry, goodj^and agriculture have bscocns •xtrs.-asly , 

sophist icatsd, requiring less but more highly trained 
technicians and managers.^ Agricultural and non-agricultural 
corporations hav«> up to now^ been the only structures with 
the capital to pay for these highly sophisticated human 

' resources* The, small farmer and farm worlcers are consequently 

being displaced from the small farms. Those whp stay in thsi 
rural area are faced with an environment — physical, social 
and political — * that he dees not or^te or participate in* 
H» is losing and will lose all control of the social and • 
political determination that is the basic construct of our 
Constitution the right to the pursuit of **signif icant** 
happiness* 

Our conclusion was that farm Workers can better be 
helped to achieve economic security through their farming, 

skills rather than retraining in industrial skills. 

Our Golutio.i hau baoa *j.o i^rovldo .^ec^ouiv.jc t.iat up to uo;. 
havG bean the domain of large corporate bodies* . 

I would iiVre to addreco mynolf to what wo eonclder an alte*' 
native to the migrant problem and the plight and nacdc of tbs arcall farn 
in indicated in out* Introductory remarks . / 
' . h 
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Mr, Navarro. I would like to address myself and would like to difr- 
cufls what we consider an alternative to the migrants problem arid the 
plijfht and needs of the smaller farmers* i 

What we are basicaily interested in is the development of resources. 
We analyzed the resources of the area, the resources of the ^farm- 
worker, ftnd set about to determine objectives that will be utilizing 
those reisources to the maximum. ^ ^ 

To begbi with, I would like to give a little bit of a background to 
our structure or our organization. Our name is Cooperative Campesina 
of the Central Coast Coimties Development Corp. It is a- community 
economic 'development or community development organization in 
the central coast county region of Caliiomia. i ^ 

As can be expected, it is a large agricultural region*^Its major indus- 
try of that area is agriculture. I suppose the second industrial factor 
would bo the services needed to support the population in government 
in private sectors. The corporation was originally formed for com- 
mxmity development purposes* The board of directors organized thcm- 
selvce into a corporation witii the feeling that at that time the present 
programs were not sufficiently meeting or solving the problems, only 
mv^ing the problejois and rehashing the problems. They felt that a 
more direct effort was necessary. 

They analyzed various aspects of community developments and de- 
termined that economic development was a necessary step for direct 
impact on low income people. In this particular case the corporation 
was c oncemcd m^ili the farmworker as a person. 

The corporation set about to develop a plan. The first need was, in 
tb^ir opinion, resources. They needed resources to analyze the prob- 
fern thorou<^h1v in terms of economic development. They asked the 
Department of Commerce, in the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, for technical assistance. The corporation was granted a contract 
18 months ago for t^hnical assistance in order to purchase the re- 
sources that were necessary. 

Basically what it did was it provided staff to develop the projects and 
develop the resources. 

The first job of the st^iff^ which was my responsibility, was to deter^ 
mine the resources that were available^ to determine the resources 
which could be utilized, and set about a plan to meet the effect of it, 
which was economic development for farmers. 

In doing this we came, to the conclusion that the farmworker had 
his biggest resource in his ability and his knowledge of agriculture. 
In terms of the^rea of the community we determined and concluded 
that its biggest "resource was agriculture. We looked at the various 
aspects of development of programsj that would attack these resources. 
Through a scries of inve^|gationlJ the board of directors concluded 
that a possiblc^olution woum be developing the skills of the farmwork- 
ers into possibly. going into farming, a transition which was easily 
accomplished, in^eir estimation. At that time there, were also farm- 
workers who felt that they might possibly find some solutions to their 
problems by going into farming. They analyzed that it was possible 
forthemtodoit. X * . 

They had seen other small fanners farm and they thought they had 
skills. What we accomplished in a sense was the development of a 
model which we felt at that time would determine whether it was 
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Vj^ossible or not. We had decided to work with the fanners as they 
came to us, see what we could do in terms of brinring more^resourcee 
that were needed and tliat were lacking basically in the areas of 
management and (sapital. Lend we felt was a -function of capital in 
terms of the tjrpe of farming which we were looking into. 

Our preliminary investigations concluded that^iffh intensity labor 
crop situations could be a possibility to enter intd also felt that we 
would have to deal .with a crop that was basically high intensive on a 

^ per acreage basis in terms of production. That is having land available 
or not have land available requires \is to use that factor and farm 
products which require less land, these are high intenaty production 
crops such as strawberries, various fruits and vegetables, 
- Our first model that we dfeveloped was that a fatmwprker has 
sufficient skills and labor with his family to be able to produce a 
quantity of products. We experimented wim zucchini squash. It was a 
crop that required relatively little capital as an investment. It can be 
farmed on a relatively fair or poor land, if necessary. It was high in 
labor intensitive and produced liijgher revenues i>er acre. 

It produced also another criteria which was needed at that time and 
that w^s a quick turnover or a quick cash flow. The model which we 
set up was that thck farmworkers would become fanners and each one 

^ responsible for a parcel. A private nonprofit corporation separate from 
the cooperative structure ^vould lease the land and sublease to each 
of the families. Thus each family being an entity which qualified it 
which was most advantageous to pursue in terms of tax limitations, 
et cetera. 

T'^sing this model we rented f> acres of land, assigned the various 
parcels to the families. The families in that particular case who wanted 
to develop the model themselves or who Wanted to pursue it, they raised 
$500 i)er family from their own pockets. They were low-income farm- 
workers with an average income of $4,000 to ^,000 with large families. 

The experiment continued and it was developed and it was concluded 
that it was possible. They set upon to first of all estiiblish credibility 

farmers. They wanted to test the model to see if it was jjoesible for 
them to farm as individual parcels and yet certain functions would 
be on a c(>operative basis, such as management, credit, equipment. 
^ The function of the production ()r harvesting is a single entity func- 
tion of eacli family. This is the basic model which we developed. Tlie 
cash fiow came in, paid off the initial investment the farmworkers had 
gathered which was basically borrowed money from their relatives and 
. friends, the costs were recovered and the income was distributed based 
on each individual production in terms olhis parcel, 

This model also gave us time to research various other crops that 
were necessary^ We felt that one of the first questions to be answered 
was the size that was neciessaiy to enter the market or the industry* 
This had to take place. It required quite a bit of marketing investiga- 
tions and research. . • ^ 

For this purpose we went to the university at Berkeley graduate 
school of business. We managed to obtain the services of two gradu- 
ate students to develop the marketing thesis from this investigation. 

We felt that strawberries in this case was an ideal crop for the proj- 
ect. We felt the model we developed was the first stage of researda. 
The second stage would be actually implementing a larger based co- 
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operative: strawberries were selected because of the characteristics 
mentioned before that were necessary. 

An example of that would be in terms of 1 acre of production 
strawberries, you can produce about 3,000 ca/tons per acre at an 
average price last 3 years of $2,80 You can see an almost $9,000 
gross revenue per acre on strawberries. We determine that with 3 
acree of land one family entity could probably farm that parcel -which 
is in effect a revenue of $27,000 for a 3-acre farm, tlie 3-acre farm which 
th6 family owned the entity irx terms of the lease he had,4n terms of 
theequity he had in the coopi?^^^ 

While the zucchini squ^i^K^prpject was being undertaken we investi- 
gated the marketing poteifitiM|| strawberries. We also documented the 
effect or the success of the model in terms of the organizational prob- 
lems. We also analyzed the factors of the capital or the needed capital 
that was Koing to bo sougiit for this project. At that time the Farmers 
Home Administration was administermg an economic opportunity 
program for cooperatives and for individuals. 

We obtained the guidelines for the Farmers Home Administration 
program and developed the model basically or developed the proposal 
that we were working on basically after those guidelines. 

We felt that this would be a program which was available, not 
operating in Calif oriiia, and we thought in order to obtain those ftinds 
and make it operable in California we would have to develop a prac- 
tice thu^ did not lack any of th^S criteria the guidelines called for. This 
was also done during this stage of development. We concluded' from 
this part of the analysis that the feasibility of the project^ the impact 
on;^ the farmworkers, and the opportunity for success' m terms of 
comijetition were excellent. . ^ , 

With strawberries it was very possible. We concluded that the size 
would be 80 acres as a minimum to enter into the industry. For 80 
acres it required approximately $3,000 of investment. We needed a 
quarter of a million dollars for the second stage of development. We 
applied the Farmers Home Administration and they informed us that 
the program was not operable in California and that the resources of 
that program were coming to an end and that probably the program 
would be stopped, therefore they would probably not make any more 
loans. 

With this in mind we approached the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity in San Francisco. We determined that it would be good if they 
would jparticipate, it would be necessary because of the 100-percent 
capitalization we were looking for of a quarter million dollars. We 
also dkermined that it would be good to utilize the resources of the 
private sector. 

In this case in our analysis we approached several banks, in fact it 
was six major banks in California, who gave agricultural mortgage 
loans or crop loans. We managed to have a preliminary commitment 
from OEO in terms of a criterion ; that is, that we would also 
the private sector to participate. Working with both in hand, we 
managed (to convince each of the . agencies, in this case it, was Wells 
Fargo Bank and the Office of Economic Opportunity, to participate' 
, tog^her on this project. OEO made a grant of $100,000 to the non- 
profit cornoration, Cooperative Oampesina of the Central Coast Coun- 
ties Development Corp., to be utilized as a revolving fund to be loaned 
to the cooi>erative. 
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At thflt time the coopei»tive was incorporated. The Wells Fargo 
Bank came through with n commitipent of $150,000. Th6 actual line of 
credit was $200,000. With this $200,000 the word- then was **go*Mn 
terms of capitail. We leased land 5 subleased to fanners. The cooperative 
then took the function of credit. 

They purchased equipment, supplies, plants, et (;etera* The project 
then was on its way. In the meantime we also felt that because straw- 
iberriee is a long-term crop, it takes approximately ft year to get credit 
and to establish the ground or to establish the plants in the ground, the 
actual cash flow could not begin until the following year. 

We felt that an intermediary crop was needed and again we went to 
squash on a larger basis, this time 30 acres. We actually had two 30- 
acre parcels. We rotated bv planting the first 30 acres; waited, the 
crop came in. We planted the second 30-acres and when the first har- 
vest was over, the second was ready to begin. This was an immediate 
cash flow? it i^akea about 60 days lor squash to come in. So what in 
effect we have is two products on a continuing basis in order to develop 
this total piackaj^o for the program. ^ 

In the meantime the strawberries were planted in tne groimd and as 
of now the strawberries are planted, the first two harvest of squash are 
completed ami on the first parcel we now have planted cabbage which 
willTbe fanned on the farm jn Watsonville. 

It is poeeiMe to farm cabbage and produce it in the winter time. The 
main factors are the rains which are heavy at that time and require 
extra effoi^t because of the rains to harvest the^crop. This also gave an- 
other factor and that was a cash flow in the winter time. I have gone 
into detail on the project so you could understand the typ<»s of factors 
that we had to analyze and the types of factors that I think should be 
considered in the total project. We feel that we have a solution to one of 
the problems of farmworkers and that is, that their skills are not fully 
utilized as laborers* 

We have managed to combine resources, rechannel the returns of 
thosB resources for the maximum impact on the laborer, which is in 
this case also the owner of the entity. So that after all costs aie taken 
frojii total revenues or total profits^ grofts profits are returned to the 
familiee as ittrm income which pays for basically their labor and the 
work they put into it and the risk factors. L 

1 would like to now turn over to my colleajme Manuel Santana, who is 
the chairman of the board of the corporation. He would like to dis- 
cuss the imp act, and especially, in terms of the total agricultural in- . 
dustry of wnat our project has done or what we expect tne project can 
do. 

Mr. Saotaka. Essentially, I think that we have historically a very 
romantic idea of land. We think that a man wants a little piece of land 
that will let him 1)4 happy and he will fullfil himself. But we know 
one thing for sure, is that like everytliing else in our society we have 
to contend-with what we call an acceleration factor. 

The farmworker right now is a hundred years behind the times in 
terms of sophistication and in terras of technolofrv and in terms of hav- 
ing resources that wilLcatch him up to a point where he determines his 
own life. Our primary goal is not so much agriculture and the farm- 
worker but rather to deal with that acceleration factor, to bring him up 
to where modem society is now. In order to do it we must provide 
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highly sophisticated resources that up to now have been the primary 
^ prerogative otthose who have paid for it. 

The farmworker by utilizing his skills begins to get a better concept 
of himself. In the communities in which we live, and I have. to speak 
primarily for myself 'as a Miexican AmericaUj wo find out that we have . ^ 
. no political power, we have not solution power or social determination 
of our environment, very simply because we don't have economic 
•power. It is miid all you have to do is exercise ;j^our vote to be able to 
attend .hearinj[?s of this nature, to attend commission meetings in our 
communities^ in which our lives are beiujCf determined. This is not so. ^ ^ 

Jn most communitieffthut I have experience with you may speak the 
same language, you may have the same educational background, but 
the fact that you are an. individual and you are looked at not us an in- 
dividual but rather as a group, if the group is not sophisticated you are 
not worth much. , 

The question of power is determined by how much ability you have 
to be able to pay for the democracy in whiclvyou live. Our essential 
goal was to begin with, to look over my community; the one in which 
* .1 identified witli, and generalizing from that I can begin to understand/ 

• other communities, the black commimittes, the white poverty commu- • 
nities, and all ofus follow the Same symptom. 

Most of us do not have sophistication simply because we don't have J 
an educational background significant for our own particular needs 
and identities. We are Americans only in "a legal sense and almostinjin 
abstract sense. 

It is a reality in our communities as such that we really arc not truly . : 
citizens. If we become quite dramatic and a little bit cynical about it, ^ 
then we «ay the only way we can gpt this freedom of self-determination 
is through economic i)Overty. 

Considering the situation we are in, la(*k of education, lack of 
sophistication, it'is almost impossible to say We are going, to cat<jh upif 
in the next few years. To cxitch up would mean we would have to maker 
some very, very radical changes in our society and those changes are 
tisually in the world of commitment. I don't know what to ejtpect 
from these hearings, I do know it takes a long, long time. But we don't 
have a long time. . * 

The only thing we c^n do is use the jargon of modem society and try 
to keep the body count of our own people down to a level where we can 
' sort of hope tliat we can cateh up. 

One of the things that I feel is a criticism of modem Federal pro- 
grams is mondy is fimded for these things, but they turn out to be more 
of a verbal and written commitment than they /ire real. 

In order to solve the ])overty situations we can-t have poverty pro- 
grams. Poverty programs are negative to l)egin with. Wliat we have to 
have is the kind of money and resources that pays for highly sophis- 
ticated management, and that management is to translate the goals of 
' the people wlio need it the most, the poverty people. 

We can set up a cooperative of farmworkers but unless an agron- 
omist is tied to it, unless we can have an economist, unless we can 
have a marketing expert, imless they have the full resources of the 
university on par with the services that are given to the large corpora* 
tions, it will never succeed, it is doomed to failure. 
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We feel we are creating a model but that model has to take into 
consideration the need for isophiatication that is ai)parent in the 
modem society. We are not -trymg to be romantics about it. We know 
' ^ it is a. very, very difficult job. 

A lot of people have come to us to ask us to help them set up a co-op. 
We discourage most of them because we feel that up to now there 
isn't t^nough money available to'^ivo them the skills necessary for tiiem 
tosuccefed. 

^ I think we have been extreme^ fortunate in havmg board mem- 
bers and a staff that is sensitive to the now of the worid wo live jn. 
We have worked extremely hard to provMfe the sophistication neces- 
sanr for this small project to succeed up to this point. . ^ 

In order for this program to have ^ny kind of stability, any kind 
of success in the future, it will require multiples of the same kind ol 
energy and many more multiples of the amount of money that has 
been put into it. - 

We originally funded the $54,000 by the Federal Govemnient to 
provide technical assistance for five counties which is absolutely 
ridiculous and absurd considering the problems we have in terms of 
migrant labor and in termsofagricult qre. ' ' - 

It is impossible to just do it with farpiing especially with our own 
people. Wliat is the use of feeding his storiiach AVhmtho air is polluted 
around him, when the social amenities, housing, decent education, 
are not being provided at the same time* v . 

So all I can hope for is from these hearings that a true conmaitmont 
comes out of thesc Federal programs and let's put the money where it 
really counts. Ntyt as a sop to diffuse the cities and notas a sop to diffuse 
Ijhe social conditions in the ruml areas, but fon genuine evolving 
4 changes whidi are significant A 

I think % lot of people havemlready lost faith in the question of a 
normal possible evolvement. Instead of evolution they have no chance 
but revolution. It is very simplj!' because the doors of communication 
are closed* * 

We say that we communicate but wo don't communicate. Our inter- 
ests are different. We assume that j^ower, economic power arid self -de- 
t<^rmination are guaranteed* Again, I say we^-have no romantic ideas 
of what we are trying to do, all we know is we are trying to keep the 
attrition rate down among our own people. 

^Vlien we talk about the migmnt worker, the migrant wotker is a 
migrant worker simply because he has no management skills, he has 

- been left under society long enough so ho has no input into that society. 

- He has to follow peak crops, the croi)S peak out at different times. 
In order for him to extend a maximum employment period he has to 
travel geographically all over the place. TTntil the time comes that we 
can provide the kind of skills and expertise to be able to completely 
fulfill the work, his problem will not be solved. 

Wliat we want and need in a rural community is a stable community, 
a cmnmunity in whicfh eveiy member of that community, including the 
fannworkors, participate m that policymaking that determines his 
' social and. human evolvement. 

l{;psentiallv that is all I have fo say. J say this as a iKmrd meml)er. I 
• am not a teclinician. I don*fc have those kind of skills, but I do know 
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that perhaps the only skills I could have is to set goals according to 
the needs of t(he people who talk to me and the people I ideritiJ^jr witib 
aiid I hope the Federal Grovemmerit will begin to do the same- 
Senator SxEVENSoH.rwarit to thank you both and commend yon, too, 
, for your statements and for what you have done. 

• You heard Mrs. Roberts speak (convincingly of , the discriminatory 
effect of many public policies, discrimination against the poor, against 
the little fellow, but^you have identified^your own resources and taken 
advantage of public policies and pro^rains and made great success of 
your idea. 

As I listen to you, it s^trikes me that what you feel is most needed for 
the farmworkers are* skills— management sKIls. You spoke of needing 
money for skills and you also put a rilietorical question to us that you 
don*t know what to expect of these hearings. 

« What would you like to come of these hearings? How can, f or exr 
mmple, th,e Confess make sMUsavailaM I have been aisked that ques- 
tion by people in the ghetto. They speak too, of their needs and elo- 
quently of l5ie need for management skills. • 

I am not sure whether the skills that you are talldng about>^n be 
bought. I am not sure that there are enough of the^e skills to go around^ 
How would you lik^ to see the Congress respond to this need for what 
you call management skills? . • 

Mr. Santana. I would like to address myself to the jRrst part Our 
greatest'diffioulty is iw* the availalbility of skills but rather the money 
to j>ay for them. In order to provide -some kind of permanence to this 
project, you have to havean econbimst,>n agronoinist, we have to have 
a marketing expert, That is a pretty'liigh package, already we are 
talking about $100,000 in administration. 

Senator Stevenson-. Do you !have those skills now ? 

Mr. SANTATSTAt Wc havc them but they are all in one or twQ people 
arid Mr. Navarro has to be babysitter and teacher, agronomist and 
economist, and community organizer, secretary, typist, and many other 
things like that. / . ' \ 

' We have to put together voluntary help, wiiich is all right, but it 
certainly does not allow for any kind of permanent management struc- 
ture. Again,' I say it doesnt really make any difference where the skills 
come from as long as it is skillful. 

It is no use getting a Vista volunteer or Job Corps volunteer man, 
people with good intentions, but few skills. Because we get them free 
we pay a higb price and like I 'say, the essential problem is to be able 
to* get that kind of skill that a large coiporation insures its success 
with. 

What we are trying to do is give that sophistication to the farin- 
worker so that he can stabilize himself and not be a migrant. By having 
those skills and working with those skills and with people with those 
skills she begins to be in an enviroimient in which his insight will grow 
much more uito'oiir society. 

We have noticed that with the fieldworkers that we started out with 
iliost of them don't speak too much English, even though most of them 
are citizens. We notice quite a change in them in 1 year. 
- First they treat us with.quite a^bit of deference. As they began t<i 
Team that they were capable of using these resources, to call for those 
resources that were needed^ they began to evolve and have a much 
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better insight into what they are doing, also the implications of what 
• they aire doing and they now have much more* price and are beginning 
to ^arbicipjate in- the <?oimnunity much miore aggressively, much more 
positively: > . * ; 

' In terms of legislation and hi terms of the responsibility of 
eralCxdyermnent, I don't know how you can legislate commitment You • 
/ can legislate the words, but to make theirs meaningful I think would 
•require the individual representatives to somehow or other make i^eii. 
legislation that is now real and genuine by making- sure thafc4heSe 
. opportuiiities are used by the communities around them, - 
Mr. Navarro. I think also you should gain back #ie^3^te|nce of 
agriculture. In order to utilize skills you have to hav0 tUp^ources 
^ to apply ttie skills or a resource to really channel the resourc^vailable. 
3i terms of agriculture, we feel that there are enough resource?, there 
are enough teyenues to be created and probably redistributed to great 
. proiects^that do have impact on farmworkers. 
^ Creating the project alonp' is not enough: Yougtnust be able to have 
j the resources of the skills to channel the resource for growth and to 
provide ^e fulV services the communities need. An example of that is ' 
once you have the cooperative at the stage and level Where we are now 
the next qustion is how do you grpw, how do you expand that. 

After that is taken care of how do you have it a full impact pro- 
gram? How do you utilize those resources to solve some oi their hous- 
mg p^roblemsj some of their medical problems, et c^^ . \ 

It is a matter of , I thdnk, r€i|hanneliag the resources idr optimum 
use on impact. An example, wi^!pur pro jects we use in^^ 
Davis in terms of crop repprt^^^ A:^^ money has been spent which 
largely^ goes to large growers; JC^ case eventnially to the farm- 
; 'Workers. '^(01 ' -'. ' / *'„■ 

We use the Berkeley Gradulf^ I School of Business. We used the . 
Department of Labor in the fir^ Stage of development in 
operation program which is basically a stipend program for the un- 
employed to originally train some of the originaf members. 

We used the Agriculture Extension /Service and we are using them 
now to come out and inspect the various stages of development of 
production. We use the Stanford School of Business ill terms of 
further research for the future, especially, and some on small business 
projects we have undertaken* 

Again, getting back to agriculture, I think what is wrong and what . 
has been wrong is that these resources, have not been channeled prop- 
- erly. We talked about mechanization and the fact that a* lot of money 
' has been 'spent on mechanization, tremendous amounts, and how much 
. research was spent on the human element or the result, of those tech- 
nology improvements. 
; ■ Another possibility I fe^ then through mechanization is to rechan- 
' nel that research to optimize mechanization, for the' farmworker. One 
. possibility is that those farmworkers who are disjplaced by those ma- 

chinesy again given the proper resources, can own those machines and 
^ bperatis those machines. ^ ^ 

Another^ example of the research possibility that may be reclian- 
neled, and this, id where skills come in, with the human orientation is 
to develop c^ops, fori instances, arid we talked to Davis about this and 
they hayA agf8i4j;o the concept of the necessity, to develop crops not 
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that can be produced more economically at the expense of quality 
or taste to the consumer, but a crop thatiwill take advantage of the skills . 
of the farmworkers. I 

In normal situations* we can develop, a high-quality crop^ you can 
• develop a crop as a result of the resources that are distributed back to 
the farmworker, the one-who originally f annis the land* 

I think another premise is th,ose who are in charge of production, 
those who make it a life of producing the crops should r^eive more of 
these resources and this is what our cooperative has in mind to expand 
to utilize the resources we feel are available and thereby vertically 
integrating this cooperative and the expansion plan to take advantage 
of present policy, to take advantage of present programs. 

This is the kind of management we are referring to, specifically, in 
terms of the skills that are necessary, 

/ Senator Stiivenson, How many acres will the cooperative be farm- 
ing next year? . ^ 

Mr: Navarro. The cooperative has presently 165 acres. Eighty acres 
are m strawberries and the rest is in various other cash crops. 
The 80 acres of strawberries in the first year of production, straws 
' berries are 2-year producing crops, the first year produces revenues 
. of $650,000 to $700,000. Approximately half of that is expense, costs 
going into the various areas of production, the other half then is rep- 
resented as farm income which is then distributed among the 25 or 
30 families that we have. , ^ 

Senator Stevensok. When you Say "expense," does that include 
labor (jpste? 

Mr. Navarro. KTo; ti\at does not include the labor supplied by the 
farmers. , 

Senator Stevenson. Everything except labor costs. So the costs be- 
fore labor costs for ]ust 80 acres of straij^erries would be what ? 

Mr. Navarro. The first year^ based on this, $600,000 to $700,000 are 
the gross revenues as a result of the sale of the crop. Approxiiriately 
half of that, or $350,000, are costs of production. The remaining $350,- 
000 then is rechaimeled b^k as farm income. - ^ ^ 

The farm income then is the income earned as a result of the labpr 
they have invested. So therefore, each family approximately will be 
making $8,000, to $10,000 next year with about a $2,000 net' equity 
m the cooperative. 

An example of that is the cooperative in order to establish the 80 
acres requires about $80,000 worth of equipment. That equipment is 
part of the cash flow that the bank is supplying, so therefore, we pay 
for it the first year. 

This is the equiiy or some of the equity that we retain in the 
cooperative. 

Senator Stevenson-. Do those cost figures include your debt service? 
You are talking about the money that is Available after the income 
has been taken out for the farmworkers, but is that after debt service i. 

Mr. Kavari^. Yes: itdoea. The Cooperative In fi sense obtains credit 
from the bank, it extends this credit to each of the members so th^at 
each of the members then can farm and produce and pay for these 
gfpplies, use it in advance for payment 

Jt The revenues then go back to the bank aiid when the debt is paid 
^lor then the re.st of the earnings go back to the farmers. It is all worked • 
out on a cash-flow basis 
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Senator Stevei^son. It sounds to me, with your skills ajid all of the 
resources that you have identified, like your are maldng some very 
rapid economic progress. The farmworkers are. building up an 
equity in the Cooperative, the income appears to be going up, I doii't 
know how long it will take to discharge that de/bt, but at that point, 
if not 'before, money now being invested in land could be invested in. 
mechanization, in equipment as wetU as perhaps more land. 

At some point I suppose it could be invested m more of the assistance 
that you were discussing. Management skills can be bought and paid 
for, so. that .you will be standing on our own two feet in the mancet- 
place. . * 

Now, it seems to me that what really makes this unique is that the 
skills were there in the beginning. You and your colleagues gathered 
together and had the good judgment to identify these skifls, these 
/ resources, and you ulso have the talent to put tms whole project to* 
. gether. 

It bounds to me from your own experience is what the Government 
ought to become very much interested in doing is assuring that the 
skills which you and others were able to bring to bear her^ in the 
early stages are brought to bear in other such projects. 

After a period of tune presumably you stand on your own two feet 
aiid if the skills are still needed they can be bought in the market- 
place just as other enterprises acquire skills/ 
- Js that a fair statement? ^ , 

Mr. Navarro. I would say so, especially in the context of two things. 
The first one is that^is wrell as doing what we did or as well as these 
points "we mentioned^ you consider the fact that there is a demand ot 
m terms of the consumer needs this aspect, the industry required I 
think needs this type of structure. r- 

;It is not a structure that is unnece^ary, it is a structure which is 
very necessary. An example of that is that in terms of strawberries, 
and many of these other crops, there are three factors that are very 
important — climate, labor, and marketing. 

The research that we have developed through the use of the 
available resources has the climate and it has the labor. Marketing < 
is a dfunctioning of size and through its development it will gain a good 
hold in the marketplace. ' 

Corporate farming for large farmers are having difficulty in the 
llibor aspect. It is not just a matter of price of labor, it is a matter 
• of availability of labor and the control of labor. If you can imagine a 
400-acre ranch for example of strawberries requires some 700 or more 
workers at certain periods at one time. 

That is a tremendous amount of coordination required, a tremen-* 
dous amount 6f management. The resources that we nave then makes 
that more efficient by making smaller the size of the production unit, 
thereby having quality that cannot be achieved the other way, 
» It^ajso then is a tremendous motivation because that economic pro- 
duction unit is working for itself . Nowj the second point we should 
think about, I see, is that in terms of expansion this structure that we 
have developed— and I thij?lk that other forms of this structure have 
to be looked into— can supply better services to the community. 

What it has done in elfect is it has rechanneled the resources^to those ^; 
who are producing. Those who are producing arl^community people. ^ 
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They live in that community, they are responsible to that community 
and that community is responsible to them. 

/ By having the total resources rechaniteled to them they can retain- 
control of their community. In the corporate farm situation, stock- 
holders m New York or Detroit, whatever, control the production. 
^ what you have is in. a sense absentee landowners in terms of produc- 
tion on the farms. I think this is part of the plight of rural, cities, it is 
that those who are producing are not in control of the resources, some- 
body else is. r 

• ^ People who control theTesources are the people who make the deci- 
sions that have impact on the communities and on the lives of the peo-. 
pie involved. Those are two aspects which must be kept in mind. 

It is not just an economic product; in other words, it is a'proiect 
that has much more implications than that. It ist project, I think, that 
where at this time we are working]: on, that is historically possible. I 
don't think it would be possible at any other time. 

I think that agriculture is changing, ^joinfr into corporate farming, 
fVnd yet corporate farming or lar^e farming has many deiSciencies and 
this is a solution to that fact. It is a solution, I think, but we still do 
not yet know the true impact. 

■ Senator Stevknson.^ Have you encountered any unfair competition, 
any unfair trade practices, or any discriminatory practices particularly 
in the marketing and processing and distributing parts of your busi- 
ness ? Have you had difficulty marketing ^our produce ? 

Mr. Navakro. There are many difficulties faced and thev are basi- 
cally because as a je^ult of the small control of the market.' The small 
fanner has very little control ; it is unfair because of competition nec- 
essa;rily, not necessarily because of the illegal or discriminatory 
practices. 

An example of it — and I hoi)e I am not too direct— but if vou onlv 
have an acre of squash and somebodv else has 800 acres of squash and 
you are farming with the same independent broker, he will sell the 
other guy's first for the best price arid then finally whatever is left he 
will sell your product. . 

It is an extreme example, but it applies at the various levels. In terms 
of strawberries, the requirement is for 250 to 300 acres before you can 
produce enough revenues to cover your own brokerage costs; in othet 
words, having your own broker working for you, your own broker 
mechanism. 

It is a very complex situjjtion and it requires close to $100,000 just 
for the brokerage in strawberries. The advantage is not necessarily in 
higher prices to the farmer, but* it is that he has control. In other 
•words, he utilises his full resources to try to get the best price. 

He does not have to deal with independent brohirs who are also try- 
ing to get the best price for the other farmers. 

In terms of pressures, and so forth, or discriminatory practices, the 
cooperative has faced, I think expected pressures, possioly some resent- 
ment due to the competitive effect, possibly "due to some fears on the 
farm community that they will lose the market or they will enter the 
markpt and effect the 'market or thev will takft away tlie labor supply. 

I think these are expected pressures that will get worse and I thiiik. 
we can cope with them because they are expected. 

Senator Stevenson. Senator Hughes, do you have questions? ^ 
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, Senator Hxtghes. I think, Mr. Chairman, that in the interest of time, 
I will pass. 

Senator Stevisnsok* Jj^t me ask you several more questions* al- 
though we are' running put of time. Can you identiJfjr other crops that 
with this model you have created could produce a similar result? 

Mr. NAVAitRo. We believe there are several crops. We have proved, 
even the relatiwly new producing crop of squash can, if the resources 
or revenues are properly distributed to cover your labor, it is very 
feasible to farm. > 

We are trving out cabbajre and definitely in strawberries it is ex- 
tremely advantageous, I believe that most crops can be done on this 
basis even to the point where utilizing the crops that ^have become 
mechanized if the farmworkers who do .the labor own this mechaniza- 
tion process. ,^ 

In other words, the level of sophisticatjion needed for various crops 
has to be available to the farmers in thi&|)a,rticular structure. It doesn^ 
make any difference what the crop is. It is a matter of technology in 
terms of analysis of which crop, when to farm it and how to farm it. 

An example is you can farm several crops per family, one family 
may bfe farming 1 acre of strawberries, 1 acre of squash, a half acre of 
tomatoes and possibly two greenhouses that produce in the winter 
time. 

That combination may be the right combination to succeed econom- 
ically. Basically, what , we are after though, is the , complete model 
as we said before, it is not just economic model. 

Senator Stevenson. Has this model been put together in other parta 
of thecoimtry? ' ^ 

Mr. Santana. I think there is a danger of giving the impression 
that we feel that we have succeeded. 1 think what we are really strug- 
gling for right now is to create a model ih which we can move forward. 

For instance, Mr. Navarro mentioned the fact that strawberries do 
not justify added expense for marketing and so on and so forth until 
it reaches a level of 200 acres or more. In order to do 200 acres or more, 
we have to increase our staffs so much and we have to have control 
factors that we do need the financing for the skills necessary for that 
kind of expansion. 

Our mam preoccupatiton right now is to create a model that will 
do the job we want which will include* the economic and the social 
development. So far we have taken the fir$t steps, so far we see that 
it is j^juite possible, so far the things that we have put together have 
required little changes but^those changes are significant so that it will 
require more work. 

We, ourselves, feel that we have to create a model in our own coni- 
munity so that it will have a significant impact, To deal with 80 fami- 
lies is not enough. We liave to deal with displacement of many thou- 
sands of families and f amers. 

Mr. Navarro. I think also we should keep in mind that the wprk that 
we are trying tp do is again, not just farmmgj I think the work we are 
trying to do is rechannel all resources available to the rural com- 
munities. , 

We feel that the farmworker has the capacities in various areas if 
properly assisted* One of the things that should be considered, I think, 
in this analysis is looking into more ways of utilizing the capacities. 
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It seems to me that I always ask myself why hasn't this been 3one 
before. Apiculturo is a very ancient industry, why hasn't it been done 
before, why hasn't mechanization been looKed at from the humala ele- 
ment, why hnven't resources been utilized to develop the Mnd of 
product we have doner 

It is not a unique project ; weliave done nothing new. It is a direction 
of skills to acquired resources and within this context I think is what 
should be looked into more by Congress. T?ov example, why can't 
economists at Davis tell me which cr(^s are suitable for farmworker 
coojjeratives. Why do we have to tell him? Why do we have to tell 
Davis how we have done it ? 

These are the kind of questions which should be looked into in 
further hearing^ as to what has happened. 

Senator Stjevexson. Can you answer that question?. Why can't tjiey 
tellyou? 

Mr. Navarro. They don't know because they have not t>een directed 
to do so, they have b^n directed to produce machines that p^re more 
economical to corporate^ farms. They have been directed to produce 
crops which yield higher yields per acre even though quality is affected. 
* We suggest that they start developing research centers for crops 
that have a higher quality. Tlie extreme points would be, of course, 
organic farming. Commercially it is still a long way off. But in this 
analysis they have not been directed to consider quality. 

Thev have not been directed to consider the skills of the farmer. 
Tliey have not been directed to consider the skills or actuallv the love, 
of a farmer for farming. In effect, the trend is to consider farming a 
very j>oor industry or an industry that is only for those who can't do 
an>^hing else as opposed to an industry which at one time had much 
pride in farmers and I think has been lost. 

This is what is required. Tlie resources have no€been proprly chan- 
neled. I think the same can be applied in terms of the rural America's 
most urban American. Most of the resources have been trying to solve 
the problems in urban America which 'I think have partly been ctiused 
by the outmigration from rural America. 

I suggest that monev be spent and if will be better invested in rural 
America and to stop this outmigration, if possible. I suggest you can 
get a better return for your investment in determining ways of em-* 
ployment in rural America that does not create the same problems of 
employment in urban America. 

This is the type of thing, of conclusion which' can be drawn from the 
structure we have even though our structiire or work is a farmers' co- 
operative. We hope that it is not just considered a farmworkers' co- 
operative, we hope it is considered a project that will have total impact 
and will create internationally, if necessary, to possibly inspire people 
to create, to spend more energies in the creation of innovative methods 
of solving some of these problems. - ^ 

Btscially I don't think the people have had the motivation. We hojpo 
we can do that with this project. There are manv things which mmA 
still be looked into, in terms of farmworkers' skills, in terms of agri- 
culture, in terms of urban-rural problems. ^ 

Senator Stevenson. I want to thank you again. I wish we could 
continue this but we are running very short of time. Thank you very 
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much," Mr. Navarro and Mr. Santana. Your experience encourages us 
and gives us ideas. ^ 

. I hope that we can devise ways of helping other such models to 
spring up all across agricultural America. Thank you very mujph for 
going to such lengths to be with us^today and I hope yoiv remain in 
totich and continue to give us your experience. ' 

'Our next -witness is Mr, Woodrow Ginsburg who is director of 
research and public policy of the Center for Community Change. 
.We thank you very much for being here and Vaiting so long, 

STATEMENT OP WOODEOW CUNSBUItG, DIEECTOR OP BESEARCH 
AHD PUBnC POMCY, CENTEE POE COMMUirtTY CHABtJE 

Mr. Ginsburg. Some of the comments were most worth hearing 
and I was glad I was around to listen and learn from some of the 
experience of the previous witnesses. 

1 have a statement here I would like to submit for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Stevenson. It will be entered in the record at the end of 
your testimony. 

Mr. GiNSBURo. We have had experience with many of the rural 
groups who are suffering from deprivation, 1 was interested in the 
previous witness's comments about investment in r]^ral America and 
the migration to which I refer in my statement of some 800,000 
persons a year who are leaving rural America does obviously bring 
in its wake many problems for America's major cities. 

Tlie problem has to be faced not only in the cities but also in the 
communities which the people have left. The job opportunities which 
have been decimated on tlie* farm as a result of the remarkable 
mechanization and technological progress we have had, has enabled 
many, many fewer farmers to satisfy the food and fiber needs of 
this mtion, 

I mentioned what those figures are— the output per man-hour hds 
increased by some 300 percent in the postwar period of 1947 to 1970 
and as a result the employment in agriculture has dropped from some 
8 million to 3^/^ million, i 

This sharp rise in productivity is far greater than the comparable 
increase in such industries as manufacturing and the nonfarm sector 
generally, where in the same period in the postwar era, the produc- 
tivity gained some 80 percent. 

Tlie number of farms obviously have declined sharply from 5.9 
to 2.0' million in thisj postwar period and acreage per farm is now 
twice as great. This reflects, in part, the steady takeover of American 
farms by large cori>orations and also the change in the scale of farm- 
ing brought about by the need for larger units to be efficient. 

I would like to talk about the migration a little bit more. I mention 
it on page 2. The Government reports tracking the character of mi- 
gration point out that the majority of the persons who have moved 
to urban areas are white^ but a subistantiat number of blacks have 
also migrated, paiiicularly from rural communities in the South to 
the large cities in the North and West 

More'than 1 million of the approximately 1% million blacks who 
left the South during the past clecade alone have settled in the five 
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larce industrial States of New York, Califortiia, New, Jersey, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

Now, for blacks, another major pressure for migration was dis- 
crimination. One authority points out that ajmost 1 million Jobs in 
manufacturing y^etB gained in the Southeast and South Central 
States during the decacie of the fifties, but only 1 percent of such jobs 
were given to black males. 

In other words^ less than 10,000 jobs in a 10-year priod in manu- 
facturk^ were given to or were able to be o})tained by black men in 
those Southern. States. Clearly, the new job opportunities created 
, in rurar America were far too few to meet the needs of whites and 
blacks displaced by the mechanization on the farm plus those enter- 
ing the w^ork force. *j 

Now, with jobs scarce in many large. urban areas, recent migrants 
are forced on welfare. Those remaining behind are also suffering 
from the economic doldrums that beset our Nation and the long-term 
con.%c|[Uences of the basic structural shifts in the economy of rural 
America. / h 

I want to call attention hero to the fact that if H.R. 1 were pasaad, . 
some 19 million persons livinj^ in families throughout the Nation 
would benefit from the provisions of that bilL More than 9 million 
of these 19 million are persons who live in nonmetropolitan areas, 
essentially rural and suburban areas away from the large metropolis 
ta n ty pe areas. 

While 36 percent of Americans live in small towns on farms, 
some 46 percent of those benefiting from the passage of H.R. 1 reside 
in such communities, which is just another way of saying that the 
severity of the poverty is far greater in the nonmetropolitan areasf 
in rural areas, however , bad it is in the cities and the metropolitan 
sections. 

^ NoWj the answer to the poverty and deprivation of these millions is 
in finding a decent job and decent pay, For those who cannot find' 
work or are imable to work, it is crucial that we have an adequate 
welfare program, and this ties in to much of the recent discussion we 
have had on welfare costs, 

. The pressure of higher welfare costs which migration has accentu- 
ated, particularly in those industrial States to which I referred, has ^ 
led a number of States to impose residency requirements for welfare 
eligibility despite the fact that the Supreme Court, has ruled that such 
measures are unconstitutional. 

The implications of mechanization on the farm and the migration. . 
of popidation across State lines reinforced the fact that our labor • 
market is national in scope and our welfare system should be also.. 

As a political aside, I know that it comes with poor grace, in the^ 
, view of many of us, that some of the SoutTiem States where mech- 
anization on the farm in cotton, tobacco, and other industries has, 
in a sense, sent most of the migrants to the northern communities lare 
^ the very States whose welfare provisions ai*e poorest and whose lejg- 
islators often, act against programs to benent the very iKsople dis- 
placed. ^ 

H.R. 1 falls short of enabling people to live in decency and dig- 
,nity. Wliile its benefit of $2,400 for a family of four in some States 
like Mississippi far exceeds the current welfare benefit, that level is 
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often not much more than 60 percent of the benefits provided welfare 
recipients in New York City, - 

unlike the House-passed welfare bill of a year a^o, which, as rec- 
ommended by the President, prevented reduction of benefits, H.R. 1 
permits such reductions. 

Now, there is another glaring weakness of H.R. 1 to which I want 
bo call particular attention because it has very, very significant impli- 
c^ions for migratory workers in farm labor. That is a clause which 
ties the benefit level and axitual eligibility to post earnings. 

H,R. 1 provider that benefits bo related, to and determined by earn- 
ings (luring the prior three ailendar quarters, not on the msis of 
current ne^, which is certainly a fairer basis. Such a provision is 
particularly harsh for mi^fiutory and otJier seasonal workers. 

A seasonal worker who is currently unemployed will receive smaller 
benefits becaiise he had earnings, even at starvation levels, in the past 
9 inontl)S. We would urge that the Senate act promptly to i^ise the 
benefit levels and remove the inequitable and restrictive provisions 
of H.R. 1. 

. We feel there is no sound moral, social, or economic basis for defer- 
rini? the effective date of welfare reform as proposed by the President. 
In broad economic terms, desperately needed income for those on wel- 
fore will quickly be added to deijaand and in that way we can contribute 
an immediafe ..stimulus to a seriously lagj^ng economy and such a 
stimulus obviotislj would have import-ant implications for the rural 
Amjbrioaa as well m providing Job opi>ortunitie$ generally. 

I»Jbhat connection,. Mn CSiairmttn, I Avould Tike to point out that 
one of the major features of the President's eoonomic package attacks 
investment credit. It was cited by the New York Times reporter yester- 
day as a credit seen asa spur to profits, not jobsr 

This reporter points out tliat so many of the large cori)brations 
in America wliich will gain 4in immediate benefit of a tax credit will 
not expand their employment , at lettst within the very near few 
montlis, and, in the long run, improving the physical capacity of 
the company to produce by making it a more efficient cOmi>any gives 
it a stronger posture in the domestic and niral market to be sure. 

But in terms of providing jobs, many of the machines that may 
be purchased that otherwise would not be may in fact be labor-saving 
machines, and the net effect on employment for the next year m&y be 
a net gain of some 500,000 jobs. 

To lielp industry with a credit of some $3 billion on just this one 
feature of the new economic plan and say to tlie people vAio are in 
poverty, be they on the farm or in the city, that welfare benefits for 
them must either st^iy the some or be reduced if their State cannot 
afford to bear the additional cost, is a distortion in our Nation^s 
priorities J particularly since in terms of economic impact ^ve do not 
see the vast repercussions of a tax credit and job producing that other 
expenditures, such as improv^ed welfare, improved aid to cities, und 
increased standard deductions, or other tax relief measures, would 
have. 

It was a little aside tJiat I could not help but note, particularly 
in view of^the concentrated discussion these days on various *way8 
to stimulate oTir economy. 
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Now, the plight of rural economy has its roots in the revolution in 
technology which has so profoundly affected America^ agriculture. 
From a political standpoint, it is most mnfbrtunate that neither the 
legislutive nor executive branch of Government has intervened. 

Kather, they have abdicated their, responsibilities and allowed pri- 
vate intijrests ,to dominate the nature and pace of change in rural 
America. Wliere Government has played a role, its efforts have 
strengthened the very forces of agribusiness which have become much 
more powerful. «" . \ 

For example, a significant part of farm production derives from 
research at the land-grant colleges. Although the land-grant college 
svstem was created to be the people's university and to re^ch out to serve 
the various needs of -a broad rural constituencyj the system has in 
fact become the servant of agriculture's industrialized elite. 

At least since World War II, the 69 land-grant colleges of this 
countrj^ have put their tax-supported resources almost solely into the 
industrialization of agriculture. 

Here,' I give some of the stfl,tistics which show the empliASis on 
specific research for fniits and vegetables and pesticides, and, like the 
previous witness, I want to make particular note of the very little 
energy and resources that are being devoted to what we would call 
people-oriented research* <• . 

I would also like to commend the chairman for entering into the 
September 10 record a transcript of the NBC television documentary 
on rural migration. I and several of my colleagues ^actied as consult- 
ants on that documentary, and in it there is another reference regard- 
ing the tobacco industry and how North Carolina State University has 
spent some 23 years in helping to develop a tobacco combine. 

The university devoted over three-quarters of a million dollars of 
its land-grant operation for research on a piece of equipment which 
has as its ultimate aim, as the official at the university stated, to allow 
the farmer the means of hatidling some 20 acres of tobac<X). 
^ This is in an industry where technological change and mechaniza- 
tion on the farm have moved at such a jmce that in the past 10 years 
^me 300,000 persons have l)eonvf orced to leave the tobacco industry and 
tobacco grooving regions of the South, 177,000 from North Carolina 
alone. 

It empliasizes that while land-grant colleges obviously play a very 
crucial role, their devotion of time and energy to problems iaced by 
the people who are displaced is something far. less than we feel it 
should be. 

I make reference in my prepared statement to the TLS. Department 
of Agriculture report itself, which admits tlrnt the land-grant colleges' 
support for human resources and ecowomic development has been 
relatively insignificant compared to that given to research on plants 
and animals. 

On page 5, I also call attention to the statistics which you have 
cnt^reci into the record and which previous witnesses have l>ointed ^ 
out, showinjr that agribusiness has been playing an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in the Natioti'S agricultural affairs. 

Small farms make up come 57 percent of the total number of farms 
in this country, yet they account for only 7.8 percent of farm sales. 
The largest 31,000 farms— only nine-tenths of 1 percent of all farms— 
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have 24.3 percent of f axm staffs and employ 41 percent of all farm- 
workers., ^ ' \ . . ♦ 

. To go to just a little larger sized group, fewer than 13 percent of 
the farms hire 78 percent of the farmworkers-^ and, these lif^ures are 
hts^d on the U.S. Census of Afpriculture for 1964. They have com- . 
pleted the 1(>69 census data, but it is yet to l)e published. However, all 
trends we have seen' indicate still further ^nceutration of sales and ^ 
. employment in agribusiness. * * 

We would urge this c'ommittee to call before it the directors of cor- 
porations such as the Prudential Insurance Co* of America,. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber .Co.,' Del Monte, Royal 0rown Cola, Purex, and Hunt- 
Wesson. / ^ ' 

Some of these corporations are i)ot associated in the ccnerai pub*- 
lie's mind with agriculture, though jthey do own large holdings of land , 
and are engaged in various aspects of agriculture. As agribusiness has 
acquired land and businesses* .«Mi«£^nis now have become so com- 
plotoly vertically integrated thiit thoy have extended their control of 
the food industry from tb6 planting of the seed to the purchase of 
the pro<luct by the housewife at the supermarket, and some of my col- 
^ leajjues have called my ti^t^ntion to the fact that Purex, which is a 
major protlucer of frozen -foods, not only owns land and other agri- 
cultural I'esources, but even has a factory for i)roducing the seed. 

CasQ histories of tju^.se lalr^je food industry firms would detail tliejir 
holdings, oi>eratiojis^; niarl^;eting functions, and control, and the testi- 
mony would CQHti;ihl*te immeasurably to the public's knowledge and 
understanding ojlj^ dominant role o'f these few giant firms on Amer- 
ican life* /Jy I ^ • 

It would at. tpe same time provide Congress with the information 
it needs if it to develop meaningful legislation which can inject the 
public int^reJ^t into the domain where now private decisions determine 
the^Syel^fc^ng of millions of American people. 

HhouWrnot firms responsible for the dispfacomerit oi workers also 
l)ear some responsibility for those they displace and also for com- 
munities forced into economic oblivion as a result ? 

Congress nnist also be faced witli such questions as where industry 
is located and how Government policies can influence where Ameri- 
cans work, thereby determining the urban-rural balance in the Nation. 

For-us, that is one of the most crucial aspects of the entire question 
of the wejl-being of some 40 to SO million people who live in rural 
America; namely, what kinds of jobs there will be and where they 
will be located. 

According to the Bureau of the (^ensus; about three-fourths of all 
Americans live in urban communities and even more, dramatic than 
that is the fact that this population occupies about 1 percent of the ^ 
land area of the Ignited Stat<?s. j 
' Now the price we pay as a nation for our congested living is sub- 
stantial. The cost of providing ijublic services rises sharply in our 
larger cities. For example, in cities of 50,000 to 100,000; per capita 
costs for providing health, ediication, and welfare amounts to $104 
per yeai*. In cities of 1 million or over^ the^eost per capita is $422 per 
year, and these are the TT.H. Department of (Commerce figures for the 
years 1908 and 1969, 
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As one well-known expert on land use described it, "the costs of 
moving people and things within large irietropolitan areas are demon- 
strably grjeater than the cost of moving them in sriialler: population cen- 
ters.^^ This expert is James Sundquist of the Brookings Institution, 
who points out the many diseconomies of scale, in other words, the 
many new costs, tliat are imposed on communities because of 
congestion. 

"Air i>ollution. for example, is a function of the vast concentration 
of automobiles. Similarly, water i>oUutibh is more amenable to control 
in areas wliejre population is dispeised." . . . * 

I would like to point out lidre the verjr crucial role that Government 
action can play in its procurement policies to affect the whole urban- 
rural balance. By, far the most important motivation for migration 
to the cities has been the search for a ]ob. - 

Industry location therefore, becomes perhaps tlie key determinant 
-in tlie wliole migration process. Government actions have dealt only 
I>eripherally with tlie question. In the fifties I referred to the AEA, 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

It attempted to channel some of tlie enormous total of Government^ 
procurement contracts in areas of high unemployment In the sixties' 
an adjustment feature was added to the trade, legislation to assist work- 
ers in industries and* communities which were adversely affected by 
imports. 

Our current manpower policy assigns to the Secretary of Labor the 
^ responsibility of identifying aireas of heavy unemployment so that 
firms in such areas when seeking Federal contracts or facilities will 
get preference. * 

Eor 1971, that program was responsible for creating about 40,000 
new jobs in areas of severe unemployment, under contracts worth ap- 
proximately $250 million (based on figures for the first 5 months of 
the year). 

. Gontrast these figures with the total employment of 7 million per- 
sons'in 1970 resulting from Government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices/in defense and atomic energy program alone, under contracts worth 
over$75milliom ^ . 

An additional 1 million were employed in private industry as a 
result of Government purchase-s in nondefenso and space programs. 

Becuuse of the em|Siasis on "efficiency as the chief b^sis for award- 
ing jcontracts—tMt is, the lowest cost— Federal defense procurement 
has favored the laiT^t and most advanced corporations, most of which 
are located in metropolitan centers; already suffering from the ills of 
congestion. . 

^ In sliort, Government policj generally ignores the social repercus- 
sions of its ijrocurement decisions. What nmy l)e the "cheapest'^ or the 
lowest cost in a short run, may npt be nearly so economical if wo 
broaden our concept of '^'ost" to cover public and so<»ial expenditures. 

Examples of this are obviously many. Wlien the Government sub- 
sidizes the producer of some particular item which is needed, that plant 
may add hundreds of workers in a particular area, and those workers 
then create strains on the transportation systems, on the schools, on 
housing. Tlie plant itself may generate various kinds of pollution. 
Therefore, to say that plant is the most efficient and c^ provide the 
goods at the projiosed cost takes what we would consider to be a very 
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narrow view of "costs" because someone is paying for it and society 
generally is that someone. 

Wlien tens of thousands of scientists, enginefcrs, and skilled tech- 
nicians lire tlu-eatejied with the lose of jobs in the aerospace industry; 
when Lockheed experienced major financial problems, a host of in- 
dustrialists, bankers, Congressmen, and others beseeclfed Congress for 
larj^e-scale loans and special legislation. Yet a far larger number of 
workers are threatened by loss of their jobs through mechanization 
and other improvements (and here again X refer to the NBC docu- 
me^Hjayy). 

Wtat corporate executive speaks for such workers, what banker 
I)leiads for financial aid for them, what Congressman or State official 
calls -foi' 8i)ccial legislation? We think it is long past*time when such 
wprkers bo compelled to shift for themselves. 

We believe there should be sjpecial programs of retraining for new 
' skills, new programs of education to increase their employability and 
various forms of financial assistance to heli> tliose displaced families 
make. a transition to other jobs, industries, and communities.^ 
' I would interject here, Mr. Chairman, that one very significant 
fftct which too mqny people are overlooking is that the private econ- 
ijmy in this country has really bcx»n at a stagnating level for the past 
several years. 

I can analyze some of the employment statistics and they show a 
very relevant fact; namely, that there has not been one single addi- 
tional net job in the private sector in the past 2 years. The only jobs 
that have really been added to onx total number of net jobs are jobs 
in government, and that is not joba in the Fcfleral Government but 
jom at the State and local government level, where close to 1 million 
new jobs have ham created in the past 2 y<?ars. Fedeml Govenmierit 
employment has actually declined* , 

If 3J0U take outpthe Government sector employmcht picture and you 
look just at private sector employment, you will see that you are 
just about back to the level in total jobs which existed in June of 
1069. • ^ ; • . 

So we do desperately need a nationwide program which will help 
expand employment. A lot of the retrainings however, valuable, will 
just lead to a game of musical chairs whei*e you will have more people 
playing than chairs, and the people who will get the jobs obviously are 
' the bett<>r skilled. EJvery^one should have, if vou will, equal access and 
marketable skills but this docs not necessarily increase the total num- 
ber of Jobs, and I think that is a very sliarp point about the employ- 
ment situation and training that I would like to underline. 

Specifically what we would like to do is call upon Congress to amend 
the^ regiilations governing Federal procurement so that si^iificant 
social costs attendant upon the placement of contracts in 8|>ecific loca- 
tions become a major factor in evaluating alternative bids. More posi- 
tively, we would urge that the enormous potential of Federal pro- 
curement be t directed toward alleviating tne present distorted dis- 
tribution.of population. 

Nothing short of a comprehensive land use and industry location 
policy offers any hope of stemming the migration of millions more 
from our rural areas to already congested and overburdened cities. 
And that point, in a sense, reemphasizes the point of the previous wit- 
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to^ri^'f revitalize rural AmeSca, imle^ We 

^-^^^ t° • '^'^"^^y those communities unless 

*^ improve the Whole infrastructure of GovermnStf n 
^Tvrw*'^''''.P'Jtl°? ^^^ ^We to find jobs there Shey 

will be forced out of those areas to an ever-increasinglv con^^ested 3 
concentrated urban section of the countrg^. , /, W con^estea and 

■i;»5;*«tS!ff ""- ^r® we Avould^urge tjie subcommittee to continue ii^ 
my^igations mto a number of areas Wch we think have a profoimd 
^&TJtrJ^'^^^ the miflions who-still live in rural AnierS 
^g. ^irst, the role of the United States Department of AgricultUife 

^'^^ ^^PO'T^^^s of fp"** Products as against those who raise the 
food and fiber, particularly^thesmaU farmed •■ ^aise tn^ 

becond, the absence of a national rural policy that considers the 

ThT^ f?^ -""^"^' ^"^^11 "^dependent businessmen and the a^d ■ 
■ t- r- "icreasmg concentration in the food and fiber industrv bv 
vertical integration and controls of the market . ' industry by 

fourth, the failure of land grant coUeges to setve more than nar^ ^ 
row^gribusmesg interests in rtiral Amefica "^ore. W nar 

^ b^nator Stewnsoi^. Thank you very much, Mr. Ginsbnrg. We Willf 
conjnue our studies The subcommittee, as a matter of fafk has^^- 
tT^T^^ Wri^nto the land-gra.it 'college situatioL We\dU tn. 
to^g^mue om^ instigation into all of the areas, that you have o2 

rtl S?.o^f^^ T ha^'e ilivited r^resentatives of some of 

the corporations that you have mentioned ai AVell as repre^eSvSl 

il^So?"^' ^ '^^^ "^^ ^^ to og 

(The- prepa:ted, statement of Mr, Ginsburg f oUbws :) \ 
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. Migratory Labor Subcommittee ' ■ 
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September 21, 1971 

. ■ ^ ■ '• '. ■ - ^ ■ . \ ' ' " ■■ 

. Mr. Chairman. My. name is Woodrow L. Ginsburg. I ^m 
director of research arid public policy of the Center fpr 
Commi^nity 'Change, fee Center, as you doubtless know, Mr. 
Chairman, is an organization. of specialists in the fields df - 
social and economic action which provides technical assistance 
to community grotipg of poor people in urban and rural toerica. 

. • ,. . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ •■ 

I am happy to appear here today in response to the 
written request from the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor to present the views of the Center on the problem -of 
farm workers in rural poverty. 

During the decade of the 1960s^ an average of close to 
300,000 persons , a year left rural America. Ohis mass migration 
cpinpounded the problems already facing many 6^ America * s major 
-cities, while leaving countless rural coiratiuni'ties > without a 
viable economic base and with their human resources sharply 
depleted. ^ 

, . , . ■ ' ^ ' , . ■ 

With job opportunities decimated on the farm, and numerous 
smair businesses which served the agriculture communities 
forced to close, rural residents had no cjtioice but to migrate 
to urban centers* 

The remarkable mechanization and technological progress 
Which has taken placQ in agriculture has enabled fewer and fewer* 
fanners to satisfy the food and fiber needs o£ this nation. 
The increase in productivity, which far exceed that realized' 
in manufacturing and other industries, has trantforipied the ' 
face of America. Output jt>er man hour on the farm rose close 
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to 300 per cent from 1947 td 1970 and employment In agriculture 
dropped from eight -itiillioK in 3:947. to million in X970, 
Olie comparable increase in the nonfarm sector was 80 p^r cent. 

Total ferm production climbed by one-third - and was 
achieved with less' than half the workers, The number of farms 
declined from 5,9 millioh, to 2.9 million in the 1947-^70 period, 
but acreage per farina is twice as gt.eat. This reflects in part th6 
steady take-over of American farms by large corporations. 

Government reports tracking the character of the migration 
stream in the post-War period point, out that the majority of 
persons who have moved from/ rural to urban areas are white* A 
substantial nuitiber of blacks have also migrated* particularly ; 
from rural communities in the South to large cities in the 
North and West. More, than one million of the approximately 
1.5 million Blacks who left the South during thq past decade, 
alone, settled in five large industrial states-r— tiew 'Xork,* 
California, .New Jersey/ Illinois and. Michigan. 

I'or Blacks, another major pressure for migration was 
discrimination* One authority points but that about one 
million jobs in manufacturing Were gained in the Southeast and 
South-Central states during the 1950s, but at the most, one 
percent of such jobs were given to Black males.* 

Clearly the new job opportunities created in rural America^ 
were far too few to meet thet employment needs of whites and 
Blacks displaced by mechanization on the farm, < plus those , 
entering the work force. \, 

With jobs scarce in many large urban centers, recent 
migrants are forced on welfare* Those who remain behind are 
also suffer4ng from the economic doldrums which beset our 
nation and the long-term consequences of the basic structural 
shifts in , the economy of rural America If H* R. 1 passed, 
some. 19 million persons iVi families would benefit, more than 
nine million of whom live in non-metropolitan areas. While 

*Hansen, Niles M. , Rural Poverty and the Urban Crisis s A 

Strategy for Regional Development , Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1970^ j^. 45w . 
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. 35 per cent of Arnerican^ live in small towns pr on farms, 46 
per cent of those benefiting from the passage of H. R. .1 reside 
in such communities,. 

The answer to poverty and deprivation for these millions, 
is in finding a decent-- job at decent pay. For those who cannot . 
find work, or for those, who are unable to work, it is crucial 
that we have an adequate welfare progra^^. 

The pressuire /of higher welfare costs ^ 'wh$ch migration has 
accentuated, * particularly in our major industrial states, has 
led a ntimber of states to impose residency reiquirements for^ 
Welfare eligibilit:^--despite the fact that the Supreme Court 
has ruled that such measures are unconstitutional ^ 

Our welfare system should be under the administration of 
the Federal government. and financed by Federal funds. The 
implications of mechanization on the farm and the r^igration of 
populations across state lines reinforce, the fact that our 
labor market is national in scope and our welfare system, shovild ' , 
be also 4 * 

H. R. 1 falls far short of enabling people to live in 
decency and dignity. While its benefit of $2400, for a family 
of foul* , in some states like Mississippi, far exceeds the current 
welfare benefit, that level is often hot much more than 50 per 
cent of the benefits provided welfare recipients In New York 
City/ ^ ; ' 

Unlike the House-passed welfare bill of a year ago, which 
as recommended by the President prevented th^ reduction of 
benefits, H. R. 1 permits such reduction- • „ 

Another glaring weakness of ft. R. 1, especially important 
for migratory workers and farm laborers, is the clause which 
ties the benefit levels tb past earnings. For H. R, 1 provides, 
that benefits be related and determined ty earnings fluring 
the prior three calendar quarters, not on current nee^s — a far^"^ 
fairer basis. That provision -is particularly harsh for migra-* 
tory and other seasonal-^ workers. A seasonal worker, ^ho is 
currently unemployed, would receive smaller benefits because 
he had earnings, even at starvpt'tibn levels, in the past nine 
months* • . 
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We urge that the Sdnate act promptly to raise the benefit 
levels and remove the inequitable and restrictive provisions 
of H, !• There is no sound moral, social, or economic basis 
for deferring the effective date of welfare reform as proposed 
by the President^ ' In broad economic terms,/ desperately-needed 
income for those o^i welfare will quickly be added to demand. 
In that way, it will contribute as an immediate stimulus to a 
seriously lagging (^conorny* 

T?he plight of rural economy has its roots in the revolution 
in technolcj^ Which has so profoundly affected America's agri- 
culture. From a political standpoint, it is most unfortunate 
that neither the Executive nor the legislative branch of « 
government has intervene ^» Rather they have abdicated their 
responsibilities and allowed -private interests to dominate the 
nature and pace of change in rural America. Where government 
has played a role, its efforts have strengthened the veiry forces 
of agjri-^business which have become ever more powerful. 

For example, a- significant part of ^ farm production progress 
derives from research at the land grant colleges. Although, 
the land grant college system was created ta be the people's 
university and to reach out to serve the various needs of a 
broad rural constituency, the system has in fact become the 
eager servant of agriculture's industrialized elite. At least 
since World War II, the 69 land grant college^ of this country 
have put their ta^f- supported resources almost solely into the 
industrialization of agriculture. ' This focus has led to the 
production (and to the over-production) of an enormous bounty 
of food and fiber products, and it 'flas created equally enormous 
wealthy for the agri-business few. 

The land grant colleges have not been much concerned with 
the needs of the majority of rural Americans. In 1966, the 
tJ. S. Department of Agriculture found that the Ifind grant 
college system wa^ conducting only 201 man-year a of what they 
termed "people oriented" research. That compares with s 

752 man-years of research on fruit 
762 man-years of research on vegetables crops 
, 1, 743 manryears ^ of research on pesticides ' 
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USDA adinitted that their "support for human resource dnd 
economic development has been relatively insignificant compared 
with that given to research on plants and animals," 

No one proposes that tho land griitit system should abandon 
its traditional concern with farm productivity, npr is it even 
suggested that agri-busincssmen no longer should have a say 
about research. Rather^ the point is that agri-businessmen 
are but one element in rural America, and a minority element 
at that* ' ^e tax-paid land grant system must bci^orced to 
consider agri-business research demands within the broader 
context of total rural need. 

A few figures dramatize the grip which agri-business 
enterprises have on the nation's agriculture. Small farms make 
up 57 per cent of the total number of farms , yet they account 
for only 7.8 per cent of farm sales . The largest 31,000 farms 
(nine-tenths of one per cent of all farms) have 24.3 per cent 
of farm sales and employ 41 per cent' of all farm workers. 
Ciswer than 13 per cent of the farms hire 78 per cent of the 
farm workers. trend since the middle sixties, when these 

figures applied, has led to even further concentration of 
sales and employment for agri-business. 

V No examination of rural poverty can complete without a 
careful analysis of agri-business. Ohese/firms, perhaps more ^ 
than any other single force, are determining the patterns of 
development, population movement, extent of mechanization, and 
employment fAr farm laborers, migrants, and other workers in 
rural America. CEheir record is a sorry one« 

We urge this Committee to call before it the directors of 
corporations such as Prudential Insurance Company of. America, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Del Monte ^ Royal Crown Cola, 
PurQx, and Hunt-Wesson. Some of these corporations are not 
associated in the general public's mind with agriculture. As agri** 
business has acquired land and businesses, some firms became so . 
completely vertically integrated that they have extended thfeir 
control of the food industry from the planting of the seed to 
the purchase of the product by the housewife at the supermarket. 

fc ■ ^ . ' ■ ■ 
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Case histories of these large food-industry firms would 
detail their holdings/ operations , market influencoj and control 
and the testimony would contribute immeaGurably to the public's 
Icnowlqdge and understanding of the dominant role of these few 
giant firms on American life. 

It would at the same time, provide Congress with the 
information it needs if it is to develop meaningful legislation 
which can inject the public interest into a domain where now 
private decisl3tons detezrmihe the well-being of millions of 
American jpeople. 

^ould not firms responsible for the displacement of 
workers also bear some responsibility for those they displace, 
and for the communities forced into economic oblivion as a 
result? Congress must also face such questions as where 
industries locate and how government policies can influence 
where Americans work, thereby determining the urban-rural 
balance in the nation* * 

According to*the Bureau of the Census^ in 1970, almost 
three-fourths of all Americans— 73 » 5 per cent — lived in urban 
communities. Even more dramatic, perhaps, is the fact that 
this population occupied "about one per cent of the land area" 

of the United States, o 

f . 

The price we as a nation pay for our congested living ia , 
substantial. The cost of providing public services rises 
sharply in our larger cities. For example, in cities of 50,000- 
100,000, per capita cost for providing health, education and 
'welfare amounts to $104 per year. In cities of one million or 
more, the cost per capita is $422 per year. 

As a well-known expert on land use described it, 

"The costs of moving people and things within 
largo metropolitan areas are demonstrably greater 
than the costs of moving thom in smaller pd9|j.3^^on 
, 'c€5nters. Commuting distances are obviously longer, . 
the time loss greater, the costs higher* The flight 
of industry from central- cities to the suburbs is a 
reflection, in part, of the cost of transportation 
to and within congested areas. The cost of urban 
freewaj^ construction varies directly with the 
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population density of the areas affected, and * 

suljyay systems are an enormous exportse that only . 

t)ie* larger metropolitan areas require. Such 

municipal functions as water supply and sewage and 

solid waste disposal are probably also , subject to - . 

diseconomies of scale, for the simple reason that - 

the water emd the waste must be carried over longer 

distances* .Air pollution, for example, is. a 

function of the dense' concentratica of automobiles. • 

Similarly, water pollution is more amenable to 

cpntrol in areas where population is dispersed. " 

As pointed out, by far the most important motivation for 
migration toyChe city has been the search for a job. Industry 
location, therefore, becomes perhaps the key detotminant in the 
whole migration process. (Sovernment actions have dealt only 
peripherally with the question. During the 1950s, after several 



^vere recessions, the Area Redevelopment Apt was adopted. It 
attempted to channel some of the enormous total of government 
procurement cbntracts into areas of high unemployment. In the 
1960s, an adjustlonent feature was added to trade legislation to 
assist workers, industries and communities which were adversely 
affected by imports.; Our current manpower policy" assigns to 
the Secretary of Labor the responsibility of identifying areas 
of heavy unemployment so that firms in such areas when seeking 
Inderal contracts or facilities will get preference. 

For 1971, that program was responsible for creating about 
40,000 now jobs in areas of -severe unemployment under contract* 
worth approximately $250 million (based on figures for the first 
five months of 1971) ♦ Contrast these figures with the total 
employment of seven million in 1970 resulting from government' 
purchase of goods and services in defense and atomic energy 
programs alone, under contracts worth over $75 billion. (2.8 
million wore employed in private industry; 4.2 million were 
general government personnel. ) An additional one million wore 
employed in private industry as a result of government purchases 
in nondofense and space programs. • 

Because of the emphasis on "efficiency" as the chief basis 
for awarding contracts, Federal defense procurement particularly 
has favored the largest and most advanced corporations, moit 
of which are located in metropolitan centers already suffering 
from the ills of congestion* 
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la shorty government policy generally ignores the siociaX 
repe^rcussions of its procurement decisions, What may be the 
*• cheapo St** in the short run in the accounting of a government 
department or an individual firm, may not be nearly so 
••economical" if we broaden our concept of "costs" to cover 
public and social expenditures. * 

Hhen tens of thousands of scientists, engineers, and 
•killed technicians were threatened with loss of jobs in the 
aerospace industry when Lockheed experienced major financial 
prCblcms, a host^of industrialists, bankers, Congressmen, 
corporate executives and others beseiged Congress for large 
scale loans and special legislation* Vet, when even lai^ger* 
nuwLbers of workers are threatened with the Ibss of their jobv 
through mechanization and other improvements — for example, as 
graphically portrayed in the recent NBC documentary "Leaving 
Home Blues," in the tobacco industry-- scarcely a voice, is 
raised, what corporate executive speaks for such workers, what 
banker pleads for financial aid for them, what Congressman or 
state official emails upon his colleagues to enact special 
legislation? 

We think it is long past time when such workers bo com- 
pelled to shift for themselves. Wo believe there should be 
spc^cial programs of retraining for new skills, ndw programs of 
education to increase their cmployability and various forms of 
financial assistance to help these displaced families make the 
transition to other jobs, industries and communities. 

We call upon Congress to amend the regul-ations governing 
Federal procurement so that significant social coa^s attendant 
upon the placement of contracts in specific locations become a 
major factor in evaluating alternative bids» More positively, 
wo would urge that the enormous potential of Federal procurement 
be directed toward alleviating the proiiont distorted distri- 
bution of population. 

Nothing short of a eomprchonsivc land ugc and industry 
location policry offers any hope of stemming the migration of 
millions more from our rural areas to already eongostcd and 
overburdened cities. ♦ . • 
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At the same time, we would urge the Subcommittee to continue . 
its investigations into a number of areas which have a profound 
iurpact on the well-being of the millions who still live in • 
rural America* Included in the subjects which mqrit careful 
study are the following: 

1. Ohe role of the U* S. Department of Agriculture which 
increasingly has shifted its emphasis toward assistance to 
processors and exporters of food products as against those who 
raise Ithe foods and fibers, particularly the small farmer. 

2. The absence of a national rural policy that considers the 
needs and aspirations of the majority of rural Americans— farm 
workers, small farmers, small independent businessmen and the 
aged. 

3. Ohe increasing concentration in the food and fiber 
industries by vertical integration, jCQntrol of markets, etc, 

4* trtHS failure of land grant dolleges to serve more than 
narrow agri-businfiss interests in rural America, 
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Senator Stevknson. Wo certainly want these hearings to be as bal- 
anced as possible and hear from all of the parties concerning those 
issues which arc vital to rural America. 

I would like to continue this liearing with a lot of questions to you, 
Mr. Ginsburg. But as you are familiar with the buzzer system in this 
building, you are aware that a roUcall vote is in progress in the Sen- 
ate chamber. So witli my thanks to you for your help and coming here 
today, I am going to have to recess tlie hearing until 9:30 tomorrow 
morning, in this same room. . 

Thank you very much. 

At this point 1 order printed all statements of those who could not 
attend and other pertinent material submitted for the record. 
(The material referred to follows ;) 
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rrons Morton 8i«on 

3440 Hllshlra Bltd., gult* 1216 
Los Angalas^ C«Xlf. 90010 
T«l«phon«i (213) 310-2021 



Prass Coht«r«nc«/ 8«ptMd>«r 15# 1971 
A»b«ss«dot hofl, ion Angalasr C«Ilf« 

»ORTOW SIMOW OW MADJCR WtFOICT- OW CALIFORNIA 
Vrgmu Confildaration ot Task Fore* Att«qk on Mon\l»«nt«l Tax Avoldanca 

X callftd this prsss con£srsno« today bacaustt I balUvs thsrs is « rs«l 
n««d for individual citissns and csrtainly thoss to who« California has . 
'baan as good as it has b#in to mm ~- to baootM .parsonally intarastad in tha 
^ rac«nt Kadar raport on this stata* This is tha »ost axhaustiva probing of 
tha powar atructura and aixsnowic avils of California in ovar a third of a ' 
c«ntury, X want to urga its full and caraful cons idarat ion by avary thought- 
ful Calif ornian.- 

X by nQ Mans proposa a blankat andorsastant of all of tha 2,000 pagan 
of datailad invastigation, and Many racoNM«ndat;ions of tha Madar raport. 
But thara is a far raaching naad for Californians now to gat at tha host of 
situations and suggastions whidh tha Madar task forca has put a p/obing 
light on* 

And if va raally gat at what is going on, w« can laad tha way for tha 
nation. For at tha cantar of an invisibla wab of aconoMic and political 
powar ovar tha stata ar« tha nation *s largast bank and othar Major banking 
and insuranca institutions! tha third largast traniportation cOMphny in - 
tha country - tha loutharn Facifio Cc3Mpanyi and tha third largest utility ' 
in tha nation - F* G. & X«y Maanoth oil coMpaniai, farMing and ranch antar- 
* prisas, and cartainly aircraft coMpanias and spaca antarprisas. Alona, ^ 
two or thraa of. thasa coatpanias could opan up tha powar structura of this 
stata and halp cortact tha abusai pointad to in tha Nadar raport, if thara 
is just tha hai^rt and cownitMant to undartaka that. Unfortunataly, Most 
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all of thmm mr« Mkong th« principal practitionars and bana^iciariaa of tha 
miaallocation ot rasourcas and Mdsusa of powar goincf on in California^ 
Mo wondar that milliona of adult cltisana^ aa wall aa many young 
paopla^ ara incraaaingly critical of tha praVaiiing way of doing^ thlnga 
and — • Moat unhappily of tha fraa and privata aconoar^ in which I atron^- 
ly Jaaliava. ' Trar'icallyf it is tha powar broXara of >tha corporata and 
political worlds who ara now liost undamining a fraa and just sociaty. 
Thay don't raally uphold tha fraa antarprisa systan at #11, but 19th can- 
tuiry Suropaan cattaliam* i 

- ■ ■ Towatda Hora Iquitabla Col lac t ion of Xaxas, 

Kith ifty intansa parsonal int«raat in aducation, and also baing a 
larga tax-payat and avowad capitalist^ tha main substantiva point that I 
Want to focus on, as a rasult of riaading tha raport/ is ainply thiax 

Calif ortiia doas not naad highar tax ratas at all — but it d^s naad 
fair anforcapHint of tha tax laws wa alraady hava, and anactnant of ra~ 
torma which will cloaa ioopholas* This will waka tha wanlthy^ tha larg# 
corporations , banks, insuranca cQMpanias, big raal astata holdars und - 
particularly tha oil co«panias carry thair fair sh«ra* As just ona g!:Qss 
axajMpla, tax avoidanca by tha wa«lthy who own raal and parsonal proparty 
ands up unfairly burdaning sstall-piroparty'ownar** Tha Kadar raport, for 
instlinca, points out that tha Univaraity of California paid $6,500.00 an 
acra to tha Irvina Company for prdparty taxad on tha basis of $145.00 an 
acr«# and ayan tha Xrvina Conpahy olalMad it was giving tha Univaraity 
a low prica. Such statasMnts apply to tha assassmant of paradnal as wall 
aa raaX proparty taxaa* . ^ 

If tha powarful ipacial intarasis of thia stata wara ra<niirad to pay 
for tha costs of tha aconowic, acological and othar problaaia thay causa , 
and for all tha hiddan subsidia» and othat axtra public banafits thay 
racaiva> thia stata would hava billions of dollars s^ra in ravanuaa . And 
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that would jMMt our •ducational and othtr Msdi and itlll allov a fair tax 
]br«ak for tha siuiXl-proparty ovnar and avaraga taxpayar, 

Hr, and Mri. California naad to faoa up to a hard truth that thay 
hava baan avoiding In racant yaarat Thay hava l>aan dlitraotad by oawpus 
unraata« walfara^ and othar probXaAS uncjqaitlonably in naad of attantlon — 
but whlla thui dlvartad, thair pockati hava l})craailn9ly baan plokad and 
tax blllf on thair proparty^ Incoma and aalai purchaiai hava baan loadad 
Up, ao thfct tha big corporation! and waalthy individual! would not hava 
to ihouldar an aquitablir ihara of tha ooit of local and itata goVariwMn^;* 
Zt ia paat tina tha Gibyarnor and politiciani of both partial quit ihouting 
"tax raform" and atart parfoniing* 

Kaithar tha sharaholdari of thaia larga corpora tioni, nor thair cua- 
tomars, hava raally profitad from much of tha tax avoidanoa« For much of 
tha pfoparty of thii corporata alita hai baan kapt at aconcnically loH 
'lavala of uaa and aoaiatijiiai cowplataly idXa. Tha raaaon ii that aoRUi of 
thoaa <;orporationa' and waalthy individual! laaM to ba intaraitad too 
oftan in accumulating powar, not profiti* And that ii powar for just a 
handful of top iMinaganant and a faw waalthy individual!, 

Zt ia no wondar that tha praiidant of ona of tha biggait land'owi^ara , 
in California^ with 2*4 Million^ acrai and much of it in low aconomio uaaga 
or avan idl« • laughad at tha Hadar raport on California and told ona 
of it! largait itockholdari with ^om 1 talkad^ not to,,giva tha Nadar 
raport a lacond, thought* 

A particularly uiaful contribution of tha raport ia ita pinpointing 
of «tha lo-caXlad WilliMiaon Act^ ad op tad only a faw yaari ago with pra« 
at^bXy tha moat Xaudabla of objactivai (imprcnring land uiaga in ordar to 
copa with urban aprawl)^ aa actually opaning a gaping Ux loophola whoaa 
"only purpoia...ii a tax havan for CaXifornia^i major Xandownatii ravooabXa 
whan tha tima i^ ripa for aaXa and prof ita.* Among tha chiaf banafici- 
ariai undar tHa Act ara tha major Xarga oompaniai in tha itata. 

7har«^aa^ baan conaidarabXa public diacuiiion raoantXy about tha 
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California Supreme Court decision directing equaiixat ion o^ property ti^es 
in support o£ education^ This really coh^ixhss the Nader concept o£ tin£air 
taxation. The'bugzUxio of higher t2uees because o£ that has been raised. „ 
But there will b« no need fot* higher taxes if the corporate giants are 
m^e to pay. their fair shar ft of the ^overall reven^ 

Thee Wiiliaiiison Act and raoMt court decision are just two of many In- 
*tances of the relevance of th'e Mader report to fundamental problems now 
before thi^s state Another example' is the misdirecting of research funds 
at the University of Ca'lifornla in itfupport of giant agrj.businesaes which 
'insistently have not paid their fair Ahare of the funds required to main- 
tain higher education^ ^he misapplication of research funds r the lack of > 
adequate state support for higher education' when tax avoidande is so ^ ' 

extensive, ax)d the conflict of interest of some -of the Regents identified 
with th^ land^^dlng elite cited in the Nader Study are matters that 1 
intend to go into more fully in the future. 0 " 

* There "ar^ so many issues before the state ^that the task force study 
directly bisairs pn» And there are many parts of the report which cry for 
further consideration, of which there are only five examples: ^ 
C ] ♦ The extent to which corporate anljt. political power combine against 
' the unorganised individual Calif ornian y 2^ 

' * The extensive and still increasing ^mcentration o^ economic power 
in calif ornia« Lockheed and the banks '^are prime examples; % 

♦ The cphfeentratjion of land ownersliip in this state , with the trend 
attggestijri^'^still ^eater concentr^^^n ahead. Already **generai^y the top 
20 landowners in rural counties (amounting to from 1/5 0th of 1% to just 
under 1% of the population) own from 25^50% of the private land In^ur>an . 
counties, the top 20 landowners (amoiinting ^ from l/200th of 1% on down'/ 
own 15-30% of tliie private land.** I<ooked at from another perspective, j^st 
'*4 5- corporate farmi representing less than l/10th;of if of the commeroial 
farms in the atatev control 3^714,000 acreii one-half of t:he acreage is* 
controlled by large conglomerate corporations with other business interests"! 
' ■ ... -4-. 
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» Thm mxtmnt t6 idilch f«dT«l and at^f tax policy ■ub»ldi«« imm . 
coriioratl ong and Waal thy Individuals' to go into tmrmtnc^ ^ Stibaf ntial cab-' 
ital gal^ia, favorably dapraclatlon rata* on aqulpaant and «achlnary» aiid 
tax ip«aea writ^Wof f against non-£arm Incona ars major banaflta that 
return alsaabla tax^ M^ Ihvaatora and tharaby pantlt than 

. to oparata.wldl^a-toit atructura antlraly dlffarant £ro» thtt of tha null ' 
£ar»««»parator . . . Tha public aubaldlaatlon of thosa larga agirlbuainaafaa 
la dona thrpuga not only tax banafita and outright crop and othar subsldiaa,: 
but^also liarkating ordarf whoaa nat af fact unfairly burdahs tha oohs^r 
ami >pincti»as givaa foralgh grown coanoditlas ii^portant cost advantagas 
over our a; cheap water paid for by. the entire state and, in turn, leading 
to unjustly enriched land values; and even cheap labor Whose' cost Kust bs 
figured In both^hUttan ter«s and the related welf ere costs which Hust be 
,inet by the rest of the taxpayers* An l»portant part of the welfare costs 
of othe state that tha GoVerno/ Is so quick to attack are a hidden subsidy 
to the very agribusiness interests which he simultaneously lets off €he 
hook of public responsibility! ^ - 

* The t^MTtlcularly heavy pollution of the air > soil/ water and wild- 
life by larger operators * with the average taxpayei; left to suffer or pay 
the clean-up coifts* 

■' . ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ " " ■' ' ' 

'. /A Cancer Test 



In Its incluslveness, the Nader report night best be considered a ^ 
dancer test as to the extent to which California Is suffering fron the 
corruption of corporate and political power, with tha test cutting through 
not only ^aoriUMinto to' local governient, but also into ^the*^ private sector. 
Serious study of this nasslva docunent can only conclude a diagnosis of 
widespread malignancy — in fact^ so widespread that simple surgery is 
not enough* The ultimata answer in this situation must' be a highly aroused 
public opinion. " " ' 

' - . ■ • .:. r V ■ • ■ -5-" ■ . / ■ ■ 
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To brincr that to b««f, I d#eply hope th* prf as and broadcaat:lng madia 
will now dig ralantlaaaly into apacifid problama focuaad onr by tha ra£>ort« 
Wa naed invaatigatiya TV and radio '^apapiala" and a numbar of nawapapar 
articlaa in avary papar of tha atata, « * 

Z hopa> too, tha Lagialatur* will initlata a^aariaa of apacial inquir 
iaa and ahaot follow-up lagialation* Xf that ia not dona , tha Vitizanry 
should hold tha individual Xagi a latora^ and othar alactad officiala adcount 
abla\ ' - ■ 

I hopa citixan groupa and aarvica cluba, city councila and county 
boardi;, of auparviaora will hold local ^haaciihii iJA apacif ic aapaota.of tha 
raport applicabla to their araaa, Attd if local pi^lic officials do not 
tak^ttha initiatlva fqr that, they ahouXd ba held accountable, too, 
^ . X hope major inatitutiona like tha 'Univaraity of California and the 
ata\a aganciea named in the report will publicly claanaa thetriaalvaa* .:^The 
dc^reiictiona of William Gianalli, State Director of tha Department of 
Water Haapurcea, are particularly glaring^, including his failure to keep 
records required jinder the^stj|^e watitr program as to water users with 
more than X60-^acre holdings. These deifi^iencies should not be toJ^erated 
by either the press or public. ^: 

X hope the corporate leaders of 'California will place themselves^ • 
personally and explicitly in support of full public consideration of the 
Kader report, « and X hope they will voluntarily put 'their individual 
hous«a in order. Xf that does not haj^n, thefi publicl^ interested share- 
holder s-shou Id and^tfili hi3^1d them accountable «t the annual tneeti'ngs 7 
and a growin'cr number of lawyar'iT must and will take action. ^ 

X hope a major citizens* lobby such as is being considered for Wash^ 
ingtonr D.C., can be established in. Sacramento to cop^ with the locust 
horde of spaclal-intiarest lobbyists there. Young people are now pioneer-* 
ing such an effort. But it is time that the adults and' especially the 
civic groups Of California form a fully staff e^ and vigorous operation' 
there, too. * . 
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. X hop« that: th« Govamor will raconsid^r hia raflax-raaction againat 
Ralph Hadar and aupport full conaidaration of tha raport. 7ha Govarnor 
ahould ba ahaad of^ not bahind, citisan afforta cpncarning it« 

_ ^ ragardlaaa of ayaryona erlaa, tha individual Calif ornian haa tha 
biggaat ataka of all, including an important taxpaying ataka^^^^^A aaaurlng 
that tha larga landowning and other corporata interisata and wealthy . 
. individuala quit evading their reaponaibility and pay their rightful ahara*- 
of the taatload, undi»iniahad by all kinda of apacial windfalla perpetu- 
ated by apacial concal&trationa of power. 

But Z do not want to cloae* here today with juat aone broad hopea. 
X am giving awTou a conaidaration to the Jfatabliahnent of a conniaaion 
to look further into the Hadar atudy and^lbhi^*vary baaio prbblema which 
it haa put before thia atate. 7he Coa|Ki8tibn would;be^«^ff^partial aa 
poaaible, independently financed , and inoiuifta rap^ aAd flla Calif orniana 
and aone paople outaide tha atate to bring additioMl^ii^tivity, aone 
youn? papple frodk our collegea and univeraitiear and ihSlvidualf fron 
the larger corporata intareata. But X will not go further into that hera 
today, for X believe public concern about the aubatance firat need* to- 
l)a encouraged* ' ^ 

Thank you very much. ! 

-7- ■ ' ■ ' 



(Wh^reupoiij at 12:30 p.in., the hearing recced, to reconvene for 
jfurther hearing at 9 :3D a-m./W^ednesday; Sept^ln 22, 1971.)' ' 
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FARMWORKERS IN RURAL AMERICA, 1971--1972 



(Farmworkers in Rural^overty) 

WEDiNTESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1971 

• ^ . U.S. Sei^^te, ' ■ ' 
Sotcommittee ON MroRATOBT Labok, 
OF THE Committee ON Labor AND Public Wei^ 

f Washington^ DX!. 
btee met at 9 :45 a-m., pursuant to recess, in room 6202, 
56 Building, Senator Adlai E. Stevenson HI (chair- 
mmittce) presiding. - 
6rs Stevenson and Hughes. - ^ 
present: Boren Chetflkov, counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; and Eugene Mittebnan, minority counsel. 

Senator Stevenson. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor wiU come to order. . 

This morning we continue a 2-day hearing on alternatives for rural 
America as part of a larger series of hearmgs on farmworkers and 
rural America. This morning we will learn more about economic de- 
velopment potentials in rural America, particularly in the southern 
part of the coimtry* . 

Our first witness is Geoffrey Faux. Mr. Faux is the former Di- 
rector of Economic Development Programs for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, His expertise in the field of commimity economic de- 
velopment stems from jears with OEO. He has just finished a year as 
a Kennedy fellow, and is now on the staff of the Center for Community 
Economic Development in Cambridge, Mass. He has observed com- 
mimity economic development projects all over the country and is 
presently working on a project to identify economic development alter- 
natives for the Siate of Mame. 

„ a:;hank you very much- for joining us this morning, Mr^ Faux* Do 
you have a statement ? 

STATEMiaiT OF GEOFEREY FAUX, FOEMER IHEE(5T0R, TITtE I-D 
PEOdSlAJIS OF OEO, FJiESENXLY. WITH CENTER FOR COMMUNITY 
EOQNpklC DEVELOPMENT, CAMBRIDOE, MASS; 

Mf. ^^Aux. Yes,rdo. ^ 
. Senator Stevenson. We 'v^^ilL enter it in the reconl if you like, or you 
may read it or summarize it. ^^^ f 

Mr. Faitx. I .would*like to go over iS, Senator. It is in four parts. 
The first part covers present policies toward rural poverty. The sec- 

' (189) ^ ; ' ' 
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ond is a brief review of community economic develojpment programs 
across the country, The.third deals with the relationship between land- 
ownership and rural poverty and the<fourth contains some comments 
and brief recommendations on future activities. 

Senator, public policy toward rural poverty is now at a dead isnd* 
The depressed ^reas programs, of the Economic Development Admin- 
iistratlon for the most part have become public worte pork barrels 
with little space in the bottom* for any social or economic change. 

The? programs of the Department of Agriculture are operated for 
the benefit of. large agribusmees and State politician. And the social 
services programs of agencies such as HEW, OEO, and the Labor De- 
partment consistently have shortchanged the rural poor, primarily 
because there is no political constituency for them. 

There' is little need to review before tiiis subcommittee the results 
of the failure of these policies. Over the past few years the plight of 
migrant workers and others of the rural poor have been documented 
in all their horror before this and other congressional committees. The 
record is all to full. 

The conventional solution to the plight of the poor in depressed 
rural areas is the welfare mobility strategy. It holds that since there 
are not enough jobs being produced in rural areas the invisible hand 
of .the market has ordained that the rural poor must leave for places 
where work prospects are better. 

Therefore, public policy should support the outmigratibn of the 
poor to areas where jobs are growing. Since outmigration is happening 
^yway, this means an acceleration of present trends, rather , than a 
nW policy. For those who do .not choose to migrate^ the mobility/ 
w^fare strategy provides welfare, at least in theory* , * 

So-called growth center strategies, whereby subsidiaries are given 
to accelerate growth in already growing small urban areas^ are really 
supplements to the mobility/welfare design. At best, the net eifect 
of such an approach would be to divert some small amount of rural 
to urban migration liway from the large cities to smaller ones. 

A mobility strategy, without much welfare is in fact the strategy 
that the Nation is pursuing now* It is a strategy that systematicafly 
squeezes the rural poor so that their choice more and more is between 
miglration and misery. 

"^The mobility strategy has dominated the allocation of resources in 
the wax: on poverty. But it Certainly does not reflect a unanimous view^ 
Those who worked in rural areas or who took enough time out from 
shuffling papers to ^o into the countryside saw that the net solution 
worked out m Washington made little sense in the Mississippi Delta, 
or in eastern Kentucky or in. South Teias. They found : 

That a substantial number of the poor do not leave rural areas. 

That the nlral poor are not necessarily better oft when driven to 
urban areas where they have no skills, can find no jobs, and have 
great difficulty adjusting to the city culture. , r 

That the human cost of such forced migration is very highj and 
because of the difiiculty the rural poor have in adjusting to city life, 
the cost continues into successive generations. 

That because of these high costs of migration, a substantial number 
of the poor will not leave, the countryside until forced to do so by 
hunger and extreme deprivation. In the countiy they can supplement 
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their income with a garden, in some ariBag by hunting and fishing, and, 
perhajjs most important, with a network of family and neighbors 
which is the backbone of rural life. / 

That contrary to the popular assumption, there are economic oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. In some caseisi there are industrial oj)portunities, 
in some cases there are farming oj^portimities, Khd in a growing num- 
ber of area3 there are rapidly rising opportunities in recreation and 
. tourism/ . . . ' . 

That public policies^ in the form of tax policies, direct and indirect 
subsidies to corporate interests, and discrimination against the poor in 
technical aid programs were systematically excluding the poor from 
taking advantage of these opportimities, 

'That the mobility strategy was encouraging the concentration of 
ownership and power in'the liandsof fewer and fewer private interests. 
And that as economic power concentrated so did political p<Jwer, so 
that local officials in niraLareas spoke for the powerful and the rich 
and opposed even the small "band-aid" OEO programs if they couldn't 
control them. 

That concentrated ownership was becoming absentee owners^jiip, 
weakening anv sense of responsibility that, landowners might have hud 
for their less fortunate neighbors. 

. Thus, Senator, what looked like the invisible hand of the market 
from Washington, was an effective government-supported policy to 
drive out unnceded surplus labor from the countryside and to assist in 
the concentration of ownership so that fewer ana fewer people could 
make more and more profits from the land. 

A good example of how antipoverty policies ignored this reality is 
the history of the rural loan program authorizedl)y title III-A of the 
Economic OpiK)rtunity Act. The tural loan program was set up* to 
provide financial assistance to low-income farm -families and low- 
income farmers' cooperatives. The program was poorly designed from 
thebegimiing. 

It was then delegated to the Farmer's Home Administration <^hich 
proceeded to completely disregard the intent of the program toiielp 
the rural poor. Vor example, the General Accounting Office fouhd 
that despite the desperate need of poor farmoi^s for .technical assist- 
ance, the Farmer^s JElome Administration gave substantially less help 
to poor farmers than they did to middle-class and rich farmers. The 
poor were left to rely on their own resources; and skills, while the 
wealthy farmers wore supported by a Oovornmeht agency. 

Despite this and othet evidence that the program hai been mis- 
handled, OEO decided that the notion of Federal aid to poor farmers 
had failed and agreed with the Bureau of the Budget that the pro- 
gram iajiould be dropped. This meant that a revolving loan fund with 
almost $100 million worth of assets, generated out of previous year^ 
appropriations and the repayments of poor farmers and therefore 
not "charged against the current yearns appropriations, would be sent' 
back to the Treasury which continues to finance farm subsidy programs. 

Thus, money that poor farmers are repaying back to the Grovem- 
ment is available' for loans and subsidies to the rick " ^ • 

Fortunately, the current title VII of the Senate version of the 
Economic Opportunity Act based on an amendment sponsored^ by 
Senators Kennedy, Javits, and Cranston contains a provision for 
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preserving the rural loan program in revised and more sensible form. 

As a result of the experiences of many who worked directly ^with 
ruriil poverty problems a number of attempts have been made to 
establish programs to help poor people take advantage of economic 
opportunities in rural areas and thereby to gain some jobs, some 
ownership, and some economic power, " ' 

The programs were based on the assumption that some control over 
economic resources was essential for the kind qi social change ^^es- 
sary to make significant change in the plight of the rural poor. While 
this assumption was based primarily on the experiences of people in 
the field, analytical studies are beginning to validate the assumption.^ 

For example, a study of the voting patterns of black people in 
several Mississippi counties showed that willingness to rejypst^r and 
vote is not function of income, but of land ownership. Thus where 
blacks owned some land, even though they might be? poor, ,they were 
more likely to vote and to participate in their community as equal 
citizens. Where income was higher but not relate to ownership^ par- 
ticipation was low. A point for those who think weltare alone is the 
solution to the problems of poverty. 

The series of community-based economic development projects that 
OEO has helped finance can hardly be called a program. -The mobility 
strategy would not permit it. Some of the projects were funded from 
section 232 of the Economic Opportunity Act, some from the versatile 
funds of rural Community A\!tion agencies, and some from the title 
I-D special impact programs. 

And of course, there are many poor people's p^^grams that have 
never seen OEO money. ^ 
. Project's were of all^different shapes and sLjes and involved a wide 
variety of enterprises. Catfish farming in Georgia and Mississippi, 
vegetable farming in Mississippi and Alabama, cattle raisin^j in Mis- 
sissippi and ifew Mexico, liglit industrial enterprises in Minnesota, 
West Virginia, and South Carolina. Typically, OEO support went*, 
for both technical aftli financial assistance. 

Siiice you will be hearing from some of the ^people who have been 
working iii these projects, Pwill limit myself to a few general com- 
ments. ^ 

The road is difficult—and painfully slow. Given the ad hoc nature 
of the .projects, there was not enough technical expertise in designing 
the projects. And expectations were imreal, botli on the part, of OEO: 
ancrthe grantee. To make matters worse, OEO often insist^ upon 
service program criteria for business venture^:. 

It;ivas several years l)efore the OEO lejgal staff finally came around 
id accepting the notion that poor people^.had n right to make profits 
jfrom their pwn business enterprises. 

, Most bitter of all was the opposition pf existing Federtvl and State 
agencies wljose job it was to help poor people get on. their feet. Not 
only, did they not lielp, but in many cases, particularlyMn the House, 
they assiste<l in the local lianissment of jtlie projects. ^ 

But despite the difficulties and hardships* the poor for the first time 
in maijy places have l)een able to develop and take advantage of eco- 
nomic opiK)rtunities on their own. The fact of this independence and 
growing realization that tlie poor will not quit on these enterprises 
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has led to a gnidgin^? but gro^ying respect(on the part of locul ofiicials, 
extension agents and the liKe. 

These projects have made greut strides, but there is ^ill a long way 
to go. Not only do they not get the technical aid from the Federal 
Government that wewltliy farmers and corporations get^ but there is 
no rational system of financing available. Agribusiness of course has 
^ its own form of finimcing. And rich farmers and their cooi)eratives 
get plenty of financial support from the I)epartment of Agriculture. 
But the poor are effectively cut off from such aid, whether -as indi- 
viduals ot when they tittempt to band together Into a cooperative, * 

What is needed is a system of low-cost financing specifically geared 
to the needs of poor people's enterprises, both farm -and nonf arm. A 
systwn of technical assistance and training is also essential for the 
success of these promising ventures. 

In this regard, I believe the recently introduced bill providing for 
a rural development credit system is ^deficient. There is little in the 
bill that suggests that the institutions created would be wy more 
heli)ful to the needs and interests of the jpoor than are the present 
institutions. 

-Indeed, its heavy reliance on^oxisting multicounty planning districts, 
such as those 8i>onsored bj^ the EDA and the Appalachian Beponal 
(^onimission, neither of which involve tlie poor or have been protective 
' of their inter^ts, suggests that for the poor, the act will be. more of 
thesame. . / 

Finally, in its emphasis on industrial development, the act avoids 
what many have come to conclude is the basic issue . in rural develop- 
m.ent, an issue that concerns not just the millions of poof who live in 
rural America,, but all of us who live in America and are concerned 
with her future* The issue is land. 

Since you have heard or will soon hear, descriptions -of <jonditions 
in the South and in the West, I should like to use a New England ex- 
ample, that of Maine, to show the interplay between poverty, land 
ownership, and economic opportunities. 

Maine is the poorest State in New England and ranks 37th in th^^ 
country in terms of per capita income. Since most of the poorer States 
are in the South, where the milder climate reduces the cost of living, 
Mainers are probably worse off than,the per capita figure implice. 

The State lias all of the pix)blems of poor housing, ill-health, job- 
lessness, and, so on, associated with poverty^ It does not have a major 
racial problem (although it does have a small number of reservation 
1^ Indians who have had their share of mistreatment) so that the prob- 

lems of poverty are more clearly a class, rather than a rJicial pheno- 
menon. . • 

Altlxough Maine has 'been poor and rural for a long time and has 
been experiencing out-migration for. a long time, those who chose to 
remain in Maine have gotten by because- the land is cheap and they 
had access to it. 

' Tlierefore, they could hunt and fish for meat, raise and can f niits 
and vegetables, and had a cultural environnient tlmt unowe<l them to,, 
"make do" with old clothes and old cars the way rural peoph* every- 
where do. . ' ' . • • 

Since the mid4950's, the State has been trying to attrart industry 
through tax and financial incefitives ot the El)A type and of the 
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same sort that the proposed Rural Deveropment Credit System would 
sponsor. It luisn't worked very well. A few firms have come into the 
State, but it is not clear thiy:- it has been in response to any of the 
incentives offered by the State. In several instances firms have K-omo 
, in md operated for the duration of the subsidy and left as soon 
' thesiiteidyranout. • 
V Recently the largest loan guaranteed by the State Industrial Au- 
thority—to a sugar beet factory— went sour and the State is now stuck 
with tlie jnortga^^S^ 

Far from making progress in the industrial sector, Maine is nctually 
falling behind. Between 1907 and 1969 according to the States 
own department of economic development, the numtwr of production 
workers employed in manufacturing industries dropped from 121,000 
to 118,020. Perhaps more significant, expenditures for i>lant modern- 
ization and equipment dropi>ed over the same period from $146 mil- 
lion to $106 mulion. 
The pulp and p^^per and lumber industries which ac<!Ount for onc- 
J^third of the value of manufactured poods in the Stat<5 have drastically 
reduced their investments. Indications are that several major firma 
do not intend to continue significant activity beyond the life of pres- 
ent plant and equipment. Instead they are moving into recreation 
and tourism. 

In recent years Maine has become a tourist aujl retirement mecca. 
People from the cities of the Northeast corridor have flocked to Maine 
in increasing numbers to escape congestion, overcrowding, and pollu- 
tion. Between 1964 and 1969, spending by tourists in the State almost 
doubled and it has continued to rise sinc^. Tourism is now the No. 1 
industry in the State, and land i>rices have skyrocketed as a result. 

I^id that sold for $20 an acre in 1961 cannot be had for less, than 
$200 an acre today* Stories abound of how land speculators and 
wealthy people from Boston and New York l>ouglit land dirt cheap 
from poor fanners a few years ago and have made fortunes on the 
increase in value. 

Tlie effect of this on the poor is i)rofound. "Whereas the poor rural 
Mainer previously could stay in Ws community supplementing his 
income with a garden, by hunting and fishing and by digging clams, 
th(^ rm' in taxes, rents, and the general cost of living is squeezing him 
nier(*ile««ly. And the land itself, which used to be open for hunting 
and fishing for Mainers is now being fmced off for the pleasure or 
outsiders. 

Even his own government^ based on the New England town meet- 
ing of which the Mainer could be justly proud, is being undermined. 
Townships are without zoning powers, which they never before needed 
and even now lack the sophistication to understand* 

Where they have regulatory i>ower8, the two selectmen have neither 
the skill, nor the economic power to avoid being dominated by the 
cori)orate interests. 

Ihiring a m»eiit survey of Maine local government, a researcher 
asked a local selectman how he thought the board was' going to vote 
on a particular issue. The s<»lectman replied that he didn't Imow yet 
since he hadn^t called the Boston headquarters of the town's largest 
iimu 
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Gra4wally the poor niral Mainer is h^ing driven out of his com- 
munity. Evidence on population movements suggests that the Maine 
coast iS'undergoing a dhift in population with low-income indigenous 
"Mainers being pushed, into the sparsely settled backwards areas, ' 
whore opportunities- are practic^illy nil. It sometimes reminds one 
of the cycle of uprooting and resettlement that destroyed the native 
American Indian during the 10th century. 

Such reality, of course, doesn't feed into the policy making machin- 
ery of planners and strategists. The State is still trying to attract 
industry to Maine, wheii^everyone with a dollar to invest in th^State 
is putting it into land and recreation. And the attention of tip most 
of the regional oflSces of Federal* agencies is riveted to the mobility 
-strategy and industrial development; 

• The tragedy. Senator, is that tourism and recreation is the most 
important force to hit the State in a century. It could, open up all 
kinds of opportunities for the lyideremplayed, es]gecially now that 
/recreation m Maine has become A four seas6n activity. But the poor 
can't get a handle on these opnortunities because they are controlled 
by out of staters in the context orrampant disregard for the indigenous 
population. 

But where are the benefits of the recreation and tourism boom go- 
ing? For the answer one need only loo,k at the land ownership pat- 
terns. Fifty-two percent of the State is owned by paper companies. 
. A recent estimate put the total absentee ownership at 80 percent of the 
State's land area. Outsiders own the land and control tne benefits. 

Wages are kept low, in part- by importing thousands of out-of-St^te 
college student^ who compete with the local population for summer 
jobs. Jobs^witiii any kind of career potential goto people brought in 
from the outside^ There is no traininff or financing available for local 
people to'take advantage of thj^ business opportunities generated by 
the recreation and tourism. ' • 

. For the State a^ a whole the tourist industry lias xlbveloped in a 
quite irrational manner. Development is random and unplanned- More 
motels, hot dog stands, service stations, gift shops, and camping 
groimtls pop up everv* day as corgorations and entrepreneurs cliaso 
*each other all over the Maine cost in an effort to get locational ad- 
vantage! 

Not only are the profi^ from tourist enterprises goin^^ to out of 
staters, but the capital gams resulting from the, steadily rising value 
^ of the land which is Maine's primary resource, are also lost. If Sipped, 
' such values wuld generate badly needed funds for public sei;vices. But 
the State relies on an archaic and regressive property tax which iron- 
ically favors the large, corporate landowner since small t^x increases 
force the small landowner to sell, but are of minor significance to the 
corporation-^ ^ • 

i think it is safe to say that what is happening in Maine is happen- 
ing elsewhere. In Vermont, for example, a recent study sliowed that 
23 of 31 Vermont planta employing more than 250 people were owned 
out of staters. I)espit^ the Vermonter's image of himself as a free 
indei>endent yeoman, he is practically a serf to corporate interests in 
New York and Boston. 

The interesting thing is that this pattern of absentee ownei-ship 
has emerged just in the last 15 years as a r^ult of the trend toward 
mergers and conglomerates. 
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Tbi western North Carolina and other places in Appalachia, lumber 
and coal companies which have sucked the minerals and timber dry 
are now cuttmg up their holdings into,vacation and retirement homes. 
As in Maine, taxes, rejnts, and the coot of living rises and the poor are 
being further impoverished. *• • 

tt"'-.. ^ * survey of corporate land ownership in the 

Umted fetatee, I am unaware of it. Howevei^, in my own limrted oh- 
servationsj^many of the same corporate names seem to crop up in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Among the major corporate landowners in 
Mame are Georgia Pax5ific, the iStemational Paper Co. and St. Regis 
Paner. In Harlan County. Ky., the largest landowners in the county are 
U.b. bteel, International Paper, and Georgia Pacific. In J&ffersoh 
County, Miss., the largest landowners are Johns-Manville, Interna- 
tional Paper Co.,'and St. Regis Paper. 

The growth of recreation and tourism and the shifting pattern of 
(fevdopment to less congested and polluted areas wiH in the next decade • 
offer a tremendous opportunity for revitalizing rural America^ But the 
rural poor who should stand to gain from these trends p,re being pushed 
out of the game by the corporate sector. 

Efforts to pour investment subsidies into rural areaA without regard 
to who benefits will make a mockery out of the genuine need for the 
poor to participate in the development of rural areas. Like urban re- 
newal, rural renewal could become a disaster for the poor. 

Where do we go from here? How do we get. out of the dead end into 
which Qur rural policies have taken us ? 

The first step is to recognize the nature of the iseua Behind the prob- 
lems of bad housing, poor education, insufficient jobs, lack of capital tp 
start a business, is a wstem of unequal distribution of land and re- 
, sources under a largdy absentee ownership. This system h&s been 
created by tax policies, subsidy programs, and technical aid efforts 
paid for by the U.S. taxpayer. 

This concentration orpoi^er renders helplessi^not just tite poor, but 
all parts of rural society. Even where skillful men of good intent lead • 
a local government, they cannot make the changes needed because rutul 
communities themselves are in bondage to these corporate powers. 

And it is not in the nature of things for International Paper to tax 
itself for better housing in Maine, or for Georgia Pacific to. concern it- 
self with schools in Harlan County, or for St. Uegis to worry about*, 
poor black sharecroppers in Jefferson Countv,' Miss. • - 

One next step is to get the facts. What information exists today con- 
cerning ownere[hip oi rural America is scattered and inotoplete* The 
Federal Government which spends millions of dollars on rural socio- 
economic research of dubious value has done nothing on the basic ques- 
tion of who owns the land and the te^fources in rural America. ' 

I could think of notliing more relevant to the needs of migrant labor 
and the rural poor, than 3or this subcommittee to embark ui>on a de- 
tailed and thorough study of the concentration of ownership in rural 
America and its relationwiip to rural poverty. There are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of people across the country who would be willing to 
help you and your subcommittee staff. * 

Bnt even before the completion ^f such a study, we can begin* to 
develop a strategy for rural development that concentrates On helping 
'those who need help. ^ 
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Elements in such a stnitegy might include : 

Development of a system of credit, training, and technical g-ssistance 
for ik>or jpeople^s rural coopratives and otlier self-help enteriarises. The 
proposed, title VII of the Senate version of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is a start, but it only scratches the surf ace. 

Reform of farm subsidy programs which favor corporate wedth 
over the small farmer. . * 

Extension of minimum wage laws to farmworkers to alleviate the 
exploitation of himian beings that is. the backbone of large-scale cor- 
porate farming in many parts of the countiy. 

A shift in the priorities 'federally *8ui)ported agricultural re- 
search from a concentration on large-scale technology to technology 
. suitable for smaller farms. It is unlikely that the shift to large-scale 
farming would have liappened in many crops had not the research 
sponsored by the Department of Agriculture been so oriented to large- 
scale farming. 

Reform of tax policies wliich provide incentives for the wealthy to 
speculate in land. Also recurred is a sliift away from the proj^erty ta-x 
to more progressive income tax as a basic source of local government 
income. 

Revision of rural development legislation such as that which pro- 
poses a rural development credit system to assure that it would become 
a vehicle for self-development* * 

^ Development of a land bank program whereby the Federal govern- 
ment would finance local purchase of land for locally owned develop- 
ment proiects. Like the urban renewal program, the land bank would 
provide *Vrite-downs" for local" projects. Unlike the urban renewal 
program, development projects would W sponsored and owned by 
•publicly owned local^r regiom^l development corporations responsible 
to the communities involved. Through these development corporations, 
migrant workers could be given an opportunity to 'isettle and obtain 
land ownership. 

.Exploration of the antitrust asi)ect9 of the concentration of Jand 
ownership looking toward the possibilities of comprehensive land re- 
form through both legal and legislative action. 

Senator, it is not easy to conclude that an imjwrtant part of the 
solution to'ruraj poverty is in the redistribution of land. Such a solu- 
tion seems to He so 'far into the. future, and each day that goes by is • 
another day of suifering for migrants and other rural i>oor people* 
Hut after 7 years of trying to cure poverty with band-aids, we cannot 
continue to delude ourselves as to the real nature of the disease. 

Ironically, the United States has been preaching the virtues of land 
reform to less devrfoped countries since the end of World War II, The 
forces that resist land tef orm in Latin America and Asia are similar to 
the forces thfi* have prevented it from becoming a subject qdP serious 
discussion i^i this country. But, for better or worse, landi*re:ftrm is as 
much a key to the elimination of rural poverty in America as it is any- 
where else on the globe* 

Thank you. ' 

Senator Stevenson*. Thank you, Mr. Faux, for your very powerful 
and excellent statement. ' 
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You are very pessimistic about the possibilities of economic Indus- 
. trial development in rural America as a means othelpmgilie poor, 
small landowners, or farmworkers* You are concerned abouVthe own- 
ership and distribution of land. 

However, I find m many of my travels around the country that 
industrial development permits small farmers to retain their land, ana 
offers opportunities for supplemental employment that may be pro- 
' vided by local industrial development* ^ 

I certainly.see.this in lUinoip. It is not, I suppose, just a case of the 
local business providing you or your wife or children opportumti^ for 
* work because vou live there, but also because, in some cases local biisi- 
neeees and industrial developments can provide small farmers with 
> markets f 01? their products. ' . , . ^ „ , ' i 

Could you expand upon this just a little? I really don t quit« under- 
stand why. I can see how you would be concerned about the concentra- 
tions of power in the community by the industrial developments in 
ruraWijnerica, and the problems created by absentee ownership that 
yoii have ta4ked*about, but not all industrial developments arc owned 
by big absentee corporations. - . . 

Is ttiere a differentiation to be made? . 

Mr, Faw. I think there are several things there* I am not pessimistic 

about the possibility of industrial development for the rural areas in 
the long run. I think that what is happening in our cities suggests that 
• over the next decade there is going to be more of it, at least an some 
areas. It is a question of who get« the benefits. 

First, we have to recognize that rural areas havej)cen engaged in 
cutthroat competition for industry for a long time. One result is that 
the price to the communities of having a firm locate m their area has 
risen substantially. Rural communitiee often go to great extreme— m 
building facilities, in granting tax concessions, m financmg housing 
for executives while much of the community lives in wretched shacks-- 
in order i;o subsidize the location of business in their areas. 

As a result there is a tremendous tax burden on localities. Money 
that could go for schools and health and so forth is used to create in- 
dustrial parks, many if not mostof which stand empty ^because neither 
the area uor the subsidy is attractive enough to lure m decent limis. 
Wlien firms come in they are likelj^to be footloose firms in search of 
cheap labor and fax benefits. And when there is the slightest rise in 
wage rates or when the tax benefits run out, the firm as gone, ^ 

In tcnns'of public policy, these subsidies provide no net benefit to 
the poor, sinc« the poor localitie*?ire simply stealing employment from 
each other. The subsidies are, however, a net dram on public funds an 
these same localities which have their back to the wall financially. 

'Sinc^i all or most of the efforts in these commuhitics are aimed at 
bringing in outside industry, rather than at developing local owner- 
ship, where they are successful they, create a base with no loyalty to 
the locality. Therefore, at the first sign of trouble, the outmde firm 
pulls out, leaving the township with a 30-ycar mortgage on an mdus* 
trial park with no tenant and no employment. 

In the case of New England, there has \mn a definite trend toward 
absentee ownership. In Vetmont and in Maine, and other .States, most 
of the manufacturing businesses, shoe businesses and textiles and things 
of that sort were owned by old local families. Tliey made reasonable 
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profits and were a b<*nefit to their communities. But because of the na^ 
tional trend of mergers ai^d industrial conglomeration of the last dec- 
ade these small'familA businesses have been bought out by-large 
glomerates who don't have the concern to remain in the community or 
to develop management jobs aud other benefits for local people. 

In Maine, for example, the State and its Industrial Building Au- 
thority has provided a number of fiiiaijcial incentives and other kinds 
of incentives for industry to come into a rural area. In many instances 
the industry stays until tlie tax incentive wears :out. If they have a 
5- or 7-year tax abatement whiE^ the tax benefits -are throughythe in- 
dustry goes becaTTse it is.no longer i-ooted inta that community. 

So I think you have, to make a distinction between locally ^owned 
and outside-owned industry. This distinction is nd: only important 
m terms pf getting the maximum* local benefits of a given amount 
of industrial activity, but also in creating new activity. 

It has'been pointed out by mar^ modern economists that corpora- 
^tioijs make many decisions on, other jthan strictly short-term economic 
crite;'ia..Often,ia firm will ignore profit opportunities because they 
. do not conform to other objectives such as sales groAvth, product con-- 
cen^ation, the creation of a certain marketing strategy and, very 
often, the personal preferences of top management Ar the, kind of 
business they want to be in and the kind of place in Which they want 
to 'five. It is reasonable to assume that nation^ firms will have national 
objectives and local firms will, have local objectives. 

Thus, wh^re a firm is owned locally, particularly if the ownership 
IB widespread in the community it is likely to have local employment 
and other benefits.as its chief goal. So that, for example, when there is 
an economic crisis, the first ^l^iiig a national ^corporation will ask is: 
"Should. we close the plant ?" The first thing a locally, owned firm will 
ask is: "Wliat else can we make here?" " * 

Another distinction that has to be made is between areas^pn the 
basis of their industrial and economic potential. Some areas* clearly 
have industrial i)otential for any type of ownership. Others have profit 
potentials too low for national corporations but which l^ally-owned 
firms, with their greater incentive to brtng beriefits to the community, 
- could successfiiUy exi>loit. Others, unfortunately, are devoid of much 
industrial potential given the present state of technology. 

But even many of these latter areas could provide a decent modest 
income on the basis of either their a^icultiiral potential or their recre- 
\'itiQn and tourist potential. But again, in order for the benefits to got. 
to the local people there must be local control. ' • 

In Maine, for example, tlie ilidigenous poor, despite some iiidiistrial 
^ developnient, are being pushed out of their jCommunitros. Some jobs 
they get allow them to stay, but for the most of then it is just not 
enough. ^ • 

Senator Stevenson. Don't you find that the rural poor want the lo- 
cation of industries in their .communities, they want the jobs, the higher: 
land values, the taxes in the^communities, which the new local indus- 
tries are going to provide ? . . ' , 

Mr. Faxtx. That is correct. , ^ • 

Senator Stevbnson. Doesn't the location of industry enable people 
to remain in those communities if they do provide jobs ? / 
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Mr. Faxtx. Yes; I tiiink it can. But we have to ask some questions 
first, such as: Will the^industry in fact create ilew jobs? Will the jobs 
be permanent ? Will they go'^to the locaFpeople ? r 

I think we have to recogilize that the history of State industrial de- 
velopment programs, of the ARA program, ox the EDA program, has 
been a history of broken promises to local people through vastly over- 
inflated promises about ]obs. And there is little evidence to suggest * 
that financial incentives have worked atall to lure sound industry mto 
mreas where they would not otherwise have gone. * ' , 

Large firms make their location?il decisions on the basis of internal 
needs and market i)rojections over 10 to 20 year period. They are 
not attracted-by a temporary fa3c subsidy, although if they do decide to 
go into a depressed area, they will of course pick upjbhe subsidy too. So 
what you end up with are the small, footloose operators whose net bene- 
fit to the community is doubtful. " ' . 

I am sure there are some exceptions to this last point. A few mar- 
ginal firms have^.probably been lured to some area with financial in- 
centives and then developed a stable market with permanent jobs.TBut 
these stori^js are few and far betwecin. And even in those cases, outside 
ownership makes the commimity always vulnerable to a sudden pull- 
out. / , 

I think that there^are at least two ways to deal with this problem. 
,One is to.a^opt a syd&m of tough regional industrial zoning programs, 
where industry is told wherQ to locate or atl3esfc given a limited number 
of alternatives, thus avoiding the ruinous cutthroat competition be- 
tween communities. \ ' 

The second, which I think is essential in any case, is to create local 
institutions— development corportitions— that can^control or at leasfi 
heavily influeiace the distribution of benefits from local economic ac- 
tivities. "--^ , 

For exa^nple, local develof)ment corporations that can act as a 
bridge between the poor and corporations that come in. For example, 
in my years at OEO, I must have visited 50 or 60 rural communities, 
many- of which had ]^lantb move in in recent years. And I often found 
that-the people who get those jobs are often not people in the communi- 
ties themselves. Even construction jobs* 

• I remember' in Colorado in the San Liiis area^ which is a very \)oor 
area, there was a construction jpb gping out on the local highway and 
we found after looking at it that 90 percent of tlie jobs on that con- 
struction job were going to people in Denver and people outside the 
area. ' . 

There is just no economic institutional base in thpse rural areas 
help the poor get those jobs, and get those opportunities. peveloj>ment 
corporations that o\Vliea the land on which the <;orporation operated 
orliad,an equity interest ir? the plant or controlled the tax benefits could 
demand t'liat the plant hire local labor, develop local talent for man- 
agerial jobs, contract with local suppliers, and so forth. 

Ix>cal development. corporations of this type could aLso act to. safe- 
guard the community and the wx>rk force from- water and air pollution 
and from the use of har^mful materials in nroduction and processing. 
- And p 0 the extent that loca^^ peoplef owned part of tlie corporatioii, 
they ^ould have access to records and would be in a better positioh to 
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judge the validity of management cMnis that any infringement on 
their prerogatives would force them to shut down the plant. 

Senator STEVENsoisr. In your prepared statement, jrou mention a 
need for a system of technical assistance and training in order to* as- 
sure the success of promising ventures in rural America, 

Can you give us some examples of what you mean by promising 
ventures in rural areas? ^ 

Mr. Faux. Yes. I Uiink the discussion you will hear after me, Sena- 
tor, will giy6 you some of them, but I can give you other examples. / 

In New Mexico, for example, there is a program which has a number 
of woodwork ventures, and a cattle industry that is developing and 
should be eligible for Department pf Agrjculture and EDA subsidies, 
but lia3 Iiad a very difficult time in gettmg them, mostly because it is 
a poor people's organization. They have had difficulty getting the local 
Federal bureaucrats to help. . 

In Appalachia, in Knox Cqjninty; Ky., there is a plant that is owned 
and controlled by poor people, mountain people, that has developed an 
extremely .profitable toy and woodworking business, selling to Bloom- 
mgdale and Macy's and all over the country.. • 

In Mingo County, W. Va., tliere is a local development corporation 
that has a number of industrial enterprises arid owns a bus transporta- 
tion facility. There are literally dozens and dozens of these things that 
have developed over the last few years, and I would be happy to pro- 
vide for the record a detailed description of them. 
. Senator SteveKson. What are the greatest needs? Is it credit or 
skills? «^ . 

Mr. FAxjx. Credit is one need. Training and technical assistance is 
another need. . ^ 

Senator Stevenson. We have sources of credit available. We heard 
yesterday from Mr. Navarro and Mr. Santaria about some of them. 

Mr. Faux, The sources of credit that are supposed to be available 
for the poor, Senator, rarely get there. I think I gave the example of 
^ tile title III-A rural, loan prdgram that ir, financed by the Bconbmic 
Opportunity Act. 

benator 'Stevenson. Is the unavailal)ility of credit due to local mis- 
management, or lack, of concern, or a lack of funding by the Congress?, 

Mr. pAt?x. I think it is a result of two tiling, One is mismanagement 
and lack of concern, I think especially in the South and parts of the 
Southwest. Tiocol regional administrators just don't»care to deal with 
it. The FarmenjJIome Administration for example^ 

Senator Stevenson. What about the SB A ? Does it get into the rural 
areas? * , 

Mr. Faitx. Very little. The SB A in many of the regional offices re- 
fuses to deal witli the poor peoples cooperatives. Tliey refuse to deal 
\vith cooperatives of any sort and community lievelopment corpora- 
tions in which poor people get together and develop tlte cash between 
them and try to invest in enterprise. , • v 

A number of people are trying to iret'the SBA now to reverse their 
policy. It is nothing in tiie law. It is just a general disinclination to 
(leal with these kinds of organizations. 

Senator Stevenson. If it is a matter of local mism^anagement or 
indifference, what can we do about it? We set up the programs and 
appropriate the money and nothing happens. 
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Mr. Faux. I think the (IJongress has to be billing to restructure the 
bureaucracy. For starters, you could take the title III-A pro^O'Bar 
away from the Farmers Home Adniinisti^ion and give itJfiJ&elCMce 
of KcQnojnic ()pportunity. I think you could go teyoitOhe present 
title yll, the Senate vei»sion of the Kc(momic Opportunity Act, and 
^ provide more in terms of technical assistance programs. 

Technical assistance is very critical. It is really the thing that has 
ma<le riiral America and made the agricultural revolution we have had 
over the lasrf *2() years. It is not going to the poor. > 
' Senator Stevensox, Is the Agricultural Extension Service indif- 
ferent to the problems of small fanners as opposed.to large farmers I 
Do you find the same discrimination and neglect in the case of the 
Department of Agriculture ? ^ . 

Mr. FAfx. -t find that that varies. I think in some cases the same 
discrimination is there, but in other cases — for example, in some of 
the more Northern States I think the local Elxtension Services are 
Ixiginning to reco^ize some of the problems of rural poverty and 
the fact that the rural poor have not oeen getting their fair slmre. 

But there is still a long way to go. In many of .vour rural States? 
especially States that are l)ecoming more urban, you find the Extension 
Service now ]l)eing pushedJwth ways. There are demands frpm local 
communities for help-with zoning and matters of that sort and de- 
mands from the' existiuf^ farm communities for technical a^gistance. 
I don't think the Extension Service works at all in the South. In the 
South we have to be prepared to invest in separate organizations that 
will provide technifcal help to th(» poor.' { 

Senator Stevenson. Wheu^you talk about technical assistance, what 
kind are you talking about? We Jiave programs that are established 
to render technical assistance to farmers. Are you talkin^^ about that, 
or tjRchnical assistance to set up a small business enterprise? 

Mr, Faux. I am talking alwut l>oth* The programs that ate set up 
to provide technical^assistance to small farmers, as I said, are not 
getting to the ixoor farmers. But I tliiinJc that is essential. But I also 
think there has to be technical assistance provided for tjiie develop- 
ment of nonf arm enterprises. 

Because, if I am correct, that in the next decade there is going to l>e 
more shift toward dev'elonment in the rural areas, it is essential that 
the poor develop the skills^and capacity to take advantage of these 
things. That includes small business, but it also includes capacity on 
the part of local commimities to understaild planning, to understand 
zoning, to understand the kind of controls that any local govern- 
ment wants to have over land, and that is not happening. 
7 I think those kind of technical assistance prop^auis are essential. 

Senator SravKNSoN. Senator Hughes, do you have any questions? 

Senator Hughes. Tliank you, Mr. Ohairman. 

If I had any, they have probably already been cx>vered in his state- 
ment. I. am sorry I didn't get a chance to read the .statement before I 
got here. 

I do know on th«y front page, Mr. Ohairman, one statement that 
arotisee my curiosity* You and I l>oth being former Statci i>oliticians, 
I would like to know what benefits we misse<l in the Department of 
Agriculture. I wasn^t aware that I got any, but if you feel I did, I 
would 1 ike to know wh at they were. 
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Mr. Fattx. Sir, I caii'fc speak for that. I caii tell you tliot as sgm©- 
one who worked, witb OEQ proj^ams and was involved in financing 
economic development protrtuns especially in the South, that many 
of the decisions on.tlboee prpgrams were made in terms of what was 
bestt for State politiciaJis th^f . 

Senator Hughes. I was talking primarily about the Department of 
' Agriculture rather tlian Olio, HEW or ao on. 

Mr. Faxtx. Well, I think that the basic decision on allocution of 
reeources at tlie State level, at the level of the Ext<?nsion Service, the 
Farmer Home Administration, in my ;exix»rience in the South, has 
been made on-politicul grounds, and if you would like, I can furnish 
some more about that, some back^und. 
Senator Hughes. I would be mterested in seeing how jthat works, if 
' there is a straight i)olitical decision. I think it is going to take, some 
political decision to cliange somp of this, you know, ' \ 

In other words^ academic studies don^t prove the benefits of things 
such as brain dram and so on to, an area of the country, but hanl fact 
political decisions can do that. ^ • 

Do you think our agricultural programs at all have been sucx^eesful v 
inthelast^yeiars? 

Mr. Faux. Well,. I think they have been suc-cessful in developing 
technology that to some ex^tent has lowered the pricxi of f ann products 
Senator Hughbs. Have they done anything at all for the rural poor ? 
Mr. Faux. Very little. • ' 

Senator Hughes. In this I include not simply those who are farm 
fieldworkeR?, but those who even gijow crops at the rate of $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year in evliy State in tlie Midwest as w^U as the reefc of the . 
coimtry. 

Mr. Faux. Very little, Senator; In recent inontlis I have been doing 
some work in the St-ate of Maine. Tlie plight of the potat<) farmers up 
' in AToostoofc County is a perfect example of the way the agrfculturaJ 
system works to the detriment, of the small fanners. . " 
. There are aJ^oiit six steeps between the*time a pot^ito loaves the farmer' 
at Aroostook County and gets to the local supermarket in Boston, and 
sometimes^ of qourse, it is a year before that hapims. Until recently, 
the contracts and the law provided that the twtato farmer who might 
* sell iKQ. broker was responsiWe for the condition of each potato that 

c^me totlie Ipcal sujjermarket. * ' * 

Of course, the prices rose at each transactioii, and sometimes a year 
later a farmer would be slapi)ed with a bill for some dama^d potatoes, 
and 'he^>vouM be liable for it with the result. that he might lose his 
land. \ 

- ' The Maine St^ Legislature has just changed that law to give tfiem 
• s<Mne supi)ort.. But one of the clear solutions to the 'plight of tjhie Maine 
potato larmer is cooperative marketing, but there nave been very few , 
attempts by the Agriculture Department to devoloj). tha? Jrind of 
cooi)erativ0 marketing power in Maine, and the whole industry is just 
rife with brokeragcrt and dealers. There aVe all kinds of nooks and 
crannies in the marl^et where a;few fast bucks can be made. 

I^hinlc that the answer to that has to be ixditical, because there is 
just no other way for those potato farmers to get. the kind of power 
. ^ that they need, and if it is a i>oliticij([ decision to have t;^e Department of 

Agriculture help thpm to forin(%sjooperativis to strengthen their mar- 
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keting power, I think that is perfectly correct, Tliat is what w© need. 
^ benatorlltTGiiEs. Have you clone any research on the landownership 
III r«f?ioiis of the country where you have jvorkcd ? 

Mr. BAtrx. Jiist a little. As is ^explained in niy testimony, we have 
looked mto the Stute of Maine primarily, and we jfind^ for example, 
that 62 percent of the landmass of the Stat<i is owned by approximately ^ 
a dozen pulp and ptiper companies. 

Senator HtJGiiES. Fifty-two percent? 

Mr. Paxtx. .Yes. A professor at tlie University of Maine has esti- 
mated that 80 percent of tlie lund is owned by absentee landowners. 
The process that I was describing is that there is a recreation -and 
tounam boom m Maine, and what happens is that the pric<^ of land 
goes skyrocketing and the jKK)r man suddenly cm^t pay his taxes or 
keep up with the cost of living and is being driven out of his own 
commumty. • . % 

Population date suggests that the poor rural Mainer is being driven 
away from the coast into the liinteriand of Maine, because he can^ 
keep up with the.coet of livinjg and the rise in land values. 

benator IIuohes.'Is this being contributed to by agricultural sup- 
.port programs? 

Mr. Faux. I .don't think that the boom of recreation and tourism is 
directly a 'result of thotfe programs. It is clear, however, that subsidies 
increased the value of rural land, and in a sense, crcatej an artificially 

SI: ^1 ^® ^"^^ drives the litt-le man out. 

The large corporation, of course, can pay the fexes, but the small 
farmer is always struggling, and a little increjai^e in land taxes drives 
him out. Tlie reel estate developers and the large corporations then 
can buy up the land, and further concentration of landownership is 
encouraged. * , ^ 

One of the other aspects erf this is the (dependence upon the property 
. tax, a regressive tax, as the.main source of local government and State 
government rexenue. Under those circumstances, locul governments 
are squeezed,' and so/he only option they seem to liave is to incr^se 
the property tax. Of course, this drives the small farmer out. 

Senator HtrnjiEs. As I stated to you earlier, J didn^t have a chance 
•to, read youriStatement, but is there mudi migratory labor invo>-ed 
vmy Maine? f \ 

Mr. Faux/ Not very- much. 

Senatbr IltroiiEs. Is it all mechanized already? - . / 

Mr. Faux. No; it is not all mechanized, but some. 

Senator HvGHfes.. Back when I was a l)oy, potato farming used to 
require a heavy amount of niigratory labor. 

Mr. Faux. There is a migratory }abor force in Maine, and they still 
require 'some ojf that, but they have mechanized to some extent. It 
hasn't been anything like with cotton or tobacco or carrots.' 

Senator IltronES. Digging, sorting, grating,, all of that is mecha- 
nized? 

^ Mr. Faux. Yes, a large part- of it is mechanized. I can't tell you 
]UHt how much. 

Senator Hughes. Thank y^u, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SxKVEXfioN^./rius may I>e an impossible question, but to what 
extent is the little landowner really driven off the land in- Maine, and 
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vhdt extent is lie sitting there just waiting for someone to come 
and i)ay him a goml pric<5 for the laud so he c^n go t-o the city ? % 

Mr. Faux. I can t answer tfiat in any accurate sense. I think that 
is certainly happening* But what iB'hapi>emng more is that the man 
witn the small pl,ot is forced to sell out to somebody who can afford 
to keep paying the taxes. ♦ 

When you t«lk alK>ut the small land owner, in many^ i)^ple*B minds 
it covers a lot of income classes, but the small man who is tit the margin 
just cannot keep paying those' property taxes, speculating on the land, 
and waiting for a payoif 5 years hence. 

If the iiguree of 8() perc<»nt in-terms of absentee ownerl^up of Maine 
is correct— and the economist at tlie university is a very reputable 
researcher—if that is an;v'where near correct, then there is not a lot 
of that happening; that is, the small man waiting for the moment to 
casli in. , \ 

Senator llvanm. Can I ask n last question? '\ " 

Senator Stkvknsok, Yes. ' ^ 

Senator IIuohes; The 'staff minted' Out to me something I have been ' 
interested in for a long time. The last paragraph of your statement 
which says: ' . 

IronlcaUy, the XTnited States lit« befn pre«chln«r the Tirtucn. of land reform 
to lefle developed count rlem since the end of World War 11. The forces that re»l»l 
, land reform In X^atln Ahierlca and Asia are HlmJhir to the forces that havei>re- 
vente<i it from t>ecoming a subject of »erloii« discussion In this country. But 
for better or worse, land reform is as mut^i a key to the elimination of rural, 
poverty in America as it is anywhere else on the globe. ' ^ 

Give me an idea of what you mean by land refonn. IIow are you 
going to get rid of this absentee ownership? You knosv, if 82 prc<^nt 
of land in Maine is contmlled and owned by al>sentec ownershit), how 
are you going to get 00 iHMTent of it back in the hands of people who 
live on it and make a living on it ^ ' ^ 

Mr. Faux. Well, I think there are seveml ways that has to be at- 
tacked. 'One -I ^m not a lawyer, so I can*t give you much on this— 
, is the antitrust aspects of landownership. I understand, -for example, 
in the Ht^te of Hawaii, there have \mn several cases develoi>ed ftgam^ 
larg(^ (corporate landownei^, antitrust cases. . 
, Tax I'eformds anotJu^r avenue of attack. 

Tlie other thing in terms of public progmms I would suggest is an 
exploration of an idea that is similiar to urban renewal, where the 
local government or some other puUlic agency has the power to con- 
deimi land and to negotiate a purchak^ at a reasonable price with the- 
owner and then sell the land at a "writedown-' to a development .cor- 

lH*neflt of the 
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developit individually. 

Now, one problem with urban ivnewal, of coums is that the ppor 
never participate in^it. There are a'lot of (piick dollars to be iifiade, 
and the combination of real estate and banking interest have turned 
the program into a di^saster. But I tliink you cotild develop a program 
for rural ai*eas which would provicfc for the purchase at a reasonablc 
price -not inflated prices- of land and make it available for those 
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in locarareas to dovolbp. Outsiiurs would be involved, but only with 
the local dwolopment coriwratio^yhssont. ' ' J 

In 1964, Senator, one of the original* provisions of the Economic 
Oppprt^unity^ Act^ and I believe that it was su^/njested by soilieone at 
the Department of Apviculture. was for a land bank pwgram, a pro* 
gram whereby the Federal Government would subsidize the purchase 
of rural land, and turn it over to i>oor and almost poor fannera or 
rural iK^ople to develop. v , 

^ That provision never mado it through the legislative process at fhat 
time. I am not familiar with all the reasons why didnt. 

Money was probably one of them. But I wbuld suggest, for ex- 
ample^ that that idea be revived. I think that' you could develop a 
full-scale iirogram^ikng those lines. 4 a 

S(^nator IIvghes. 1)0 ymi know of anyone who has done tliat? 

Mr/FAVX. We are working out some of these 4deas in Maine. 

Senator HirdViEH. 1 would be interested in gettin/a; any mat-erial you 
ma>^ have develbped or be aware of that has-been developed in re- 
search in this area, if you come across it anywliere. 

Mr.>FAi:x. I cert^iinl-y wJlL I think within the next couple of weeks ' 
we ought to have a study on the^possibilities for this in New England,-, 
and I will s(*nd it tayou. 

Senator Ht oiiKS. I think if it might be agreeable, Mr. Chairman, 
. it might \k\ well to file it with tlj,e committee. 

Senator Stovknsox. (^ertauily. Also, lorder your statement printed 
in full ut this point in the n»cord. ' , . 

* (The prepared*statement of Mr. Faux follows:) 
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statement of Geoffrey Ftux • 
before the . 
Subcowwittee on Migratory Labor , 
US Senate inj]|iittee on tabor and Public 'Welfare 



Washington, D.€« 
September 22^ 1971 



Present Policies Toward Rural Poverty 
Public policy towards rural poverty is at a dead end. The 
"depressed areas" programs of the Economic Development Administration 
for the most part have become public works pork barrels with 
little space in the bottom for any social or economic change. 
The programs of the Department of Agriculture are operated 
for the benefit of large Agribusiness and state politicians. 
And the^social services, programs of agencies such as HEW. 
OEO, "and the Labor Department consistently have shortchanged 
' the rural poor, primarily because there is no political 
constituency for them. ? 

There is little need to review before this* subcommittee 
the results of the failure of these poUjsies. Over the past few 
years the plight of migrant workers and others of the rural 
poor have been documented in all their horror before this and • 
other CongresJiional committees. The record is all too full. 
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Awong »ost legislators^ Govenunent officials, academic 
economists and others who concern themselves with public policy 
Matters I there is general agreement botli on the economic 
and social condit^'on of the rural poor and on the failure of recent 
.policies to change them. Certairtly in the years I spent with 

. the Qffice of Economic Opportunity, few people there or in the 
Bureau of the Budget, or even in the Department of Agriculture 
disputed these points. Unfortunately however, their proposed 
policies were based on the preyse that nothing can be done 

, about them, 

^1 ^ 
TTie conventional solution to the plight of the poor in depressed 

rural areas is the "Kelfare/Mobility" Strategy. It hol^s that 

since there are not enough jobs being produced in rural aregs 

the invisible hand of the miarket has ordained that the rural poor 

must leave for places where' work prospects are better. Therefore, 

public policy should support the outmigration of the poox to areas 

where jobs are growing.* Since outmigration is happening anyway, 

this means an acceleration of present trends, rather than a new 

r 

policy. For those who do not choose, to migrate, the "Mobility/ 

* , *^ ' 

Welfare" Strategy provides, welfare, at le/st in theory. 

So-called "growth center" strategies, whereby subsidies 
are given to accelerate growth in already growing small uijban 
areas, are really supplements to the Mobility/Welfare design. 
At best, the net effect of such an approach voujld be to divert 
some small amoi^t of rural to urban migration away from the large 
cities to smaller ones. ^ 

-2- 
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A^iiobilit/ strategy^ without nuch welfare is in fact the^ 
strategy that the Nation is pursuing now, •It is a strategy' that 
systematically squeezes the rural i)Oor so that their choice wore and^ 
iK>re.is between migration and misery, x 

iris not surprising that bureaucrats and ^economists seejc to 
solve the problem by accelerating present trends, Giv^n the ^ 
existing distribution of economic power the poor are increasingly 
irrelevant to the technological requirements of rural industry and, 
almdst by definition, moving should give them a better chance to ^ 
improve th<(|jtf^ earning power and productivity. For bureaucrats\ 
migrant laborers and the rural poor in general can muster the 
the leaiit political resistance and therefore are the naturally 
selected to bear the burden of a policy to stabilize the rursl 
Miconomy. For economists, the existing distribution of power is 
always a '*given."^ 

The Mobility strategy has dominated the allocation of resources 
in the War on Poverty. But it certainly does not reflect a unanimous 
view. Thos^N^o worked in rural areas or whci took enough time out from 
shuffling papersj to go into the countryside saw that the neat 
solution worked out in Washington made little senSf in the Mississippi 
Delta, or in Eastern Kentucky or in South Texas. They found: 

*-* that a si^stantial number of the do not leave' 
rural areas 

— that the rural 'poof are not necessarily better off when 
driven to urban areas where they have no skills, can find 
no jobs and have gteatSifficulty adjusting te the city 
culture. * . 
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th«t the huaan cost of such forced nigrttion is veiy 
hifh. r And because- of the difficulty the rural? poor have ' 
in adjusting to city xife, the cost continues into " 
successive generations. <, 
that because of these high costs of migration^ a ^bstantial 
nuwber 6f tHp poor will not leave the countryside until 
forced to do so by hungey and extreme deprivation, < In the 
country they can supplement their income with a garden^ 
. in some areas by hunting and fishing, and^ perhaps most 
important, with a network of family and neighbors which Is 
the baClcbone of rural life, 

that contrary to the popular assumption, there are economic 
opportunities in rural areas. In some cases there are 
industrial opportunities, in some cases there are. farming 
opportunities, and in a growing number of areas ^there are 
rapidly rising opportunities in recreation and tourism, 
that public policies in the form of tax policies, direct 
and indirect subsidies to corporate interests, and 

discrimination against the poor in technical aid programs' ^ 

•I " 

were systematically excludii^g the poor from taking advantage 
of theage opportunities. 

f 

that the Mobility strategy was encouraging the concentration 
of ownership and power in the hands of fewer and fewer 
private interests. And that as ejonomic power concentrated 
so did political power, *o that local officials in rural 
areas spoke for the powerful and th^ rich and opposed 
even the yjall "band^aid" GEO programs if they couldn*t 
^control them, ' ^ 
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* . — » that concentrate* ownership' Vras becouting absentee* , / 

ownership, weakening any s^nse of respohsibilify'* that 

■ •■ . ' ^ ■"■ ' ■ ' ■ ■* ■ ^« , . , 

.. .lan4own.ets might have haid for their leas fortimate 

.. . .. . . , . . . ^ . - ■■.»■. . . ; -. 

< . neighboTSi • ^ Ji ' *« 

.•• - ■ ■ 

: .thi^ ,7«|iat looked like t^^ invisible hand» of the ■market ?y . 
from Washington, was an effective govemment-sujpported policy 

■'- ; > *- ■ ' \ ■' ■ ■ - - ■ 

• ' - to drive; out iinneeded surplus labor from the coimtryside and 

/ •■ ' ' f * ' » ^ » ■ 

to assist in the concentration of ownership so that fewer and " 

fewer people could make 'more and more profits from the l^d, 

\ ■ : Vv . ■ / ■ . / ■' 

^ K/ K good exan^le of how antdpoverty policies ignored this 

" ' reality is the history of the rural, loan program authoxissed - 

by Title III-A of the Economic Opportunity Act, ^^The rur^l Ijoan 

* program was. set up to provide financial assistance to low- income : 

. ^ fatm families and low- income farmers' cooperatives. The . : 

.'■.■'•■* . ,■■■-» 

* \ ' progrsuh was poorly designed from the beginning. It was then delegated 

* to the Farmer.' s- Home A^nisttation which proceeded to completely 

' disregard the intent of the program to help the niral poor. For » 

i;: ^ ' ■ V exampiUi the .General Accounting Office found that 'despite the . /^v , 

I > • desp^^ need of poor fejrmBrs for technical assistance,' the 

/ . Farmer's Home Administration gave substantially, less help to 

t. .. * poor farmers than they did to middle class and rich farmers,* Thi^ 

poor were left to rely on their own resources and skills, while the 

wealthy farmers were supported by a government agengj 

* . Depsite this and other evidence that the projMm had been ; 
mishandled, OEO decided that the notion of Federal aid to poor 

v' farmers had "failed" and agreed with the'Bureau of the Budget that 

• ■ ■ " ' - . "V, . . :■, : ^ ... 

■ - . ■ ' ■ • ' * 



. ^ ' • . ■ , 

'.' • . , •» ■ • '\ 

. - • ■ » ' ^- ■ * . ^ . ■ * \ : ■ ' 

the program should be dropped* Tfiis meaiit tfiat revolving loan 
fund with almost ^one hundred million dollars worth of assets, generated 
out (5f previous ye^fs ' appropriations and the repayments of poor 
. faiiners .and therefore not charged against Jfhe current year's 

f . ; ^. ■ • . ' • ■ ■ 

appropriations, ^would, be sent back- to the Treasury which continues 

to finance (faiim subsidy programs* Thus, money that poorWarmers 

are repaying back to the- Gbyemment is available for loan's and 

^ subsidies to the rich\ ^ 

. • ^ ^ ■ ■ • . • 

Fortunately, the current Title VII of the Senate version > 

r^f the ECQliCTnic Opportunity Act based on an amendment sponsored. 

by ^nators Kennedy, Javits and Cranston contains a provision ..for ^ 

preserving the Rural Loan Program in revised and more sensible form. 

>•"■-. ■■ a ."- ■ 

Community Economic Development Programs ^ ' ' : . - 

As a result of ^.^ixe^xperiences of .many who worked' directly with 

rural poverty problems a number of attempts have been made to establish, 

programs to help poor people take advantage of economic opportunities 

in rural areas and thereby to gain some jobs, some ownership and some 

economic"^^ power. ^ 

* ' ■ " • • ■ ■ ' ; 

The programs were based on the assumption that some controi' 
' *> ' • , ■ 

over economic resources was essential for the kind of scfcial change 

j ' ^ 

necessary to make significant change in the plight of the rural poor. 
Whl^le this assumption was ba^^ primarily on the experiences of 
people in the field, analytical studied are beginning to validfate 

• • ■ ■ r ■ ' 

the assumption.^ For example,. a sturdy of the voting patterns of 
Black people in several Mississippi counties showed that willingness 
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to register and vote is not a function of income but of ,land 
ownership. Thus where Blacks owned some land, even though 

, , ■ • ■ •■ ■ ' • ■ it . ■ 

they might be poor, they were more likely to vote and to participate 
in their community as equal cijiizens. Where income was higher ' A 
but not related to ownership, participation wis low, A point* for 
those who think welfare alone "Is the solution to the problems of 
poverty. • • ' . ^ . ' ' 

'•If ' ' 

' , The series of community-based economic development projects 

that OEO has helped fiirance can Hardly be called a program. The 
Mobility strategy would not permit it. Some of the projects 
were funded from Section 232 Of the Economic Opporttmity Act, 

- - -.v . . — ■ ■ 

some from the versatile fuwis of- rural Community Action Agencies, 
and some from the Title I«-D Special Impact Programs. And of course 
there are many poar people's programs that have never seen OEO money 
OEO's support for these programs was a, response to a rising 
and strong demand from poor people's organizations rather than 
any deliberate intent on the Agency's part* 

Projects .were of* all different shapes and sizes and involved 
a wide* variety of enterprises. ^ Catfish farming in Georgia and 
Mississippi, vegetable farming in Mississippi and Alabama, cattle 
raising in MissisSijppi and New Mexico, light industrial enterprises 
in Minnesota, West Virginia and South Carolina. Typically, 
OEO support went for both technical and financial^ assistance, 

7since you will be hearing from^ some of the people who have 
been working in thes« projects, I will limijt myself to a few 
* general coniments , -7- 
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The roa<ri5 difficult — and painfully slow. Given the ad 
hoc nature of the projects, there was not enough technical : 
expertise in de3igning tJfe projects. And expectations were unreal, 
. both on the part' of OEO and the grantee. To make matters 
wor$e, GEO often insisted upon service program criteria for 
business ventures. .It was several years before the OEO legal 
stiff finally came around to accepting the notion that poor 
people had a rigl^ to make profits from their own business ^ 
enterprises. • . * 

Most bitter of all was the opposition of existing Federal' 
imd State agencies whose Job it was to help poor people get 
on their feet. Not only did they not help, but in many cases, 
particularly in the South, they assisted in the local harassment 
of the projects. 

r . '■ , _ • 

But despite the difficulties and hardships, the poor for the 

first time in many places have be^n able to develop and take 

advantage of economic opportunities oiT their own. The fact of this 

independence and growing realization that the poor will not quit on 

these enterprises has led to a grudging but growing respect on the 

part of local officials, extension agents and the like* 

• . ■ • ■ ■ • 

These projects have made great strides., but^ere is still a 

long way to go. Not only do 'they not get* the^ technical aid from the 

/ * 

Federal government that wealthy farmers and coi^orations get, but 
^ there -is no rational system pf financing available. Agribusiness 
.of course has its own form of financing. And rich farmers and their 
cooperatives get plenty of financial support from the Department v 
ofrAgriculture* But the poor are effectively cut off from such aid. 
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whether «s individuals or when the/ attempt to band together into , 
a cooperative, 

What is needed is a system of low-cost financing specifically 
4 geared to the ^eeds of poor people's enterprises, both farm and 
nonfann.^ A systein df technical asTsistance and training is also 
; . essentii^l for th 9 success of these psomising ventures,^ 

' ■ - . ■ , 

• In this regard, I believe the recently introduced bill 

. • • ■ . . . . - V ■ 

providing for a Rural Development Credit System is deficient. 
There is little in the bill that suggests th&t the institutions 
created would be any more helpiEul to tl\p needs and interests of . 
thQ poor than are the present institutions. Indeed, its 
heavy reliance on existing multi-county planning districts, 
^ . ^ such as those sponsored by the £0A and the Appalachian Regional. 

Commission, neither of whiych involve: the poor or have been protective 
of their interests, suggests that for the poor, the Act will be 
more of the same. - 4 

Finally, in its emphasis on industrial development, the Act *^ 
avoids what n^y have come to conclude is the basic issue in rural 
^ development, .an issue that/ concerns not just the millions of 

poor who live in rural America, but all of us who live in America 
and are concerned with her fut;ure. The issue is land* 

^ III, Rural Poverty and Land Ownership in Maine ^ 

» • ^ Since you have heard or will soon hear, descriptions of conditions 
in the South and in the West, I should like to use a New England 
example, that of Maine, to show the interplay between poverty, 
land ownership and economic opportunities. 1^ 
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M»ine is the poorest state ^.n New England and ranks 
37th in the country in terms of per capita income. Since 
Tttost of the poorer states are in the South, where the milder 
climate reduces lihe cost of living, Mainers are probably 
worse off than the per capita figure implies. The state has all of 
the problems of poor housing, ill-health, joblessness #nd, so on . 
associated with poverty. It dbes not have a major racial 
problem (although it does have a small number of reservation 
indians who have ha4 their share of mistreatment) so that the 
problems of poverty are mdre clearly a class, rather than a 
racial phenomenon. I 

Although Maine has been poor and rural for a long time 
and has been experiencing out-migration for a long time, 
those who chose ,to remain ii^ Maine have gotten by because the 
land is cheap and they had access it. Therefore, they 
could hunt and fish for meat, raise and can fruits and vegetables 
and had a cultural environment that allowed them to "make do*' 
with old clothes and old cars the way rural people everywhere do. 

Since the mid-*1950»s, the State has been trying to attract 
industry through tax^and financial incentiVtos of the EDA type and 
of the same sort that the proposed Rural Development Credit 
System would sponsor. It hasn't worked very well. A few firms 
haye come into the State, but it is rnot clear that it ha^ been 
in response to any of the incentives offered by the State. 
In several instances firms have come in and operated .for the duration 

r 

of the subsidy and left as soon as the subsidy ran out. Recently 
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the, largest loan guaranteed by the; State Industrial Authority 
to a sugar Beet factory — (rent sour and the State is now stuck . 

with the mortgage, ' ^ 

rl 

\/ Far from making progress in the industrial sector> Maine is 

actually falling behind, t&etween 1967 and 1969 according to the ^ 

State's own Department of Economic Development^ 4he number of 

production workers employed in manufacturing industries dropped 

from 121^100 to 118,020. Perhaps laore significant^ expenditures 

for plant mc^dernitation and 'equipment dropped over the same period 

from.$146-TBillion to $106 million* , J" 

* 

The pulp and paper and lumber industries ifhich account for one 

third of the v%lue of manu^-ctured goods in the State have drastically 

^ ■ #k ■ 

reduce(> ^{leir investments* Indications' are tliat several major 

• ' . ' • ■ '■ ■'■ . ■ ' . , * • • 

firms do^jiot intend to continue significant activity beyond the life 

'of ptesent plant and equipment. Instead, thej^ are moving into ' * \ 

recreation and tourism, * ^ 

In recent years Maine has become, a tourist and retirement 'mecca, 
Peoplf from the citfes of the Northeast corridor have flocked to 
Maine in increasing numbers to escape congestion^ overcrowding and 
pollution. Between 1964 and 1969 spending by tourists in the 
State aJ.most doubled and it has continued to rise since. Tourism 
is now the number one industry in the State « and prices have 
skyrocketed as a result. Land that sold for $20 an acre in 1961 
cannot be had for less than $200 today. Stories abound of how land 
speculators and wealthy people from Boston and New York bought land 
dirt cheap from poor farmers a few years ago and have made fortunes 
on the increase in value, 

-11- 
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The effect of this on* the poor is profound. Whereas the 
poor rural Mairier previously could stay in his community supplementing 
* his income with a garden, by.hunting and fishing »nd by digging 
clans J the rise ifi taxes, rents and the general cost of living is 
squeezing him mercilessly* And the- land itself, which used to 
be open for hXmting and fishing ^for Mainers is now being fenced 

off for the pleasuils of outsiders, * . 

■ - 

Even hi$ own govemmexlt, based in thp New England town ^ ^ 
meeting of which the Mainer could be justly proud, is being undermined. 
Townships are without zoning powers, wby;h they never before needed 
and even now lack the sophistication to understand. Where they 
have regulatory powers, the town selectmen have neither the skill, 
nor the economic Y^wer to avoid being dominated by the corporate 
interests. During a recent survey of Maine local government, 
a researcher 'asked a local selectman how he thought the board "was 
going to vote on a particular issue* The' selectman replied, that 
• he didA^t know yet since he hadn't called'the Boston headquarters 
of the town's largest firm. 

Gradually the poor rural Mainer is being driven out of his 

community, Evidence on popil^lation movements suggests that the 

Maine coast is undergoing a shift in population with low-incom* 
n 

indigenous Mainers being pushed into the sparsely settled. back 

.>,'•* 

woods areas, where opportunities are practically nil* It sometimes 
reminds one of the x:ycle of uprooting and resettlement that 
destroyed the native American Indian during the 19th Century. 

-12- 
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Such reality of course doesn't feed into tKe policy making 

machinery of planners and strategists. The State is still trying 

to attract industry to Maine, when everyone with a dollar to 
* • * 41. 

invest in the State ds puttijitg it into land and recreation. And 
the^jattention of most of the^ Regional offices of Fc'deral Agencies 
*ls riveted to the Mobility Strategy and' industrial development* 

' The tragedy is that tourism and recreatioiyis, the most ^ 
important force to hit the state in a century • It could open tip * 
all kinds of opportunities for the underemployed, especially now 
that recreation in Maine has become a four season activity. But 
the jjopr can't gel a handle on these opportunities because they 
are controlled by out-of -staters in the context* of rampant 
disregard for the indigenous population. 

But where arc the benefits of the*recrtfation and tourism 
.boom' going? For tho answer one need cvily look at the land 
ownership patterns. Fifty-two percent of*the State is owned by 
paper conqp.anies • A recent estimate put the total absentee ownership 
at eighty percent of the State's land area. Outsiders own* the land 
and control the benefits. 

Wi^cs are kept low, in part by importing thousands of out 
o£ state college students who^compete with the local population 
for^^ummer jobs. Jobs with any kind of career potential 
go to people brought in from the outside. There is no training 
or financing available for local people to take advantage of the 
business opportunities generated by the recreation and tourism* 
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For the State as a whole the tourist industry has developed 

in a^ quite irrational manner. Development is random and 

• unplanned. More motel's, hot dog stands, service stations > gift 

* ^-^^ • . 

shops and camping grounds pop up eve^^^y ^fiS corporations 

** 

and entrepreneurs chase each other all over the Klstin^ coast in 

"'"^'^^^ 

an effort to get locational advsuiiage. ^Overdevelopment has^ 
already occurred in some areas resulting* in overcrowding, congestion * 
and pollution. Another result of this chaotic competition is 
that it becomes harder for any small. businessman to make a ' 
profit since overbuilding' drives returns down. Only the larger 
corporations have the staying power to ^old onto the land for its long 
tem benefits,, •* ^ . ' 

Not only are the profits from tourist enterprises going to 
out^'of^-staters, but the capital gains. res^|lting from the steadily 
rising value of ^the land which is Maine's primary resource-, are also 
l^t« If tapped, such values could generate badly needed funds for 
public services* But the State relies on an archaic and regressive 
property tax which ironically favors the large, corporate landowner 
since small tax increases force the small landowner to sell, but 
are of minor significaifce to the corporation » 

I think it is safe to say that what is happening in Maine 

is .happening elsewhere. In Vermont, for example- a recent study 

showed that 23 of 31 Vermont plants employing more than 250 

people were owned by out-of-staters. Despite the Vermonter's 

1 

image of himself as a free independent yeoman, he is practically 
a serf to corporate interests in New Ifork and Boston* The 
interesting thing is that this pattern of absentee ownership has \ 
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©nerged just in the last fifteen ^ears as a result of the 

trend toward stergers and conglomerates. 

• » • » 

In Western North Carolina and othet places in Appalachia, 

lumber and coal coi^anies which have sucked the minerals and timber 

dry are now cutting up their holdings into vacation and retirement 

hones. As in Maine^ taxes^, rents and the coa[t«*of living* rises 

and the poor are being furthtr inqpoverished. 

If there has been a broad survey of corporate land ownership 
in the United States, I am unaware cTf it. However, in my own ^ 
limited observations, many of the same corporate names seem to 
crop \xp iti different parts of the countty. Among the major cox^rate 
landowners in Maine are Georgia Pacific, "the International Paper 
Company and St. Regis Paper. In Harlan County, Kentucky, the 
largest land, owners in the county axe U.S. Steel, International . 
Paper and Georgia Pacific, In Jefferson County, Mississippi, 
the largest landowners are Johns Manville, International Pap/sr 
Company and St, Regis Paper. 

The growth of recreation and tourism and the shifting pattern 
of development to less congested and polluted areas will in the next 
decade offer a^ tremendous opportunity for revitalizing rural 
America. But the rural poor who should stand to gain from these 
trends are being, pushed^out of the game by the corporate sector. 
Efforts to pour investment stibsidies into rural areas without 
regard to who benefits will make a mockery out of the genuine 
need for the poor to participate in the development of rural areas. 
Like urban renewal, rural renewal could become a disaster for the poor 
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IV., TTie Next Steps . ^ ' . 

Where do we go from here? How do we get out of the dead- 
end into which our rural policies have t*kcn \is? 

The first step is to recognize the nature the issue,^ • 
Behind the -"problems" of bad housing, poor ^education, insufficient ^ 
Jobs, lack of capital to start a business and so on is a system 
of unequal distribution of land and resources tinder a largely 
absentee ownership* This system has been created by ^ax policies, 
subsidy programs and technical^ aid efforts paid for by the U.S. 
taxpayer.* 

c , 

This concentration of power renders helpless, hot just the poori 
^ut all parts of rural society. Even where skillful men of jgood intent 
lead a local government, they cannot make the changes needed because 
fural communities themselves are in bondage to these corporate powers* 
And it is not in the nature of things for International P^aper to 
tax itself for better housing in Maine, or for Georgia Pacific to 
concern itsel£ with schools* in Jlajpifan County, or for St, Regis to 

worry about poor black sharecroppers in Jefferson County, Mississippi. 

«• ■ 

One next step is to get the facts. What information 
txiiits today concerning ownership of rural America is scattered and 
incomplete. The Federal Government which spends millions of dollars 
on rurjil socV^-economic research of dubious value has done nothing 
on the basic question of who owns the land and the resources in 
rural America. I could think of nothing more relevant to the 
needs of migrant labor and the rural poor than for this subcommittee 
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to enibark upon a detailed and, thorough study*of the concentration 
of ownership in rural Amcrida and its relationship to rural poverty. 
There are hundreds, if hot thousands, of people across the country 
who would be willing to help you and your subconunittec staff. 

hut even before the completion of such study, we can begin 
to develop a strategy for rural development that concentrates 
on helping those who necd.hVlp, 

Elements in such a strategy might include: 

— . development of a system of credit, training and 

technical assistance for poor peoples* rural cooperatives 
and Qthcr self-help enterprises. The proposed Title VII 
* of the Senate version of the Economic Opportunity Act 
is a istatt, but it only scratches the surface.^ 
reform of^farm siUjsidy programs which favor corporate 
wealth over the small farmer, ^ 
extension of minimum wage laws to farm workers to 
, alleviate the exploitation of human beings that is the ' 
backbone of large scale corporate farming in many parts 
[ of the country', 

— a shift in the priorities o£ Federally supported agricultural 
I research from a concentration on large-scale technology 
to technology suitable for smaller farms, It is unlikely 
that the shift to large-scale farming would havc'happcned 
in many crops had not the research sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture been so oriented to large-scale farming. 
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reform of t*x policies which provide incentives for the 
wealth/ to speculate in land, Also^^^quixed is a 
shift away from the property t^X 'to a more progressive 

^ income tax i^*a basic source of local "government income* 
revision of rural development legislation such a^ that 
which proposes a Rural Development Credit System (S 2223) 
to assure that it would become a vehicle for self- ' 

^ development, . 
development of a land bank program whereby the Federal . 
Government Would finance local purchase of land for 
locally owned development projects, tike the Urban 
Renewal Program, the Land Bj^nk would provide "write-downs" 
for local projects. Unlike the Urban Renewal ^rogram^ 
development projects would be sponsored and owned by 
p^ubXicly owned local or regional development corporations 
responsible to j;he communities involved. Through these 
development corporations^ migrant workers could be given 
an opportunity to settle and obtain land ownership, 
exploration of. the antitrust aspects of the concentration 
of land ownership lookini; towards the possib ilit*^s of 
comprehensive land reform t.hrough both legal and legislative 
action. 



It is not easy to conclude that an important part of the 
solution to rural poverty is' in the redistribution of land. . 
Such a solution seems to lie'so far xntp the future, and each 
day tha,t goes.by is another day of suffering for migrants 
and other rural poof people* But after s^^Ven years dl trying 
to cure povferty with band-aids > we cannot continue to lelude 

ourselves as to'the real nature of the disease. 

■ • ' ^ ■ ■ ■ '• * ' 

Ironically/ the United States has been preaching 
thft virtues of land reform to iess-developed countries since 
the end of World War II. The forces that resist land refom 

in Latin America and Asia are similar to the forces that have 

- ■ ■ » 

prevented it from becoming a subject of serious disptiss ion 
in this country- But for better or worse, land'^^eform is ^ 
as much a key to the elimination of rural poverty in America 
as It is anywhere else on the glob^. 



Senator SxEVENSoisr. Thank you, Mr. Faux. The figures you have 
given us about landownership patterns and the rich and the powerful 
,and the big are shocking, paxticularly wifeh our marketplace and Avith 
our policies as biased as they are. I fear it is a trend tiiat is going to 
— contmue. . ^ • — _ 

The rifch and tibie powerful are the ones to buy up and exploit the. 
land, Tinless we do something. 

You also made some very helpful suggestions. 1 thank you. 
Mr: Faux. Thank, you. 

Senator Stevenson. Our next witness.is Mr. James Pierce, the exec- 
utive director of the National Sharecroppefs Fund; Mr. Johu Wilson, 
its leg^ative director, and Mr. Don Blood, its southern field repre- 
sentative.-" , 

We are very grateful to all of you gentlemen for jbinidg us this 
morniiig. ^ 

STATEMENT. OF JAMES M, PIERCE, EXECUTIVE DIEi^CTOR, NA- 
TIOBTAI SHAEECEOPPERS FUITO AITO BUBAL ADVANCEMENT 
FUNB, ACCOMPANIEI) BY JOHN WILSON, LEMSLATIVE BIEEC- 
TOE, AND DON BLOOD, SOUTHEBH HELD BEPBESENTAUVE 

Mr. Pierce. I have distributed the annual report to our national 
board entitled "The Condition of Farm Workers and Small Farmers 
ia 1970." And with your permission, I would like to see it entered in 
the record* . * ' 

Senator Stevensok. It will be entered in th&iirecord following your 
testimony. ^ > 

Mr. Pierce. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, since 
its inception 34 years ago, the National Sharecroppers Fund and mem- 
bers of its national bpard and staff - have been concerned abojat the hor- 
rible conditions under yhich the rural poor ^exist. We ha^Jher appeared 
before committees such as j^his-oiie many tinies,' detailing those condi- 
tions and asking for relief. tJnfortunately, in most ca^, relief has not 
been forthcoming. • 

For the' 'last ^6 years, people have been coining before Congress 
seeking a better standard of living and fair treatment for working peo- 
ple. In many cases they have been successful. Congress has provided a 
minimum ^;».ge for industrial workers^ but not for most oi the farm- ^ 
workers, migrants, sharecroppers, and tenant farmers. And, for those 
few who are covered by a mininium wiage. Congress has set it at a 
subminimum level. 

Congress has provided unemployment compensation for industrial 
workers, but not for most farmworkers. Congress has guaranteed the 
right to organize into unions- to indiustrial workers, but not to farm- 
workers, ^d on, and on, and on. 

Ajnerica's programs to help the disadvantaged are geared for, and 
an overwhehnittg percentage of its money is spent for, aid to relieve 
the urban crises* Poverty programs, welfare, manpower, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs, and most others are centered in the citiea And 
they iieed them— every one of them and more. , 

Even those programs designed by Congress to aid the rural areas 
seldom address themselves to assisting the rural poor. The Department 



of Agriculture budget for 1970 was $7,5 billion. It had a staff erf 
125,000 but most of its time and money was devoted to expanding and 
improving the operations of the farmers and corporatiohsf with ga^oss 
sales of $10,000 or more whom its officials consider serious cominercial 
producers. * ----- ^ 

USDA acreage reduction and price support programs bestow the 
largest subsidies on the largest farmers. In 1970, the top 137,000 form- 
eirsj or less than -5 percent of all farmers, received 46 percent of the 
$3,7 billion in subsidy payments. A California cotton producer led with 
$L4: million, but thd small farmers got acreage reductions — and the 
farmworkers got nothing. ^ ^ . ; . . 

USDA research develops new crops, fertilizers,' insecticides, irriga- ' 
tion programs, and labor-saving machinery for large f^rin operations; 
programs designed in effect, if not in purpose, to spe^ .the demise of 
the small farmer and drive him ^d the farmworker into urban areas. 
County agents by the tl}0usands, financed by the Federal Government 
through grants to land-grant coU^s, cover the countryside helping 
the large farmers with scarcely a word to tfie small farmer; 

The Federal Government has never articulated a national jpolicy 
for the preservation and improvement of rural America, but they have 
implied a policyift f ree enterprise for the small anjd'poor and socialism 
for the large ana rich ; a national policy that^ in effect, denies the rural 
poor adequate housing, proper medical care, -equal educational oppor- 
tunities, and access to most Federal pro-ams. It is destroyiiig small 
farms by the thousands and driving millions of people off their Ifinds. 
^ Let me give you an example : the largest singlfe commodity produced 
in North Carolina is tobacco. It provides a living for hundreds of 
thousands of people. North Carolina State University in Raleigh is 
the predominantly white land-grant college iii North Carolina. 

Over the past 10 years. North Carolina State has spent over $760,000 
of Federal money developing a mechanical tobacco harvester to re- 
place hand labor. The prototype is finished and has been turned over 
to a ccffapany for mass production. North Carolina State expects to 
spenjd another $250,000 perfecting it over the next 2 or 3 years. 

• Within the next § or 3 years, me tobacco harvester they developed 
will displace over 150,000 North Carolina families. Substantial but 
lesser ntimbers will be displaced in Virginia, Florida^ South Carolina/ 
and Georgia. What will happen to these thousands of people. No Fed- 
eral money has been spent — ^not by North Carolina State or anyone 
else — to prepare them for the future. There is no industry in North 
Carolina to employ them. 

Where will they go? To the cities that absorbed the displaced 
farmworkers when other machines' replaced them. But the cities no 
longer have space to housJ^em, hospitals to serve .thraj, schools to 
educate them, or industrieeVto^wrovid^ them with decent jobs. 

If anyone wonders why xhere is turmoil in the cities, t]bey have 
only to look to the conditions that exist in rural America and their 
Government that has ignored rural Ame^ca too long, and is oontinu- 
ing^todoso. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund and the thousands of people 
who regularly contribute to its program feel that there is an alter- 
native to rural decay, outmigration, exploitation of farmworkers, and 
overcrowded cities. 

That alternative^ requires, however, a compassionate President, a 
concerned Congress, arid cooperative Federal agencies. It requires a 
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comprehensive program of aid for development capital, education," 
job training, health care, and housing* It requires a n&y^ Government 
policy in agriculture that puts people ahead of profits and the quality 
K of life ahead of agribusiness. It requires widespread support by urban 
- - _ as well as rural citizens, whose interests are trmy linked. 

That alternative is the cooperative, or in some cases, a commu-: 
nity development corporation or local development corporation. And 
these are already developing. Itis small but growing. It is unassisted 
in most cases by State and Federal Govenmients and it is discrimini- 
nated against m the money inarkets of America, but it is Rowing, 
. It is a grassroots movement among the small and the poor in rural 
America to form cooperatives and community development corpora- 
tiona ' 

Thousands have joined together in more than 100 farming and 
Handicraft cooperatives, cremt unions, consumer cooperatives, iand 
small industrial cooperatives in order to help themselves. Their dupli- 
cation on a national scale could lead to the decentralization of cities 
into smaller and^more balanced communities sharing the best features 
of both urban and rural life. They provide an alternative to migration 
: and starvation. 

Cooperatives work — especially if they received adequate help in 
their formative years. ^ ' ^ 

Throughout the South, small farmers, tenants, and sharecropjpers 
are ohanring from row-crop production to specialty-crop production, 
) marketed through their own cooperatives, aiid substantially increase 
ing their income as a result. 

Ill Appalachia, and in many rural communities, handicraft coop- 
^eratives are providing the necessary income to thousands of families 
"^that means the difference between maintaining their present home and 
migration to the cities. 

Nejct year, some noigrant farmworkers from Florida will travel 
north as members of an NSF-sponsored farmworker cooperative. They 
will still face discrimination, poor housing, and most of the other 
abuses that have become their lot over the years. 

But next year, for the first time, they will make their own con- 
tracts, own their own equipment and, instead of being exploited by 
unscrupulous crew leaders, will be supervised by people elected by 
themselves. * 

Cooperatives take many forms because they are handmade by the 
membership, use available land and skills, and meet particular needs 
expressed by the people. But, whether they are credit imions, sewing 
operations, catfish farms, agricultural co-ops, or some other type of 
enterprise, they all serve as vehicles to relieve poverty in rural- Ajner- 
ica ; they provide food, clothing, and shelter to thousands of children 
who would otherwise face a bleak future in some urban ghetto. 

America is paying the jprice for neglecting its rural citizeijis. The 
/ price is urban ghettos, cnme, unemployment, disease, poverty, and 
expanding welfare rolls. The price is too high — ^too high in dollars and 
cents— too high in human suffering. 

America needs to establish new priorities. America needs to wake 
up to the realization that rural America is d3ring. Its death knell 
* <5ould also be the death knell for all of Amenca unless we act 
soon. 

(The material supplied by Mr. Pierce follows ;) 
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THE CONDITION OF FARM WORKERS AND 
SMALL FARMERS IN 1970 



/ 



REPORT TO THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 

by James M. Pierce, Executive Director 



**A method of funding priorities that provides , a sprinkler system for a 
Mississippi golf course and denies a community the opportunity to give its 
babies clean water-pr protect them from burning to death— is criminal." , 

Andrew B. James, Director, { 

Tufts-Delta Health Center, 
■ Mound* Bayou, Mississippi 

***We have our tpmmittees^ and we have our meetings, and wc have our 
hearings, ai^d sometimes we even pass legislation. But somehow it does not 
seem to get down to the folks and make any difference in their lives, because 
they are not in a position to demand that programs we dream up in Washington 
are properly responsive to their needs." 

Senator Walter F. Mondale, Chairman, 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
. April 15, 1970 



The Year In Brief 

1970 was the year in which many Americans examined anew the costs of 
achieving efficiency in agriculture through bigness. In the name of ""themost 
efficient agriculture in the world," federal policy for thirty years had abetted 
through sumptvous subsidies the growth of bigger and richer farms. Millions of 
small operators ha*d been driven off the land, as much the victims of 
government policy as of competition* With little education or hope, they had 
crowded into the great urban centers, adding to the crisis of poverty and 
racism, social tension and violence^ pollution and deteriorating services. Now, 
Americans learned that the race towards bigness was also depleting and 
polluting the soil, water, atmosphere, and food through excessive use of 
hazardous pesticides and fertilizers. . 
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Survival demanded both an ecologically balanced system of production and the 
rtvitalization of rural life, but neither was on the government's agenda. The 
rural poor continued to suffer from the meagerest diets, the lowest incomes, 
the wwst unemployment^ the most dilapidated housing, the least adequate 
medical care, and the most blatant racial discrimination, ^^ost every 
government attempt to help had been transmuted into t device mncx to'hiake 
' the rich richer and the poor poorer or to regulate and pacify the poor with 
token assistance. 

Progress came primarily from the efforts of the poof themselves in organizing 
small fRwn cooperatives, Jlclf-help projects, and unions. NSF*s experience in the 
field gives ample evidence that rural people want to stay where they have roots 
and that, if given the chance to live with dignity, will work hard to succeed. 
The victory won this year by California's grtpe pickers in the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee raised the hopes of many struggling to 
overcome rural poverty an4 deprivation. These gains represented significant 
steps toward a livable environment for ajl. 



• b the SmaB Fanner Obtolete? 

The exodus of small farmers continues, wMc government agricultural policy 
remains attuned to the interests of large farmers-. More than 2.7 million 
farmers, nearly all of theni'^mall operators, have abandoned farming or sold 
put to bigger competitors since 1950. Only about 2 million small farms are left 
now. Between t950 and 1970, the total number of farm residents has declmed 
from 23 million to 9.7 niilli6n people. 

The Department of Agriculture (USDA) keeps growing bigger as farm 
population dwindles. Between 1950 and 1970, USDA ippropriations rose from 
$2.3 billion to $7.S billion, and its st|ff grew from 84,000 to 125,000, Most of 
USDA*s nioney and time are devoted to expanding and improving the 
operations of the one million farmers with gross sales of $10,000 or more 
whom its officials consider serious commercial prftducers. 



Subiidiea ^ - 

USDA acreage /eduction and price support programs bestow the biggest 
subsidies on the largest farmers. In 197Q, the top 137,000 farmers, or less than 
^5 percent of all farmers^ received 46 percent of the $3.7 billion in subsidy 
payments. A California cotton producer led with $4.4 million, eight other 
operations received $1 million or more»and"23 got $500,000 or more. 

. The prosperity of big ^rmers has also been financed by USDA research 
programs through their development, of new crops, fertilizers, pest controls, 
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irrigation techniques, and labor-saving machinery suitable primarily for 
large-scale agriculture. Big operators have enjoye4 a host of otifcr government 
subsidies,* many pf them hidden. Large landowners, especially in the West, have 
reaped windfalls in land appreciation from federally-financed irrigation systems 
and a vast network of dams and canals built by the federal government. In 
many cases, the government has helped landowners make new lands fertile 
while at the same time paying them not to grow crops. The most significant 
hidden subsidy to big farms is a labor subsidy: exclusion of farm workers from 
the protections that apply to other workers, such as workmen's compensation, 
unel^ployment insurance, and collective'bargaining, has kept their labor costs 
among the lowest in the nation. 



RichFarmers. Benefit 

This multiplicity of subsidies has hastened the penetration of the farm 
economy by cyer-larger units and the growth of corporate farming. Twenty 
years ago the average farm size was 215 acres; today it is estimated to be 387 
acres. The nation's 40,000 largest farms-less than one percent of all 
farms- accounted for. at least one-third of agricultural production. Farm 
prices in 1970 fell to 67 percent of parity, the lowest sint;^ the Depression, but 
many farms of this- size still earned a 10 percent return on investment- the 
average in farming is 3 percent-comparable to the profits of major industrial 
corporations. 

The Agriculture Act of 4 970 leaves farm policy basically unchanged. The new 
legislation sets limits of 555,000 per crop on subsidies in wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton (sugar is not affected). But it still rests on a system of planned 
scarcity and a subsidization process that widens the gap between big and small 
operators. Already large cotton growers are resorting to a variety of legal 
nianeuvers such as splitting their holdings among family tnembers so each can 
get a check - to keep on qualifying for maximum payments. Total expenditures 
for subsidy programs arc expected to continue at the present rate. 



DtSicrimination in^ <i 

All small farmers have suffered from government policy, but black farmers 
have been the chief victims. In 1950, there were 560,000 black-operated farms; 
today there are only 98,000. In the same period, the total black farm 
population fell from 3,158,000 to 938,000; the average annual loss was 10.5 
percent compared to 3.9 percent among whites. 

USDA has been repeatedly found guilty of discriminating against blacks. The 
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wor$t rights offender among USDA-issisted prpgnms is the Cooperative 
Exttmioft SejrVice (CES). A recent audit of the operation of the Alabama CES 
conducted by the Inspector General's Office of USDA found the situation 
unimproved since the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1%S. Black county 
agents are assigned work on a racial basis, are subordinate to white agents, and 
often have heavier work loads in areas with lirge black populations. Deprived 
of adequate services, black farmers remain handicapped by outmoded 
techniques and low productivity. 

Blacks are still virtually unrepresented on the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service's locally elected farmer committees which determine crop 
allotments and price support payments. iWre are only three black members t 
$mm$ the 4,100 county-level committeemen in the South, less than one-tenth 
of one percent in a region where blacks are from 10 to 20 percent or more of 
the farm operators and where they comprise a majority in 58 counties. 

The Farmers Home Administration (FmHA), USDA's credit agency for 
low-income rural people, has steadily improved black representation on its 
county committees and has noticeably increased. black participation in its 
low-interest loan programs. Yet the help that it does provide black farmers is 
unequal to that given whites who are similarly impoverished. In 1%9, the 
average size of operating loans received by black borrowers was $2,226, while 
loans to whites averaged $5,928. The average size of economic opportunity 
loans was $ 1 3 1 9 to blacks, S2,28 1 to whites. 



Blsdc Migntion PerMtf 

The migration of blacks out of the Sout^ continued during the last decade at 
nearly the same pace as in the 1940s and 1950s. The 1970 census estimates 
show a net migration from the 16 Southern states of 1.4 million blacks in the . 
1960s, as compared with 1.5 million in each of the previous decades. 
Migration primarily to California and Northern urban states was at an annual 
rate of 140,000. Earlier predictions that the movement out of the rural South 
had diminished auumed that black Southerners were finding more jobs la their 
own region as a result of economic* growth and federal equal employment laws. 
The new data suggest that blacks have not ^en able to break through job , 
barriers in significant numbers. 

Hired Fairm Wptkers 

AgrfcuUure is still one of the nation's largest employers. About 2.5 million 
persons did some hired farm work in 1970, a decrease of 4 percent from the 
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2.6 million in 1%9, Of these, ibout 1.1 million were cafuil laborers, who 
worked lest than 25 days, and 1 !A million were noncasual workers. The number 
of migrant workers ranged from the government's low estin*ate of 1%,000 to 
half a million estimated by the United Farm Workers Organising Committee. 
(Migrants are not counted in any official census.) 

For an average of 80 days of farm work, hired farm workers earned $887 in 
cash* wages. The 1.4 million noncasual workers (those working 25 days or 
more) averaged 137 days and earned $1,519 from all sources. Domestic 
migratory workers averaged 123 days and earned $1,697. Nearly 1,5 million 
persons did farm work only, aVeraging 102 days and earning $1,083. 
Approximately 555,000 farm workers are now covered by the $1 .30 minimum 
wage. The annual composite hourly farm worker's wage rose to $1.42 in 1970 
from $1.33 in 1%9, yet was only 42 percent of the average factory worker's 
wage. Despite the tetablishment of a federal minimum wage for farm workers, 
their relative wagA position has not improved appreciably during the last 
twenty years. \ 



Accidents 

Farm work remains one of the most hazardous occupations. Agriculture ranked 
third, behind only mining and construction, in work^related deaths in 1970. 
Even with the phasing out of DDT, chemical pesticides are still a major danger 
to farm workers and their families; In California alone, one in every six farm 
workers annually suffers injuries due to pesticides. Para thion, a nerve gas 
derivative, and other organo-phosphates endanger the health of workirs in and 
around Florida's citrus groves. ' » 



Firm Labor Oiganizing . " ' 

In July 1970, when the United Farm Workers Organising Committee (UFWOC) 
signed contracts with most of California's table grape growers* the event 
climaxed nearly a century of efforts to organize the people who harvest the 
nation's crops. Farm workers were either too poor to strike or too itinerant to 
organize. And when they protested, vigilantes, often joined by the law, beat 
them down. A combination of faators made the UFWOC breakthrough 
possible: skillful orpnization and leadership, the ability to link economic 
demands with the broader movement for dignity and social justice, and wide 
support of the two-year grape boycott by labor, church, civic» and civil rights 
organizations. The contracu, which cover about 10,000 vineyard workers, call 
for an hourly wage of $1.80 in 1970 and increases to $1.95 in 1971 and $2.0? 
in 1972. In addition, they provide for incentive payments of 20 cents for each 
box of grapes picked, grower contributions of 10 cents an hour to the union's 
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health and welfare plan» and 2 cents for each box to the economic 
development fund (used chiefly to build housing for retired field workers). 
Jobs are assigned through the union hiring hall, thus eliminating the need for 
labor contractors and crew leaders. The contracts also set up joint 
worker-grower committees to regulate the us;e (ff dangerous pesticides and 
guarantee that delivered produce will contain no more than tolerance levels of 
pesticides. 

Even as the grape contracts were being signed, UFWCX! was getting involved in 
another major battle. In August, 7,000 workers walked off the Salinas Valley 
lettuce fields after growers refused fo hold secret 'Union elections and signed 
backdoor agreei^nts with the Teamsters Union. Following a courfinjunction 
against all strike activity in the Salinas area, UFWOC leader Ceur Chavez 
aijnourfced a nationwide boycott of non-union lettuce grown in California and 
Arizona. By'the end of the year, four large lettuce companies -Inter Harvest 
(United Fruit), Fresh Hct (Purex), Pic *n Pac (S.S. JPierce Co.), and D^Arrigo 
Bros, had rescinded ihbit contracts witft the Teamsters and signed with 
UFWtX'. V / 

While farm workers in California are making significant progress, the great 
majority of farm workers are still unorganized. UFWOC's organizing successes 
in the West will need to be duplicated in states like Texas and Florida before 
farm unionism wields the bargaining power necessary to inaugurate a truly new 
era in American agriculture. 



ChlldLabor 

A substantial segnient of agriculture still depends on child labor: one-fourth of 
farm wage workers, or as many as 800,000, are under 16 some as young as 6 
years of age. In, Aroostook County, Maine, 35 percent of the potato acreage ^ 
was harvested largely by children. In the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 75 
percent of the strawberry .and bean harvesters were children. An investigation 
by the American Friends Service Committee of child labor abuse found 
conditions reminiscent of sweatshoiH of the 1930s, with children stooping and 
crawling throu^ fields sprayed with DDT in lOO^legree heat for 10 hours a 
day to harvest crops. 

Most children of farm worker families suffer serious educational disadvantages. 
The impact of the federal education program for migrant children, according to 
a study by the National Committee on the Education ofMigrant Children, has 
**not dented indifference to and neglect of migrants on the part of cities and - 
states.'' While children went hungry and untreated medically, $17 million of 
budgeted federal funds were turned back unused by the states. 
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M^panti and Federd Proframt 

Poor health, squalid housing, and powerlessness continue to be the lot of 
. migrant workers. Federal programs designed to help lack adequate funding and 
are administered by state and local bodies often unresponsive to tnigrant needs. 

The migrant's life expectancy of 49, twenty years less than the average, reflects 
the gap'between the medical care he ^ets and that received by Inost Americans. 
While the average person now pays about $300 per year for health services, 
only $15 is expended for each migrant under the government's Migrant Health 
Program. Bad and unsanitary housing adds to the misery of migrants. Since 
1962 the Migrant Housing Program has produced 7,300 units which meet only 
2 percent of the total need, and has used only 30 percent of the funds 
available. • & 

^Major federal programs to aid p<>or people also serve migrants poorly, if at all. , 
"a 1969 study «^ food assistance programs showed only 16 percent of the 
migrants in lty$§ participating, less th;in 2 percent in Michigan, and less than 
.001 percent in "Wisconsin. The Farm Labor Service, originally created to h^Jp 
farm workers get the best jobs available, often assists in their exploitation. A 
suit brought by California Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) charges that the 
Farm Labor-^Service offices in that state serve to depress wages and working 
conditions, primarily through the device of referring a surplus of workers to 
growers who violate minimum wage and health laws. CRLA, one of the few 
federally funded efforts that have advanced the interests of farm workers, was 
in grave danger in 1970 as the big growers and Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California pressured a wavering Administration in Washington to cancel the 
program. 

Lq;isIatton and Government Hearings ^ 

Congress voted to extend unemployment compensation coverage to an 
additional 4,8 million workers, but refused once again to include farm workers. 
Meanwhile* big grower spokesmen continued to oppose meaningful coverage of 
farm workers under the National Labor Relations Act. While the AFL<*IO 
continues to press for their inclusion, UFWOC believes such coverage would 
weaken its power because the present NLRA outlaws secondary boycotts. The 
operations that employ most of the workers in agriculture are too big and 
diversified to be brought under effective economic pressure by the strike 
tactics allowed by the NLRA» Instead, UFWOC favors a return to the original 
Wagner Act which set up the NLRA in 1935 and under which organized labor 
gained most of its current strength. 

Senator Edward Kennedy introduced a bill to curb continuing and widespread 
employment of illegal entrants, mostly from Mexico, by making farmers who 
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hire them subject to prosecution. Alien workers, willing to accept lower rates 
of pay than resideiVts, siill constitute a serious problem: in the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1970, over 58,000 aliens working in agriculture were deported. 
Because of a lack of public interest, hearings on this bill have npt been held. 
Hearings held by Senator Walter Mo|)^ie^s Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
following the nationwide showing o^ NBC-TV's "Migrant/* represented an 
important attempt to make giant corporations in agriculture accountable for 
their treatment of farm workers. Exposure of substandard working and living 
conditions in its Florida citrus groves forced the Coca*Cpla Company to 
announce a program of improvements. . 

Senator George McGovern*$ Select Commitjpe on Nutrition and Human Needs 
held a series of hearir^ that underscored the shocking housing conditions in- 
rural areas. One improvement came in the 1970 Housing Act, which provides 
for an increas<^ in the maximum grant for construcfion of farm labor housing 
ffom 66 2/3 percent to 90 percent. 



PovertyCenaui Rites 

♦ 

<r For the first time since 1959, the number of Americans living iri poverty 
increased. In 1970 the poverty census climbed to 2S.5 million, up I;2 million 
from 1969, according to federal' figures. Conditions for the rural poor are 
getting worse especially for the bla^ as a group, are falling farther 

behind whites. Not only are more bla^Jk people poor-one black'^A three 
compared to one white in ten-but they now represent 3 L5 percent of the 
poor compared to 27.9 percent in 1959. They arc also poorer, on the average, 
than their white counterparts: the typical poor black family's income was, 
$1 ,300 below the poverty line; the average poor white's was $1 ,000 below. 



Hunger: Half a Bowl Is Not Good Enough 

A government that spends billions to rid itself of the effects of abundance was 
still unwilling "to put an end to hunger in America," as President Nixon had 
promised in 1969. Even with the unprecedented expansion of food stamp rolls 
from 3.6 million to 9.5 million persons during the year, fewer than one hungry 
person in three got stamps. All federal food programs reached less than half of 
the nation's poor. The increase in food assistance appropriations 'from $1.2 
billion in fiscal year 1970 to $2.8 billion for 1971 fell far short of the 
' estimated $8 billion that it would take to overcome hunger and malnutrition. 
Besides inadequate financing, restrictive features in guidelines and obstruction 
at the local level combine to cheat the poor of their rightful benefits. 

8 
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Congress voted $1.5 billion for the food stamp program for fiscal year 1971, 
moro than twice the previous appropriation; at the same time, a Vi^ust-work*' 
profkion was added that may -force thousands off the rolls. The new law also 
sets a $110 montWy stamp ceiling for a family of four only 30 cpnts a meal 
per person which may reduce allotments for many more* Practically every 
county in the nation has a food assistance program, but *'paper program" 
counties persist where local officials* hostility and lack of outreach confine 
participation to a small portion of the eligible pooir; Local indifference is acute 
in many areas where 3.7 million of the poor rtilf depend on commodity 
distributipi^. . " 

The National School Lunch Act now provides for mandatory free and 
reduced-price lunches for children from families at or below the poverty level, 
but only 5 million of the more than 9 million needy children were receiving 
such meab by the end of 1970. local school officials illegally deny 
benefits to poor children or subject them to flagrant discrimination. 



Kaimiif Promiief Betrayed 

More, than twenty years after Congress* pledged "a decent home for every 
American family" at least 8 million homes two-thirds of thcu)i rural 
households-arc substandard. Usually ihS homes of the rural poor lack central 
heating; few contain all plumbing facilities; many arc so dilapidated that they 
c'ompai^e with the most squalid dwellings in econonoically underdeveloped 
* lands. A'survey by the Tufts-Delta Health Center of the homes of residents in 
Bolivar County, Mississippi, shows that only three of every ten units have piped 
water, only one in four a bathtub or shower, while seven of ten have 
**sun$hine" privies no pit, no permanent siding, no rear wall. In winter, some 
families are forced to cannibalize ihtit own homes to tear boards from the 
walls for firewood. 

Yet only about 10 percent of all federal housing fimds goes to rural areas, and 
most of that fails to reach the poor. In fiscal year 1970, the farmers Home 
Administration made housing loans and grants totaling $791.5 million, up 55 
percent from the preceding year. Half went to families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more; only 5 percent went to families earning $3,500 or less. 
FmHA's standards exclude families whose mortgage paynicnts would be much 
less than the rent they now pay for their shacks as well as those families who 
could afford toiiuild structurally sound, low-cost houses with basic but 
minimum water and.sanitation facilities. 

^ An estimated, 13.5 million new and rehabilitated housing units are needed in 
the next ten years in rural America. Of these, 7 million or 700,000 a year must 
be subsidized. At the current rate of 120,000 units a year one*sixth of the 
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necessary pace-it will take more than fifty years to meet the rural housing 
famine. ^ 



/^^Sfef Ifieltm: Refcnrtn or Regulation^ 

. ^Welfare rolls rose more sharply than ever in 1970, to a total of l2.5 million 
^people-or six percent of all Americans. Feeding the relief explosion is a steady 
: . flow of millions forced to migrate from the countryside to the cities. 

Benefits^ though increased during the 1960s> are still meager and are lowest in 
those states where rural deprivation is most prevalent. In Mississippi, for 
example, families receiving Aid to Families with Dependem Children (AFDC) 
are expected to survive on $564 a year, and in Louisiana on $ 1 ,000 a y^kr. The 
national average is $2,160. Many qf those eligible are arbitrarily excluded from 
coverage by local welfare boairds. A USDA survey of rural poverty iii the 
Mississippi Delta found only U percent of the poor families on public 
'/assistance* % 
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The AdministrajHton's Famfly Assistance Plan (FAP) would eliminate local 
fjipaiiscretionary authority and reduce inequities by guaranteeing a minimum 
" national allowance of $1,600 for a family of four, plus $700 in food stamps. 
At ;the :same time, the FAF would subject the p6or to another form of 
5|f ■ \ rej^htion establishing an elaborate systerii of penalties and incentives to 
force recipients to work. With jobs so scarce, this requirement would promote 
severe economic exploitation of the poor and depress existing wage standards. 
As an -alternative, the National Welfare Rights Organization called for a 
minimum' annual income of $5,500/ based on a government estimate of the 
amount needed to maintain a low-cost living standard in 1970. The FAP was 
shelved by Congress at the end of the year but is e?^pe(?Eed to be revived. 

Towards a Program for Rural Reconstruction - 

Pervasive signs of environmental decay have fractured the myth that 
mechanized mass production methods best serve the nation's food and fiber 
needs. Unless alternatives are found, the destruction of resources, disruption of 
communities, and waste of human lives will continue unabated. 

■ \ ' . « • * 

During the last decade, a grassroots movement has emerged among poor people 

in the rural South that offers them a chance for a new start in their own 
communities. Thousands have joined together in more than 100 farming, 
consumer, handicraft, and small industri^ cooperatives in order to help 
tiiemselves. These enterprises provide an alternative to migration or starvation; 
strengthen participation by the poor in local politics by alleviating e|pnomic 
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dependency; and offer amodel of rurdrecoBstmction. Their duplication on a 
national scale could lead to the decentralization of cities into smaller and ntore 
balanced communities sharing the best features of both rural and urban life. To 
survive and grow, these efforts will need a comprehensive , program of aid 
including development capital, education and job training, health care, and 
Jiousing. And this means a new government policy in agriculture that puts 
people ahead of profits and the quality of life ahead of the continuing 
proliferation of commodities. It also means widespread support by urban as 
well as njrat citizens, whose interests are truly linked. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund began comprehensive rural development 
programs in two key areas in 1970, With financial and technibal assistance from 
NSF, farmer cooperatives in both Halifax County, Vkginia, and Burke County, 
Georgia, arc shifting from tobacco and cotton crops to high-yield, labor-inten- 
sive vegetable cultivation and experimenting with organic methods. Farm 
families who otherwise would have been uprooted are also planning new 
housing, health and child care facilities and other self-help projects. In 
addition to its field programs, NSF works to make government more responsive 
to the needs of the rural poor; supports the efforts of farm workers to organize 
and secure the right to bargain collectively; and carries on an extensive 
educational program to inform the public of the facts of rural poverty and the 
measures necessaury to end it. ' 



Note: See page 12 for additional information about the National 
Sharecroppers Fund. 
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Additional copies and list of other educational material available from: 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 
m East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003 > 
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OTHERPROGRAMS QE THE 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND INCLUDE: 




• Self Help Housing 

• Leadership Training 
9 Student Interns 



Health Programs 
Community Development 
Cooperatives 




NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. 

Washington Office: 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W,, Washington, D C 20036 
New York Office: 112^EasJ 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 



National Bovd 
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Senator Stevbkson'. Thank you, Mr. Pierce. Do your colleagues have 

statements also or can wa ^isk someiquestionsi -- 

Mr. RcERCE. Mr* Blood works with bur organization and directly 
with the cooperatives and if it • would help the chairman and help 
the committee for him to give his statement before questions, he will. 

I^nator Stevenson. Yes; I think we will continue with the state- 
ment, Mr. Blood. 

Mr, Blood* Mr. Chairman, Senator Hughes, mjr name is Don Blood. ^ 
I am southern field representative for the National Sharecroppers 
fund, I have been working witih two cooperatives in the South for 
thepiist4years. 

I nave worked very closely with the Eastern Georgia Farmers Co- 
operative, Inc., in Waynesboro, Ga. (Burke County), and the South- 
em Agricultural Association of Virginia (Halifax County), ^ving 
technical assistance to both areas. 

In most cases, I have worked with the business leaders — both pri- 
vate and government — to find that they just do not try to understand 
ytrhat cooperatives are all about. Furthermore, I have found, in most 
instances, that the leaders show no sign of interest about the poor. 

I have worked with the poor and found they are concerned indi- 
viduals looking for assistance, but realizing little or no funds or* re- 
sources are available to them. Oftentimes some poor people are slow 
to respond even to the projects to which I Have given tedinical assist- 
ance, due to the promises made in the past by (S)vernmental officials, 
and having that pipedream go down the dram. ^ 

^ Jxi Halifax County, the Southern Agricultural Association of Vir- 
ginia was organized about 3 years ago on shoe string funds. For 2 
years the co-op struggled along trying to get additional funds to set 
up the proper ^organization and have the seed money to involve the 
members in diversification of crops. ' 

The co-op both years was less than successful, due to not hai^ng 
proper funding. In the fall of 1970, the National Sharecroppers fund 
agreed to make a $100,000 no-interest loan available to it for the very 
purpose of getting the co-op on its feet and operating in the black. 

NSF is not blessed with an abundance of funds, so we were limited 
as. to what we could really do. When N"SF%tepped in, the co-op was 
dead and only through this loan was it evpn to be revived. It was 
$12,000 in. the red at the end of 2 years; in 1 year with the technical 
assistance of NSF and the $100,000 loan, the co-op showed a .$37,000 
profit figure as of July 1, 1971. 

The iarm members participating in the program this year showed 
records of some improving their incomes over last year and some even 
doubled their income. * • 

During the peak of the harvest season, some 200 young people were 
employed by "the co-op, giving jobs to many who wouTa have gone 
without jobs for the simimer, or who would have moved away from 
. home to seek employment elsewhere. The workers and the co-op com- 
plimented-each other as it supplied the resources to both parties. Many 
times there just wasn^t enough money to do the job, or take advantage 
of other economic endeavors that arose out of this seed money, 

Now maiiy farmers are trained and have realized what this small 
amount of money can do. But let me stress this amount can help a 
very small portion of the poor in a ^ven area. The need for more 
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funds is so urgent that those of ws working in the field feel lik» more 
people are moving away than we can get involved with. 

In Waynesboro, Ga., the Eastern Georgia Famaers Cooperative, 
Inc. was organized in 1968 and is compost of five counties (Biirke, 
Jefferson, Emanuel, Jenkins and Screven) . There were no funds avail- 
able and yet tha people were :willing to start organizing with the hope 
that something could be generated fiom poor fanners pulling together, 
\ ' ^ The co-op leaders decided on a i^rv'ice station as their first proj^^ 
in 1969, and with technical assistance, private money was generated 
to open for business on $1,800. The experts tell us a business takes 3 
to 5 years before it will start making a profit. Yet, the station started • 
tummg a profit the second year. 

There were many projects started and many to be funded. Surveys 
were taken, proi)osars written, yet no money became available. Tliese 
proposals were submitted to both i>rivate and governmental agencies 
witn the response the same; there just were not any funds available. 

In the fall of 1970, the Ifational Sharecroppers fund announced a 
$1(K),000 no-inti>rest loan. This was like a revelation to the poor people 
in the area* Many of tiie local leaders became interested when they 
found money was cominiy in, as they wanted to get a piece of the pie. 

Tlie co-op purchased tlieir first 25 acres for their headquarters, and 
made many attempts to rent additional land. They were able to lease 
170 acres more for farming this year. We had 170 farm members 
participating in the program for the first time. 

The co-op was £he largest grower of squash and cucumbers in the 
area. Some farm members made enough profit from their crops this 
year to pay off tlieir small debts and have enough money left over to 
keep them iijtitil tlieir other crops were harvested. 

The co-op has the largest irrigataion system in the area also. This^ 
new emphasis demonstrated to members and nonmembers, both black 
and white, what irrigation can really do. 

Duo to starting into a^a:riculture for the first time this year, a great 
deal of money was used for equipment. Yet, the co-op once again 
demonstrated its usefulness by employing about 0)0 young people in 
the area. The co-op paid high wages and funiished transportation to 
local people that cnanged the attitudes of many. Even witlitlie small 
amount of land the co-op was able to make a profit this year. Again 
though, more monev was needed* 

In conclusion, ii through the efforts of this subcommittee legisla- 
tion could be enacted that would make it possible for co-ops to l)e or- 
ganized, given adequate technical assistance and marketing assist- 
ance, and could be nnanced through developmental loans, I am sure 
the decay , of rural America could be halted and all Americans would 
benefit. 

Senator Stevenson- Thank you, Mr. Blood. 
Mr. Wilson, do you have a statement ? 

Mr, Wni«)N* Ajtr. Chairman, with your permission we would like 
to change the procedure jusira little bit and we would like to have Mr^ 
Peace and Mr. McKniglit give their statements and we would all like 
to field the questions together. 

Senatdr hxEVENsoN. Sfr. Peace and Mr. McJCnight. 

Mr. Peace is the assistant to the director. Federation of Southern 
Cooperatives, which is a service .organization for ceramic farming 
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and clothing cooperatives of small farmers and displaced farm- 

Father McKnight is the executive director of the Southern Co- 
operative Development Fund. 
Father McKnight, would you like to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PEA(5E, ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE DI- 
BECTOE, PEDERATION OP SOUTHERN COOPEEATIVES; AND EEV. 
A. J. McBanOHT, EXECXITIVE DIBECTOB, LOTHSIANA ECONOMIC ' 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Father McKNiairt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and ^Senator 
Hughes, I have a written statement which I would like to submit for 
the record. . 

Senator Stevenson. Why don't we, if it is all right with you, put it 
in the record and perhaps you can summarize your statement. . 

(The prepared statement of Father McKnight follows :) 



J 
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snnMBMT oir alhrkativis to roiul Pomix 

HUCSINTXD TQ THI SZUIX SUBCOMCTTIK OH MIGRiTGai UBOR 
Bt It. A*J» MoXXXQHTt BXmnt 
dOOTHm COOnUTIVI DIVtLORONT FtMD 
UFATimt LODISXm 

I ^Smptmh^r ZZt 1971 

Mr* Cbairaani atsdl wmSbw of tb« Stibo(Mitt#«ff I tfoxic Twry olot«lj 
with th« F«d«rfttlon of Southtrn CoopmUT«B| iriiloh it a twcMXMipt 
MMnhlp orgftnliatlon of oT»r 100. loir^noo«t ooop«ratlT»s looftt«d In 
fottrt««n of th« totitbcrn stat^Bf TbMi« ooopmtlTat run th« camit of 
oooparfttlT^ 1xudn#«Mt mabr^oing ortdlt mdonit oonstoMr ooop«« Agrl- 
oulttsral ooopiy and Tarlbua aarrloa oooptfratlraa* 

lha Fadaration of Southarn CooparatlTaa provldaa taohnloal aaaiitanoa 
In tha form of aanagaMant training, aoootmtlng and narkatlng aaalatahoa, 
waMbarahly adttoatlon» and financial aaalatanoa In tlM f om of gr*ntB and 
aoft loans to tha opoparatlTaa* r 

Tbm Southarn CooparatlTa Daralomnt Fond waa organltad bgr tha 
Fadaration of Southarn Cooparatlraa/to ba a rational financial Inatitution 
proTldimf oradlt to* thoaa oooparatlraa Mhloh oould handlla ralatlTalj 
hard loana. Iba Fadaration of Southarn Cooparatlraa and tha ^onrtham 
Cooparatlva Daralopnant Fund vork fary oloaajy In darialoplni: laan paokafaai 
" with tha Southarn Cooparatlra Daralopnant Fund prorldlng tha cwi^t and 
» t|fa Fadtratlon of Southarn Cooparatlraa prorldlnc tha taohnloal aaalatanoa 
r lAiich la naoaaaaiy to Inaura tha oooparatlraa* oapaoity to rapay-tha loan. 
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I hKw^ b««n nmrkinf idth ooopmtlTM in wldui oftpAoitlM for tm 
nom anl h^rm A^rrtloptd tacptrltOM to know that with o#rt«ln 

InpatSf napoly •daoAtlonftl» MnagAZlAli fitumolaX and aarkotlngt it it 
pottiblo to hATO a 9tioo#asfal ooopasratlra aorat n t •mmg lov^adoaa 
p«opIa« 1 bara. anoui^ astparimoa nov to aaj that ooop«ratlTaa oan» 
' idth adaquata aaai«tanoa» XH»t only daralop paapla bat ita« tba otcti#ard 
Migration of paopla frat tha raraX 9oath and halp raritaliaa rural araaa 
and ■■all tovna* 

Tba loir^inooMa agrioultinral ooopa hava baan r$vy^ luooaaafol ao far 
in halpinc thooaanda of iwt ll far»ara to raaain in f armlnf » Raaaaroh 
ahowa that tlHNra ara araaa of agrieoltura vhida for tha foraaaabia 
futitray vill raqtdra intantiva hand labor* It ii in tkata araaa that 
tba aaall faraar haa tha ooapatitl^ adga orar tha larga produoarai 
proTidad tha aaall f amar haa tba aarrioaa of a aoop to halp hi» bqr 
hia aaada and fartllitara .ooojMratitaly and aarkat hi« prodtioa* ;iy 
coMblning thair porobaaing and warkatint naadt oooparatifalyi tha 
aaall faraara hava tba aa»a advantagas aa tha larga oonaaroial farwara* 

Jim hava anougb ti^pdrioal data to dMKmatrata that raall far»mi 
oan auoaaaaf^iUor grov and aaxtot oartain tagatablaa profltabHor if thagr 
do ao oooparativaly • 

tha aaall blaok faraara in tha 5oQth ara^ bovairari tha ao«t 
oonaarvatlta of a rmey oonaarnttiTa group and it haa baan axtraaaly 
diffioultf tadioua and tiao o<mat«ing to oonrinoa tha blaok faraara 
nho bara baan planting ootton all thoir livas to dirariiiy and plant 
Tagatablas* 
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of ttMi fMMTS lilo huT* VNiMMd to xAlvlAff and nho lum 

cdopUd good cMltvna pmoUoM* Umi iitoxy of th* fanw i4»o ««d« |300 
on tbt^ MTM of oottoii tiio HO bat 

of ooooabort ii not «xooptioiua. Wi hiiT« Iksd fM*r« Mtk» m MMh a« 
llOOO Oft ono aor« of oIm« 

In ono puritik of lovltiaM idth tbo l«rfO«t bitbk famtr popalfttdlon» ^ 
thw^ VM a dMrwi« of 50f in ihm nunbor of bU^ fiSKwrs botvMn 
I960 And 1965. 31noo tbo fomUofi of ma «fKlo«ltiria ooop Qnuvi 
Hirl« Yofotablo Coop ym km btMm ablo not onlr to «t«faillKo tte 
nater of blmok farattrs, bat bolp to omblo tbMo farMrs iiiio plant 
«T»#t potAtooa to Inoroaao tlwHr inooMO ttom thalr sifMt poUtooa fro« 
aftr omatM par orato to ona dollar aad tw^Mrtjr fliMi oMvta par crata. 

JKaaaaroh atodlaa ahow that it la utill poaalbla for a aMll faraar 
to ierov apadalltad eropa nldoh raqcdra IntaoalTa iMud Imbor and aam 
ataoaot litlnf. It ia poaalbla to kIt* tha aaall faraar an option to 
raaaln In faralnf and to atop tha oonUnulnf rural KlgraUon t4> oar 
orban ihatto#a« 

lha graat#at obataalaa to raaHalnc tfaia obJaoUvai ma I aaa tU 
ara tha pollolaa of tha Utaitad Stataa Dapartaant of 4frLoalt«ra« Thm 
VSOk prograaa bava favorad tha bdg oonaarolal faraara and hava daUbarat^ly 
triad to allalnata tha aaall faallr f 

MaBflr yaara ago tha tISDA laanad a vfaita papar daolarlnt that tba 
faally fara vaa no loncar aoonoaloaUor YlabUi and thar hava dona mry- 
thing poaalbla alnoa than to thla profiMcj ooaa troa. 
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X oMd not r«lt«rftt« to tbif tpttmp th« loancUl* of th« f ant stibtidy 
proi;r«M uhlob oriclwOJir int»ndi«d to Mflit 'th« iatll tmmrt bat 
itfaldi today 2MwlLBb09 it larc^ia of huxxlrtdi of thouiaads of dollars upon 
tha la^ ooMaarolal famar. I only iaantlon it baoausa X think it typifiaa 
tha antira oriaatation and diraoUon of tha >Moh omtragaoualor dla** 
oriidnataa againat tha aaall far»# 

X as ravindad of tha raaaaroh piraaantly tnadamaxi llnanoad tQr tha 
USCA to daralop atraina of vai^tablaa auoh aa otioiiabmii okrai. toMtoaa^ 
ate* iddoh oonld ba harfaatad aaohanloallyi nhila at tha aa«a ti«a va 
ara atmcflinc idthout aisy aaaiatanoa fMa tha VBDk to gat aMll f araara 
to dlvaraiiy into %ihat» at praaanty offara thaw a Maana of 
nhar^ thagr ara* 

Xf tha poUoiaa of tha XtSDk vara obanfadf Mm itoxM hara tha foroaa « 
of g ar a r a aa n t MobiUaad to rwt^ tha araaa of acrlocdtara than oaa ba 
handXad.bcr tha a^U faall^ f«m ifoitMng thrattf^ oooparativaa* Xnataady 
na ha^ a powarfol lomriMant m§ma^ nctt only wltinf off tha fiarilly * 
f ariii bat apaadinf Mioh of ita raao^^^'oaa on how to axpadlta tha alialnatioti 
of tha aaadl fam» | 

Tha Jbctanaion dapartMata af Manor of oar ttrdraraitiaa ara alao (tdltOT 
of tha aaaa aln* i graatar proportion of otur aniTaraitiaa* raaoaraa a 
ahoalA ba naMUaad to daal idth owe rcural^-urbaii arlala inataad af '^aon^ 
aaidsff aa Moii of otir aduaatlonal r^mwasroH in raaaarah pro>ata iMah 
ara adaqaataly finanoad bat gaarad ta aaaiat thoaa ako alraady hara ao 
■aah and nat thaaa iilw> hava my llttla* 
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DMplt« tk9 tr«Mcxious XliMUMlal r«aouro«0 of our Dt pArtMtnt of 
Asrtoii|tur«, it domt not hAT« «d«q[UAt« psnomtOL idth th« •xptrtlM to 
nork with iliit«rAt« and ■ML-lit«r*t« p«oplo of difforrat wtbnio b«ok- 
groundi luxl oultttr*!. In far too ainx inttanotif our t)901 offlQiAl«» 
Xxt#n«ion Agents ^ A»d ootuktcr siip«rti»ors tlapl^r Ar« inonpabl* of oo»- 
wttidoaUnf with tho imtlly poor, and •apodally bUcdc faiiMra* Moat of 
i4iOM baW nmr ••#n th« oovntj ac«iit« 

SoM tiao ago X bad tht fnwtratlnf wxpwimo% of tiaitinf tha 
ItoMT CooparaUTa Sartioa IHLtialon in Waahlnfton to a««k toMa aaalataaoa 
in Mana(a«ant trainlnf for lowwinooM ooopa, iMaflna mr oonatamaUon 
irban X liaa adTlaad faQr a fadaral aganox I'^oi^ waa aatabliahad to raodar 
aaiiitanoa to oooparatlraa, that X ahotOd artOy to «o»a irtrata fotwiaUott 
for tha financiiig to parfor» tha »amc«Mnt tralningr and that aran if 
th^ had tha flnanoaa^ thagr did not hata tha ptraoonal idn) oould do tfaia 
tjpa of traixdnf • ^ 

.dararal yaara ago I had tha opportmlty to Tiait tKa oooparati^ 
daralopMnt in Xaraal, Suoh a aaall ootmtxx mth Oittla nattzral raaovoroaa 
oan Woh ua a lot about ooaiprabaiudY* «aral plannlnff and hov to ravitaOiia 
our rural araaa, baoauaa thay hava bad orar flftaan jaan of axparl#noa 
and bATi daralopad workinc »odala of aoonowlo and aadal daralofMht bai^d 
on rational plannLnf • 

X would lika Jx> bring bafora thia SubooMlttaa tha atptj of tha 
LaldxLfih DairalopMnt Kagion, wfaioh ia an outatandinc aoooiq[iLLab»ant in 
ragional rural jOamdng. Iba oonoapt ia baMd on a larga nt^r of 
agriottltura tillagaa in whioh tha paopla hay And aall oooparativalj. 
IhWa tillagti ar« intagratad in a plannad ragional ayata« irfiioh ia bluiad 
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on a hiwt6bj ot MmtHmmU idth aUMrly d«iln«i ftinotioail dltlsloM* 

porpoMNit flp«t, tb#3r# i« tbt vlIUc* It**!*' idth m orntf^ *t Mocmd 
1«T^ tbw i» r ropAl ottttrt to protdUi« ••r^oM to « group of I1t» or 
•Ix YlIUcM uhloh toi:oth«r font « odi^KMdtt rural atruot«r«f and at th« 
tfalrd latal tbara Is a raflottaX tdm ••rvlnc tha idUafs gnmp* or 
oo«|>Uit« rural struoturaa ot Ham nbola raglon* ladi Tlllaca r«ddara thota 
pt)mi7 ftydMr Mnrloaa iM.o)i Ita alijtity or xdnatgr fMcllla« hata to 
baTOy tmoh aa crooarxt ■T^aforiot )clnd«rsart«ci and dlvpMUMirx* ftlnoa 
agrloultura la tba mdnattar of tha Ltlddih aooncMOTi th# pdaatdnx Kai raattd 
ot) oaartaln baale prlnolplaa ooaaon to rurid aattlMMot aa a iilx(!u In 
I«raal« Ona min prlndpla Is that all tjpaa of fanss vara plannsd to 
iwiura» at tha staga of full dairalopiisnt» an inoo«s roug^hly oorraapondlnf 
to tba araraga lnoo«s of sn Industrial laborar In toim* 

tha rural osntra Is plannsd ao as to prorlda rarlous typas of 
produatr and oonawtr sarrlota ufaloh ara battso^ sharsd bgr a l^rgar hUMbor 
of fsMlliasy suoh AS primrr sohool> olinloi oultural 0Mkar« ganaral 
atora for agrloultural auppUas and sorting and ps<^ng shsd« ifoiicahopSf 
and a big *Hk>op" stora for oonsunar goods* It takas oara of flva or alx 
^Tlllagaaf l»a* hOO to 500 f andng fsjdlLsa* It Is sltuatad idthln naUdng 
dlstsnoa^f aadi TLUaga that- It Bwymu* 

. lha oountry towrTla naluat to protldi sarvloaa of a »or# alaborata 
natura. flrat and forswatt tha toMn absorba tha agrloultural jroduo* 
•of tha ragloti that naadad prlswy prooassing, auoh as ootton, sugsr 
bsats and groundnuts. A ootton glu, sugar raflnary sad so forth uora 
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oonstruoUd* lh« towi alio oontAlxui fOl th« adMinlitratlT^, •oonoMioi 
and oultural apparatus for tha antlira ragioiif looal goTamaant offlo^si 
banka and oradlt Inatltutlona, a'abopplnc oantar^ largar vorkahopa« a 
ball for oonoarta, thaatraa^ a aaoondary aohool, ato« 

A Major noralty In tha aoonoalc planidnK of Lakhlah vaa to ao plan 
tba (Cantor town aa to anabla It to pirooaaa tba airloultural produpa of 
tha ration In ordar to provlda additional avploymantt raduoa tranap6rtation 
oosts and kaap a mximm porofit from ita oropa in tha diatriot* 

Thia torpa of rational piUnninf haa anablad laraal to abiorb a larga 
xltMbar of illitarata iMdgranta and raiaa thair aoonoKio and cultural 
atandards* Ihia ia tha of rational ixLanrdnf va naad in ordar to 
auooassf ijll^ rafLtalisa our rural araaa in tha 5outh« 

^ Tha Israali axparianoa ahova i:hkt it ia poasibla* lha job that 
ravaina ia to gat tba U3DA» tha fxt^naion Bapartatntf our land grant 
uniTariiUaa, and othar pobUo aganoiaa to ohanga thair poUoiaa and 
diraot thair anargiaa and rajiouroaa towirda thia taak* 

I oartainly axhort thia SubooHd.ttaa to gira hi(^ priority to 
lagialation daaling vith ^aprahanaiTa rural ^planning t^doh ia aanaitiva 
to tha naads and tha pli|^t of tha idgrant laborar and tha amaU faraar* 

^ Our oountry vill not ba abla to aolra tha problMUi of our urban 
ghattoai until va hara auooaaafullor ati a wid tha idgration of our rural 
pbpulaoa and at;pppad tha datarloration of our rural araaa* > 
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Fathor M<*KNi(axT. Fino. I am associated with the Federation of 
<^ Southern Oo6]i>erat i vos. That is a membi^rship organization of over 100 , 
of these bw-ineonie co-ops, some of wliich Mr. Pierc(»^Si)oke alK)ut, 
and tliis' organization tries tojejiye technical assistance, management, 
ami niarketing menilK*rship training. 

am directly ass(K*iate(t^'ith the Houtliern Cooperative Develop- 
ment Fund which is an attempt to try to solve some of th(» eredit needs 
of thesi* co-ops. We got it off tlu» ground about ymvs ago and th{\ con- . 
cept is of a ivgionaT bank for thm' low-income cooperatives and for 
the last 1} yeai's we have Ix^en trynig to get capital by Si^lling shares 
and del)entur(» bonds where* vvt^ can make loans to the coopemtivea 

First of alb I would lik(» to stress* there an* still areas of agriculture, 
toiiay that r^Kpiire intensive'liand labor and it is those areas of agricul- 
ture that th(» small farmers have the competitive edge over the large 
connnercial fanners. Wi^ liav(» identitit»d some of tlum^ ureas, but there 
is need of res(nirch to identify it oven more and it is those areas that 
we have been working in oyer tlu» last couple of years of trying to 
get tlu» small famuli's to convert and change ovc^r to plant these crops 
\ that mpiire intensive hand lalK)r. 

Of courses that* in 'itsi'lf is a tremendous job InH^ause* farmers by 
nature are cons(»rvative, and poor small farmers anveven more con^ 
servative. 

But we have had enough exi)t»rience to show that it is i>06sible: for 
thci small farmer with small acreages 40 aerevs to mak(» a decent in- 
come j)rDvided that he converts and us<*s the lx»st agricultural practices 
available* 

For example, we have numt»rous examples when* small farmei-s who 
nmde say on .*} acres of (*otton were able to nmke over $8(K) ou 1 
aere> of cucumbers. It is not rare to have a farmer niak(» as much as 
$l,{HK)anacreonanacreof okra* * . , 

So we have e^mmgh evidence to sliow that it is iKJSsible for small 
farmers to make a decent livelihood. There are munerous problems to 
doing this ov(t a wide area. Persmially, I have Wen woi-king in the ^ 
South* We cover V\ of the Southern States and we work with all kinds 
of CO ops» but vff are <»oncentrat ing on tin* agriculture co ops. 

What is net^ded to really do the kind of Job and satisfy the small 
fanner is a tremendous (educational job of the small farnier. And the 
crop i»an only suece(»d providing the mechanism is available to en- 
able the small hivum- to puivhase the seeds and fertilizei^s at the same 
prices that large commercial farm(»i*s can, and the cooiR^'ative mecha- 
nism to help him niark(»t his produce* ; - 

So, there is assistance that the,cooj>erative needs, such as proper 
financing, marketing managemeiit training. The one big problem we 
still have not resolved is the credit. There are Federal agencies like ^ 
the Farmei'H Home Administration, to make loans, but the problems 
we are faced with over and over again are either those loans arc not 
adequate to lielp solv(^. all the credit needs or those loans usually como 
too Jato and hi agricultur(^ tmh^ss the money is thei'e at thi^ right time, 
a whole s(»ason <*aii l>e lost. 

We are still struggling with the marketing problem of finding mar- 
keting outlets, but with tlu^experience we have had we know it is 
IHissible, providing we can (»hatfge the whole policy of the Department 
of Agriculture which has written off the small farmer and they have 
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made their prophesy come true to spending all of their money to / 
research the small farmers out of existence. • 

Just in the field of okra and cucxunbers. just within the last couple - 
of years J the Department of Agricidti^ure^^h^^^ 

of dpllars trying to research how to m echan ize jnui^^O^ow the proper 
strain of cucumber and okra that couianSS^m^hamzed of try- 

ing to research and identify those areas! bf agriculture which require ' 
intensive haiid labor, and it is in those areas that the small farmer 
would have the competitive edge. 

• There is need of an overall long-range x-ural development program. 

I mention in my statement, and I will just mention it he^e/I^j^^ V 
what Israel has succeeded in doing in their rural planning, planning 
cooperative^ villages, of 60 to 90 families, and the^^ are about five of 
these satellites, so to speak, surrounding a center village of roughly 
500 families, where there are certain needs that are met,^:b^ is 
through this long-range rural ^lanntag that they have been successful; 

'I think that if we can learn from their experience and past legis- 
lation that just do^m't go from^pfcw:^to year, but. has some long-range 
planning, that we can oe successful in helping many of these small 
* farmers to remain in f aiming. 

Jujst one last example. There was one parish in Louisiana it is ' 
called Saint Landry Parish-^in Louisiana we call our counties par- 
ishes^— between 1961 and 1965 there was a 50-percent decrease in the 
. number of black farmers in that atea. In 1965,0.966 we organized a 
. cooperative and this is primarily handling sweet potatoes and we haVe ' 
' been able to stem the outwa^'d migration, because we have been able 
; to raise the income from the sweet potato from 50 cents a crate to - 
roughly $1.25 a crate. And that has helped hundreds of those farmers 
to be to stay in fai*ming and I think that demonstrates what a 
coopemtive can do to directly assist low-iiicome poor ra the rural 
areas. • t 

. ^enat<jrSi^VENS0N. Thank you, Father McKnight. H - ^ 

' • Mr.Peace, do you have a statement? 

Mr. PEACE»-Mr. Chairman and Senator Hughes; I ^-ill read from 
my statement. It is very brief . 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the alternatives 
. to runtl poverty are first, the making of these areas into attractive 
places which can hold the young people. Much of this depends on the 
Government putting aside its 19th century attjltudes aboiat rural areas. 

This attitude is embodied in bovhood memories, such>s what it used 
to be like down on the farm witJfHuck JFimi and Tom Sawyer. Rum^ 
areas are no^ longer isolated farms, plantations, hamlets, and toall 
, towns. Television has made rural America almost as urban as urban . 
Americ in attitude and sophistication. It is fast becoming an urban 
world, and rural people are looking for and rightfully entitled to urban 
services.^ 

Here, services niust be defined in terms of parity : parity of oppor- 
tunity. This means that first of all, income should be comparable to . 
that found in urban areas and second! social, medical^ recreational, 
and transportation service is necessary for stability and contentment/ ^ 
Housing, of course, is paramoimt for sound rural development. \ 
What is then needed is a sincere desire on the part of Government * 
to develop rural areas to the point where people are given a choice as 
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to whether or not they would prefer to live and w6rk>ui their native 
rural setting or in an urban environment. However,,all too often those 
-v^o agree with this position believe that rural development is deyelop- 
menl and profit for l^e privileged few, -rather than for the citizenry 
asawhole. ' r- i? 

Development is seen as biggeyuiMDetter prices for the big farmer 
and producer, and nothing, absolMffely nothing, for the small farmer 
and jiroducer, not to mention the^farmworker, whose only role is^s^n 
bymany as to make someone else rich. /^*"' 

It must be remembered that the problem of the cities and^jtol 
areas in general is not the continued outmigration of tW pr]|jHBed 
few, but of the many rural people who agribusiness and GovelSrnent 
continue to drive from the land. It is these people who, by the hundreds^ 
of thousands over the years, have gaused the present urban situation 
and whoj in turn, are now ^ving rise to our renewed interest in the 
miral. They therefore must be included in Government's plans and 
decision for rural development. 

The Community Development Corporation is, of course, one way 
that the people St) far left behind can become actively involved in 
planning for their own future. Government must seek out the Repre- 
sentatives of these people as well as the traditional local officials and 
business leiaders for programs with a high degree of potential for gen- 
erating income^producing activity. 

If real and creative programs are to come to rural areas, they can- 
not be brought from the outside. They must spring from the will and 
enthusiasm of the rural people themselves. Tne canned program ap- 
proach must be put aside ; only then can rural communities begin, with 
governi^ent assistance, to plot'a course out of poverty.^ \/ 

You had mentioned, Senator Stevenson, specific technical assistance 
--^-programs. One program wa3 the Southern rural project, not to mention 
the national sharecroppers fund, and this project operated statewide 
, in Georgia and was a program which worked in this direction, but 
^ only to see the rug pulled out from under it, just as it was be^ning 
to produce signs of real rural community development. 

Newburke is a design for a new town and industrial park in Burke 
County, Ga., whi<Jh the southern rural project was largely respon- 
sible for developing. Work is now underway on the housing- there. As 
indicated in this !Newburke report— now. Senator, here is what you 
had termed promising ventures that Geoffrey Faux had mentioned 
when he gave his report. 

Senator Stevensok. The Newburke report will be entered in the 
recordr ^ ^ V 

(The information referred to follows:) - 
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Credits 

Planning and Design Team: Research, 
planning and design studies for NewBurke 
were prepared by graduate students In 
Architecture and Planning. Georgia Institute" 
of TechnQlogy. IVlostafa Howeedy, Fred 
Osgood and John Stanford; graduate 
students in Urban IDesign. Ghassan Azar, 
Vinod Bhatia. Daniel S. Chang, James Ku, 
Paulina Lin and Paul Yen; graduate students 
in Architecture. Amall T. Connell, Associate 
Professor of Urtran Design; critic. 





Technical advisory: William H. Peace III. 
Project Director, Southern Rural Project; of 
the National Sharecroppers Fund; W. Don 
Blood, Resource Director. Southern Rural 
Project of the N.S.F., Atlanta. Ga.; Hubert 
Thomas, Housing Consultant. Florida. 

Editorial assistance: Claire Brown, 
Assistant Director of Research. Southern 
Rural Project of the N.S.F., Atlanta, Ga. 
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WhatbNoMfburke 

NewBurke NewTown is a planned 
community of two^ thousand modem homes 
arranged into small neighborhoods centered 
around playgrounds and ringed by green grass 
and trees The neighborhoods themselves are 
Ued together by footpaths and bike trails and 
cluster around a town center, a shopping 
center, a lake and the expanded campus of 
BoggsAcadenly/Community College. Nearby 
is the NewBurke Industrial Park, 

Is this a super developer s dream 
development? It could be. but actually it is a 
working plan designed to hold together and 
• reshape one of Georgia's most beautiful and 
potentially productive county areas. Burke 
County, in the easternmost part of central 
Georgia, is the State's largest county It is 
also one of the poorest: 



People Le«v« tho Land 

Burke has traditionally relied dn cotton, 
com and soybeans for its source of income In 
the past, the county always had ample labor 
to work its many farms, but during the past 
thirty years the number of working farms has 
dwindled; farm jobs are now at their k3west 
number ever, Tractors have replaced nwles 
and modern machines have replaced men, 
women and chtWren farm workers. 

Most of the people between the ages of 
eighteen and forty five have been leaving. 
Some have nroved to nearby Waynesboro and 
Augusta: some have moved to Atlanta or into 
adjoining states; others have moved north. 
Today. Burke County has a lot of people under 
eighteen and over fifty and not many 
in between Those who stay behind 
sometimes find seasonal work Those who 
work m Waynesboro make extremely tow 
wages, All in all. income is poor and the 
standard of living hi the county and ki the rural 
towns is mtoKiwI. evm for the rural south 
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WhyNewburke 

Why support this idea at alL one might 
ask. [t*s because this county needs new life, 
new force, imagination and vitality which the 
new community, enlivened by the interest of 
many county leaders, is providing The land 
proposed for the larger NewBurke townsite is 
located approximately ten mites west of 
Waynesboro, the county seat Boggs 
Academy, an enlightened, privately sponsored 
high school attended predominately by young 
wick men and women from all parts of the 
United States, adjoins the townsite. If these 
and other young, bright and vigorous high 
school graduates could find jobs and have 
decent housing in Burke County they wouW 
not leave. Jobs will help stop the out-migration 
of valuable wori^prs whose roots are in this \ 
land With dependable incomes, single ' 
persons and families will have the means and 
incentive to txjild homes and contribute their 
creative energies to their own community. 
Building NewBurke is needed, is 
socialogically sound and economically 
important It is a reclafming of the land and its 
dignified heritage 
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Four Growth Phases Plsnned 

The planned growth stages include not 
only the construction of streets and the 
buiWing of houses, but also the provisions for 
jobs and municipal 'serviceo The total growth 
period.will span somewhere between twelve 
and twenty years During this time eighty 
percent of the families will l)e aWe to buy their 
homes and twenty percent will rent Housing 
will be available at different price levels and 
will accomnrKxiate a wide range of tastes 
NewBurke and its industnal park will provide 
about fifty percent of the jobs hekl by town 
residents. Other NewBurkeworkers will farm 
and commute to lobs at other locations 
Within the next twenty years NewBurke will 
develop stronger economic ties with a • 
growing Augusta and with other urban units 
throughout the region . 



Phase I: Sstttetmnt 

The SettlenrHjnC Phase of NewBurke will 
take about five years to complete Initially, 
two hundred and fifty homea will be built 
Included will bet wo, three, fo^r. and five 
bedroom houses which the Farmers Home 
Administration has agreed to help finance 
Construction has already begun on the first . 
increment of twenty two houses 

Uuring this phase, one hundrcd jobs will 
bciiiade available in NewBurke The Industrial 
Developn^ent Oivisicn of Georgia Institute of 
Technology and the Central Savannah River 
Area Planning and Development Commission 
arc already committed to this objective 

The agriculture supportive businesses of 
seed packing, vegetable crating and crate- 
making will eonrw first Also planned for this 
pliase IS the nucleus of a shopping center 
consisting mainly of convenience stores A 
volunteer fire Ijrigado wiil be organj<rcd and a 
taxi/shuttle service, now based in 
Waynesboro> will open a branch o\)cratm 
in NewBurke 
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Phase II: Community 

. The community phase is also planned for 
achievenrient within a three to five year i)eriod 
The number of homes will increase to 500. 
amJ as more factory units locate in tlie 
industrial park, jobs will increase to 
around 850 

A start toward the creation of a lake for 
irrKjation. water supfMy. boating, fishing and 
aesthetic enjoyment will be made during this 
phase The Army Corps of Engineers is 
checking the fe||ib*!ity of a dam across 
Beaver Dam Creek as {)art of its 
recomnrwndations for improvements within 
the Briar Creek watershed. L.and along the 
lakeshore will be allocated for community 
parks and neighborhood playgrounds will 
be provided 

At this ume the first elementary school 
will fje iHHlt High School students not 
attending Bog<;is Academy will bus to schools 
in the county Tl)c shopt)ing center vvill double 
in SI^e. the taxr/shuttle ofx^ration will evolve 
into a bus system, ami tlie basic utilities 
systems will be completed NewBurkcwill 
elect Its first mayor 
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PhaMnf:V«hH|(i 

An adchtkxial 500 houses wtN be erected 
ckjriog this time, mcfudmg NewBurke's first 
)ow rent apartments. New industries kKatini^ 
in the town's industrial park wiH be ab(e to 
take advantaQe of job orientation and training 
programs offered through the expanded 
programi^ and f acilftiee of Bogge Academy/ 
Community CoNege Basic and general 
e^ucatjonai coursee wM also be offered for 
adults Some 450 new jobs wiK be developed 
during this phase. 

The sdGond elementary school wtK be 
bmlt. and wortc wiH begin on a civtc center 
bu«lding to houee viNaoe/town govemnrwnt 
functions A local constabulary wiN be ihrttated 
The shopping center wiH expand to provide 
more choce and in town empkjyment, A 
branch of a department store wiM open m 
NewBurke as the viUage becomes the canter 
of economic activity for surroondmg farm 
settlements ^ 
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Phase IV: town 

The end of the town phase (three to five 
ye^s) will see close to 1 0.000 persons living 
in dpproxtmately 2000 honrws and 
representinf) a wide range of income levels. 
About 700 people will be working at plants in 
the NewBurke industnal park. Others will be 
employed os the park expands. NewBurke will 
have a total of four elementary schools and 
also a community library, A municipal sports 
park will be conDpleted, and a town wide 
recreation program will be in operation at this 
time Boggji Community College will offer a full 
' scale program of day and night course in 
specialized educatjon as well as conventional 
curricula. A regular fire department will be 
created. The shopping center will now include 
a public health center and some professional 
offices. Discussion by local citizens will center 
around the possibilities of building a 
community hKjh school 
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SecuriB the Land. 

NewBurke needs land bankers? It needs . 
Visionary fundino^nstitutions. corporations, 
foundations and individuals to landbank 
NewBurke's destiny The land must be bounht 
now. while it is still inexpensive The land must 
be held for the people of NewBurke. who will 
ultimately buy it back for development of 
their town 



LowRisk 

This IS alow risk venture and a tax 
shelter for the landtxinker It is a high yicki for 
the community of man It is good land, it will 
not lose its value The peof)le of NewBurke 
must be assured that the land will be available 
whes It is needed Until that time, it can be 
teased to the Eastern Georgia Farmers 
Cooperative for farming 

F acts figures and public support, clearly 
demonstrate the energetic effort the people 
of NewBurke are making toward solving their 
^ own problems They have formed the 
' NewBurke Housing Corj)oration, a non profit 
organization maile up of people from all walks 
of life black/white, oki/young.affluent/fKJor. 
the powerful and the (xiweHess They may not 
have muchmeans, but tficy have a (Jeep faith 
in tlieir fellow man and devote themselves 
untiringly to self betterment and the future 
Tfie Uniteti Presbyterian Cfiurch of the U S A. 
has joined with the people of NewBurke by 
jMVKiing tlie first buildmg block, a t?71 acre 
parcel of land near the middle of the towiisite 
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Won'tYouBflilVlext 

Won't you be the next landbanker or 
industn^lly interested investor in NewQurko 
NewTown'? Please write for a technical 
t)er5i)ectus base(i on research ami planning 
done for the N^wBurke Housing Corporation 
and the Southern Rural Proiectby the 
Graduate Program m Urban Design. School of 
Architecture and Planning. Georgia Institute 
of Tetihnology It will give you a complete 
picture of the NewBurke NewTown concept- - 

Please address inquires to any of the following 
Or Calvin Thornton 
NewBurke Housing Corporation 
c/o Boggs Academy. Keyesville, Ga 3081 G 
404554 9182 

Mr JanDes Pierce 
Executive Director 
NatKXial Sharecroppers Funb 
1 346 Connecticut Avenue. N W 
Washington DC- 20036 
POP 659 5600 
Mr Don Blood 

c/o Eastern Georgia Farmer's Cooperative 
PO 00x35 

Waynesboro. Ga 30830 
404554 5993 

Or 

PQ Box 569 
Atlanta, Georgia 30301 
404872 8902 
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, Mr. Peace. New Burke, it is estimated, ivilV generate almost $100 / 
milhon of economic activity injfelig^area in which it is to be built oVer 
the next 12 to 20 years. '-"-"^^^'^ 

One thing that has to be pointed out is that once the Govermn^it 
makes a commitment to rural development it ja\ust be a long-tem 
commitment as opposed to short term, and tMt is, the Government 
.cannot put m a few dollars and expect like overnight results and thfl*' 
^*(pnd of thing. ^ ^ 

Now, we believe, for example, the rural Cooperative movement 
promises very, very much in the way 6t soub,d rural development, and 
yet, it is constantly met^by hostile Golremment forces. 

At a time when eveiyone ia vitally concerned with our economy and 
uiflation, the Office of Economic Opportunity is about to spend almost • 
$400)000 of tile taxpayers' money for a study on the viability of co- 
operatives. Cooperatives have been employed for generations, not 
only m this country, but all over the world as a means through which 
peOT)le can work together to solve their e^^ 

Yet, OIKI) is taMng vitally ne^^ 
into another study and evaluation of tne problems of rural people. 

What we need now is Government support, not ajialysis. 

That concludes my statement. / 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you^ Mr. Peace. ^ ; 

We have heard today, and did yesterday, too, testimony that 
the cooi>erative movement in this country is the real alternative to 
the continued dehumanization of life in rural America and in ur'ban 
America. 

1 would like to get down to some specifics now to try to develop somi» 
idea as to how best the Government can help realize this alternative, / 
Some of the testimony has, as Father* McKnight suggested today, 
indicated that one of the initial needs is to simply identify the labor 
intensive areas that do give the small farmer la chance to compete in 

, the marketplace. 

We heard yesterday a;bout zucchinis and strawberries. Today we ' 
heard about cucumbers and okra. What Mnd of work is going on, ' 
by Government, by sharecroppers, and by other institutions, to help ^ 
ia6nti:h' these labor intensive areas that do give the small farmer a 
chanceilsanything really being done? . v 

Mr. Pierce. Mr. Chairman, the National Sharecroppers Fund, f or • 
a number of years, has done intensive studies on* that. Last year ive 
picked two of the areas. Now the reason we picked two is that we\ 
simply only had enough money to serve two <areas, but out of hun- , 
dreds of areas that we know of— and I am sure hundreds that we don't : * 
know of — we picked two areas to develop these two cooperatives. 
It was an experimental thing, a pilot opemtion. One, fecause of thei^ 

. desite to go into the fresh market, we developed a cooperative for fresh 
vegetable market. Because of their desire m the other areas, we de- 
veloped markets and gave technical assistance in processed vegetables, 
vegetables that would go into freezing plants andcamning plants, and : 
in neither place did we experience any labor problem at all: tlmt is, 
there were so many people unemployed, so many people in the small 
towns who had been drivep, from the farm, so many young people w^o ^ . 
wOuld have gone to Baltiiiore or Washington or Philadej|)hia looking 
for jobs durmg the summer if we had not been there, there was just 
no labor problem at all. 
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There have been some studies, but not the kind of study that needs 
to be made and I don't know who could afford it, other than Govern- 
ment. : 

Senator Stevenson. Are the land-grant colleges doiiig anything, so 
fai^ias you Imow, to help identify these areas ? 

Mr. PiERCB. Not in a single case have we been able to go to a land- 
grant college send say, "Where is a farmer who needs help." They donjL 
know where they are and they don't care where they are and they doiff 
help. 

\ I was talking to a black county agent the other day in a county we 
know and have identified the people and put him to work, but he 
didn't know where they were. We asked) "Why didn't you 6top here 
and here, and here on the way out to the big farmer's place, and ask 
what you could do for them." 

"There is nothing you can do for them," he said. "They might as well 
leave and go on to cities and get a job. They are going to starve to 
death, otherwise." , . 

/ Father MoKnight* Because there has been so little research done, 
the federation has been successful in getting 1,100 acres of land and 
setting up a;^ research training center m Sumter County, Ala., where 
we hrfve hired several horticiSturists to do research to try to identify 
those areas with the small resources we have. 

We have also been trying to encourage some of the land-grant col- 
leges, but as of yet, there has been no ma j or movement. 

Senator Steevenson. Nothing, so far as you know, is being done by 
the Department of Agriculture to help ? 

Father McKnight. No. / 

Senator Steyensok. What about the farmers' organizations? . 

Father. MoKNiGHtr* They, are all concerned with agri-buSiness, .not 
with the small farmer. 

Mr. Pierce. In marketing, probably the most vital phase of this kind 
of movement — ^you know it does no good to teach a man how to grow 
cucumbers or carrots if you can't market it. ' 

- The sole comments we got from the State Marketing Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, or anybody was, "Go see a broker. See if you 
can get a broker who will handle it." 

Senator Stevenson. Do you know of any States that are providing 
any assistance or conducting any research on this question of identi- 
fying and helping develop labor-intensive crops? 

Mr. Pierce. I Imow of not a single one. My organization knows of 
none. " ' ■ ^; 

Senator Stevenson. You said, Mr. Pierce, that there is not a labor 
shortage. I guess we are all aware of that fact. There is a labor surplus. 
But there is a shortage of managerial skills, isn't there? Is anybody 
offering any help to develop and furnish the skills with which to get . 
the cooperative movement going in the country^ as far as you know? 

Mr. Pierce. Except for a few grants from private foundations and 
the small amount of work that we in the federation can do, I don't 
kixow of a single governmental organization. 

Senator Stevenson. When you say govemmental organizations, you 
are including the local units of government t(5o ? 

Mr, Pierce. That is right. : ' ' ■ ' 

Senator Stevenson. The land-grant colleges? ' 
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Mr. Pierce. That is right OEO has done a little managerial fund- 
ing to pay. the managers' salary, but nothing to train the man how 
tql)e a manager. I know of a few co-op managers paid by OEO, but 
that is no help at all unless they are trained to go on to management. 
Nothing is bemg done. 

Senator Stevenson. You mentioned marketing. I am not so young 
that I can't recall farmers markets across the country. I travel arounq 
now and I don't even see many of the old stands you used to see by 
the road where the fanner <!ouid directly market some of his produce. 
^ What is happening to that direct form, of marketing by farmers? 

. Mr. FiEiicE. Marketing now, fresh vegetables in particular, has 
become very, very sophisticated'. I jyill give you an example: A farm-^ 
er in Halifax Cqunty, Va., will grow cucumbers and sell to Safeway. 
He processes it and sells to Safeway in Washington, D.C. It moves 
back to Richmond from Washington and comes out of there in a 
refrigerated truck and is put otit for sale in South Boston, which is 
the largest town in Halifox County. Tliat cucumber goes from the 
farm in Halifax County to Washington to Riclimond and back to 
Halifax, but we do not sell a. single cucumber to a; city in the county. 

Senator Stevenson. I have something more than a sneaking sus- 
picion that the consumer is getting pretty fed up, too, with the quality 
of the produce he ends up buying in the stores, and the price he pays 
for all that transportation. 

And additionally j that cucumber, aft^r it has traveled around the 
east coast, and also the tomato or other vegetables that are grown, are 
not fit to be eaten. ' . 

Why can't' cooperatives get into the direct marketing of good, fresh, 
farm produce, or are they? . 

Mr. Pierce. They are trying to, but they get no assistance from any 
of the governmental programs to set up this kind of a marketing pro- 
gram. It is very exi)ensive to do and you are competing not with just 
ai^ribusiness, but with the whole governmental structure when yo|i 
try to bust that market. v 2 

We threw away cucumbers and squash from 'our processing line, be- 
cause Safeway or someone wouldn't buv it, but when they made the 
trip we are talking about and came back, the ones they did buy, they 
looKed not nearlv as good as tlj^ ones we were throwing away. 

Marketing Isn't that easy. Now, in processing, you can come to a di- 
rect contact with a buyer to buy in bulk. 

Don, in the cooperative in Burke County, sold thousands and thou- 
^nds of bushels directly from the co-op to, I believe it was. Southern 
Frozen Foods and some others in prdt^ssing. But the j^roRt in pro- 
cessed foods does not go to the farmer. It goes to the processor. 

Mr. Wilson. Another problem you liave is a man on each end. A lot 
of our stuff gets dumped because we can't afford to have a guy in the 
' marketplace to examine the produce when it comes in. They tell us 
they dumped it because it wasn't graded properly or somethin^f. It was 
dumped because we couldn't afford to send someone all over the coun- 
try to places where we were sending the food. 

■ ^ Father McKnioht. I deal with that question myself as the execu- 
tive director of the federation, and I have been working the last 2 weks 
trying to gather together some economists to help us try to come up 
with a marketing plan for the co-ops ; and there is a sentiment in some 
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of the northern cities to collaborate in trying to develop such a market- 
ing mechanism. 

We are working on it, but the resources and what not still are not 
tJiere and we are hoping that by the end of the year we will have some 
development in that direction. 

^ Senator Stfatensox. Have you sought Oovemment help for market- 
ing? • ^ 

, Father McKnight. We have, but liave not received too much. The 
experience I had with the Farmer Cooperative Service was that I went 
to them asking for assistance in training and management and they 
told me, (to to a foundation ajid try to get some money to *do it." 
1 'Si^^i^^ Stevenson. Can you tell us a little bit more about the credit 
(limculties of cooperatives? I mean cooperatives in every step of the 
way from the farmers to the processor to the market* Credit availabil- 
ity has come up time and again as one of the problems in cooperatives. 

How difficult IS It to get credit and if something should l>e done to 
make credit cheaper and more readily available, what should be done? 

Mr. 1 lERCE. I thmk clearly what you need is some kind of develop- 
mental bank or possibly involvement of SBASnlxj this field. Now 
cooperatives ]ust are not eligible for all practicaFprposes for these 
kinds of loans. When we started last year, we asked for certain 
amounts of money for specifics equipment and supplies by using title 
111~A money and they said it was closed down, it was frozen. 

_lhere was no money available. Individual farmers find it most 
dillicult to get loans and get it processed and get the money in time 
to do anytlimg with it. Sometimes they do get the loan, but it is for 
next year or a year from the time you apply until you get it, so it is 
very little help. x ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Wilson. The majority of people we are working with cannot 
hnd a Government program that they fit into, no category they fit 
mto. They can't buy a house with an FHA loan because tliey don't 
have any money in the first place. 

If a guy has $300 a year income, nobody is going to give him credit. 
The same thing is true with the expert in the field of economic develop- 
ment and they raised questions as to this is not a sound economic ven- 
ture. It IS not a sound economic venture to them bef ause it is not going 
to create an abundance of capital, but we consider any profit as l>eing 
an abundance of capital. ' 

We haven-t had a profit before and it doesn't bother us. The only 
thing we. are trying to do is generate more income than what the 
cat made last year. 

If he didn't make anything last year, it doesn't make anv difference 
what Im makes this year unless he^ makes more. You can't get credit 
with nmhing. It is possible for the banks to back a farmer in Halifax 
on the tobacco crop, but the guy from the bank will be in the market 
the day he sells that crop to collect all his money back, you see. He 
still doesn't make any money. He plants the crop and comes ut) with 
maybe $:iOO or $300 credit and that is all he can receive. 

Mr. VxmcE. When oiir farmers in Halifax went to banks and FHA 
to lx)rrow money to raise cucumbers, squash, and peppers tliis year, 
they were not only denied the money, but told to knock off the non- 
sense and forget it and plant the tobacco and they would loan money 
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on the tobacco. They would not loan money on anything other than 
tobacco in Halifax County. 

Senator Stevknson. Father McKnight, you mentioned the rural 
development bank* How successiul is that type of organization?. 

Father McKnight. It was just in July that we finally got the 
bulk of close to a million dollars. 

Senator Stevenson. Did the million dollars come if oii)i the sale of 
shares of stock in the bank? 

Father McKnight. Shares and debenture bonds, right. And it is too . 
early yet to say how effective, but at least we are in the business. Well, 
it is not too early. We had one example of a co^op ,that in the past had 
not done too well, mainly because its source of financing was the 
Farmers Home Administration, and for the first year the Fanners 
Home Administration lent the money, but they only gaye the co-op 
money for land and equipment, but no operating funds. And needless t<> 
say, the co-op got into serious trouble with its members dealing with 
sweet potatoes becaiise the co-op, not having operating money, took 3 
. or 4 months to pay farmers who generally get paid within 3 or 4 days, 
with the result tliat m^any of the meml)ers deserted. 

It was not until the end of the second season that the co-op was suc-^ 
cessful in getting operating funds from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and last year, through tlie Southern (/00i>erative Development 
Fund they were able to give tihiem ample sufficient operating f imds so 
that they were relatively successful. 

Mr. Wilson. What we have b^n doing over the last 2 or 3 years is 
cleaning up the mess that OEO makes. We spend our money trying to 
clean up the mess they make. They give somebody—which is criminal, 
and you know. Senator^ and I know, it is criminal to give someone 
$30,000 and tell them to go out and develop a co-op and out of that 
they send you a $1S,000 a year cooperative manager, which comes out 
of that $30,000, so you know, it is really criminal to do that to people 
and then peoi)le are sitting there talking about we are developmg 
economic programs and they don't have any money to develop an eco- 
nomic program with. They don't have any capital or anything* 

So what we have to do is come along and say "Well, we have to find 
money to do other things with.'' So, it is really not helping anyl>ody the ^ 
yrny the operation is working at present, essentially through the OEO. 

Father IVIcKnigiit. You sTiouid keep in mind that cmlit in itself is 
not sufficient unless it is tied in with management assistance, training 
assistpmce, and marketing. It has to be a package. Otherwise,* the group 
is just going to get in trouble essentially because we are dealing with 
the poor farmer who has not had too much prior experience in large 
business. 

Senator Stevenson. This is as true in the cities as it is* in rural 
America. In some cases. 1 think the credit is more readily available 
than the managerial help is. At least I have found that to be the case in 
some cities. 

Mr. WirjHON. Senator, out of the reasons that credit is available like 
that is what happens is that people end nip taking your land. They 
give you a credit, but they take the land eventually. We have that 
problem in Georgia now. 

Senator Stkvknson. I was going to ask also if you could, from your 
own experience, expand ou what Mr, Faux said earlier in his testimony 
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about concentrations of land ownership in large, typically absentee, 
and oftentimes cor|>orate owners. 

Do you have anything to add to what he said about the apparent 
tendency toward growing concentration of 1-and ownership in a few 
powerful large owners? ' 

Mr. Peace. Senator, we have been trying for some time to just get 
basic information on how much land we were losing a year. It is esti- 
iimted that black farmers in the South are losing in the neighbor^ 
hood of 55,000 acres of land annually. 

Senator HrGiiES. Wliere is that ? 

Senator Stevenson. In the South? 

Mr. Peace. And the Southeast. 

Senator Httghks. The total Southeast? 

Mr. Pf^ACE. Yes. \ 

Father McKnight. In tlie last 15 years the black ownership of land 
has decreased from 12 million down to less than 7 million acres, a 
5 million decrease in less than the last 15 years. 

Mr. WiiiSON. Tlie only reason it hasn\ gone any further is because 
they can't search out tlie titles. A person goes to^ Chicago and they 
cant find him ?ind can't sell it without his permission. 

Senator Strvenson. What is bringing that about? Can you tell us 
a little more about what happens to the small black landowner, or 
farmer? ^ ' 

Mr. Pf*aoe. You have basically a problem of like the age of the 
average type black farmer; for example, which would be about 55 
years of age. Which means if he has children, they have already like 
seen the^ hardships his mother and father had and are probably now 
in the cities and just as poor in the cities as they were, incidentally, 
in their native area. Which means on the death of the farmer, then if 
the family is offered ft price for the laud, and all the children say, 
"Sure, we will sell l)ecause we need the money badly/' 

So they lose money on that kind of turnover and there is the taxes 
that eat up a lot of f)lack land and then there is like people lose land 
l)ecause there is not a clear title in the land and yearly, like this is the 
kind of thing that is happening. 

Kven when we put nuid in the soil bank sonietinies black land is 
lost. ^ 

Father McKNnniT. Or through loans. Say a $i2,000 loan on 100 acres 
of land and the farmer can't pav, he loses the 100 acres of land for 
less than $2,0(K). 

Mr, Pierce. In South (^arolina we are doiit^ a study, together with 
the Black Economic Research Council, in the* Sea Island area, the one 
that is l)etween (liarleaton and Savannah, Ga. That land at one time 
was all black-owned land right after the Civil War^. In fact, it was 
given to the blacks. There was no whites other than troops .allowed 
there. 

Over the years, because of no wills and l)ecause of deaths, that land 
now niay belong to 20, 30, or 50, or 100 ]>eople. It is virtually impos- 
sible to clear a title so. that you can build an FIIA house, or^the man 
can get a loan to raise a crop*' ^ . 

Now, if Hilton or some large organization wants one of those is- 
lands, they simply go in and buy the share of one of the people and go 
to the courthouse' and ask that that land Im put up for sale, and they 
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buy it at very cheap prices because that is the only way you can clear 
tiKe, through some kind of petition of sale: They are picking up thou- 
sands of acres of land in Sea Island which* was previously black 
owned. Land that could- be niada very productive for the people who 
live there. 

Mr. Bi^ip. Senator Ste^venson, I would like to add to this another, 
example in Georgia. "Working with the low-income people, I have 
found each vear that the Fanners Home Administration makes loans 
for equipment to thesfe farmers. They put up their land as securitv and 
in the last 4 years, not counting 1971, we have had crop failure due to 
a lack of moisture. 

When the Farmers Home Administration makes these' loan$, th^y 
are supposed to assist the.se farmers, and one of the things I have never 
figured out, with an engineering background in school, is why the 
Farmers Home Administration does not deal with these people with 
regard to irrigation. We know that an irrigation system can be put in 
for between $4,(K)0 or $5,()0(), but they loan him $6,000 or $7,000 for a 
tractor and other pieces of equipment whereby thev cannot meet these 
obligations to ret^ay this. loan due to moisture conditions and weather 
conditions, and I do not see this and I haven*t seen j^^he years^ that 
I have cxf)erienced working with low-income peopldPWP^ 

Going back to the Farmers Home Administration, pointing out one 
illustration, the local i>cople who are hired and paid for by taxpayeiS^' 
money arc not concerned. 

Senator SmENrsOK. Senator Hughes, do you have any questions? 

Senator HfoiiES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a number of 
questions. 

No. 1, what is a National Sharecroppers Fund, Mr. Pierce? Is it in 
the record as to what it is ? 
Mr. Pnsm^E. I don't think so. Senator. 

Senator Htjoiies. Could you tell us then for the record wliat it 
actually is? 

Mr. PiKRCE. It is a private organization who gets its money f roni 
individual contributions using-- — 

Senator Ht^onEK. How do you get the individual contribution ? Is it 
national mail solicitation? 

Mr. PiER(^E, Yes, sir. 

Senator Hvohks. Are you getting any foundation funds ? 
Mr. Pierce. I think we got $10,0(K) tliis year from the Norman Foun- 
dation. I believe that is the only one. 
Senator HroiiES. What is your annual operating capital ? 
Mr. Pierce. This year it was $750,000. 
Senator Hroiu^.'Nation wide? 
Mr* Pierce. Yes. 

Senator Huoiies. How many employees do you have ? 
Mr. Pierce. Nine. 

Senator HtroiiES. Nine employees. As I listened to your statement 
you have made two $100,000 loans to cooperatives. 
Mr. I*iERCE. Yes. 

Senator HraiiES. How many others ? 

Mr. Pierce. A $50,000 loan to the Federation of Southern Develop- 
ment Fund. $50,0<X) to the new community. 
Senator Hxroinfifl. How is your board of directors selected ? 
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Mr. Pnatci:. It is % self -perpetuating board of about 30 people, 
national in scope. Dr. Bcnjajnin Mays from Atlanta is chairmaji. It is 
rather a large board* Most t>f our money, though, goes into programs 
in the form of either loans or grants of technictSi assistance, very little 
is paid to staff. Very little to staff. 
Senator Hughes. What is your salary a year? 
Mr. PncRCE, $20,000. . • 

Senator HtTGUES. Plus expenses and travel? 
Mr. PiERCB. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hughzs. •Are there other higher paid officials in the 
organization? 
Mr. Pierce. No> no, they are all $12,000. 

Senator Hughes. I am trying to get into the record what'you are and 
' how you operate. How do you make a decision on a loan as to who you 
will help oi* won't help ? 

Mr. Fierce. Well, the^ people who desire help request it from the 
National Sharecroppers Fund and the board annually allots its money 
to those who request help. 

Senator Hughes. How many blacks are on the board ? 

Mr. Pierce. A majority. I don't know. 

Senator Hughes. You don't know how many ? 

Mr. Pierce. No J I don^. ^ ^ 

Senator Hughes. How often does the b^ard meet ? 

Mr, I^mMjB. Twice a year. Father McKnight is <m 

Do you know how inany blacks are on theooard ? 

Father McKnigift, No. 

Senator Hughes. It is a complement that you don't know. I am not 
being critical. I am just wondering what the percentage makeup ia. 
Do you have other minority group representation on the board f 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. 

Senator Hughes. How many whites are on the board? Can you tell 
me that? 
Mr, Pierce. I am sorry, I don't know. 

Senator Hughes. I am trying to show the board is a fair representa- 
tion ^of the people you are involved with. Are the cooperatives you are 
dealing with generally a minority population? 

Mr. PiERCB. Right now they are. However, we have supported and 
are continuing to support two or three cooperatives in Appalachia in 
tlie mountains and one in Georgia, a handicraft co-op that is predomi- 
nantly white. Most are predominantly black. We have very little, other 
than studies, going on m the Southwest. We would like to get more in 
that area, but we don't at the present time. It is an old organization, 
Senator. It was started by Eleanor Roosevelt and people like that back 
in the middle 1930's when the sharecroppers were l)eim; driven off their 
land as a result of Agriculture Department policies of crop reductions. 

Senator Huohes. Two of you mentioned capital for regional banks 
for cooperatives. Both Father McKnight and you, Mr. Fierce, men- 
tioned a regional bank. What did you have in mind? 

Father McKnight. Well, I know with the Southern Cooperative 
Development Fund, the whole concept of it is based upon actually 
the bank of cooi)eratives. Actually the way tliey got started back in 
the early lOSO'S, they got started with Government help, and since then 
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they have been able to generate equity on the i>art of the farmers so 
. tliat now they are owned by the middle-class farmers. 

Senator HtroHES. You were thinking of the same typj^ of thing" ? 

Father MoKnioht, Right, and hoping that this Southeni Coopera- 
tive Development Fund can develop into such a bank for cooperatives 
in the South. 

Senator IlroHES. Two percent of it is Federal money, is that right?, 
' Father McKniout. No, the only Federal money we have received 
is we have reciiived some money from OEO. 

Senator IltroMES. I understand you haven't received any, but is that 
what you want? 

Mr. PiRRCB. I would say 1 percent money. 

Senator IIuohes. That would be better. 

Mr. Pierce. But just money is whafrwe need. It does cost $50,000 or 
$60,000 or $100,000 to doveloj;) a cooperative, So they can serve 300 
or 400 i>eople^ but it is a small investment when you consider the kind 
of money being 3|)ent. 

If we could get a guaranteed loan of $250 million, I am. sure we 
could serve quite a few i)eople. . . 

Senator IItjohes. How many? 

Mr. PiKROK. Fifty thousand. More than that. 

Senator HtroHES. In how many States? 

Mr. PiDRCE. Throujrhout the country.' 

Senator IItjowes. The same programs you are working on there, 
will they apply in the northern lialf of the United States? 

Mr. Pierce. Very mudi so. There are areas in Peni^ylvania I know 
from recently discussing this with a director who I know, that des- 
perately need a co-op. 

Senator IltroHEe. Tou are not relying on a yeer-mund growing 
seaaon for succeee? 

Mr. Pierce. No; wo don t need it. 

Senator Hugiies. You can operate on a 4-month growing season? 

Mr. Pierce. Very well. And the facilities then can l)e used for a 
great many things. I^t me give you an example* The facilities that 
wo use for processing during the year oould easily be uned during 
the winter to make the cmtm that coet us 50 cents a piece. Tliey could 
be stored in that facility. Pooi)le could l>e employed making the 
crates that the produce would go into in the spring. There are many 
tilings. 

Senator IlroHEs. Do you have a broad base supix>rt in the regions 
you are operating of the i)ooij fanners ? 
Father McKnioht. Ifcfuiitely. 

Senator IltroiiEs. Or is there a competitive attitude between your 
organization and the farmers? 

Father McKnxout. Tlie Federation of Southern (Vx)i)eratives is a 
meml)er8hip organization of these cx>-oi)e. 

Senator IltTonEs. I understand, Btit that doesn't eliminate compe*i- 
tivences. 

Father McKnioiit. No; but they have l>een working together m far. 
Senator IltroHEa. In fact, co-ops have driven people out of basineee : 
is tliat right? 
Father McKnioht. Yes. 
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Senator Huqhbs. Are you driving people out of businees in your 
co^rative? 
Father McKnight. No, 

Senator Hitghe8. I lived in a oo-op town in u co-op State and I 
am a wholehearted supporter of cooperatives. Don't take the question 

bedng antagonistic, i am trying to clarify the record, if I can, on 
the broad base support you have in the regions whore you are actually 
working, developing, and financing cooperatives. 

Is it jg^erally acceptecl? 

Mr. Pim^. fej tlie f aiiner or by the i)ower st ioictur^^^ 
Senator UtioiiES. The farmer 'i 
Mr. l^iKRCB* Oh, sure. 

Fatiier McKnioht. It is not. al wavs acc^pt^ by the city^athers^ 

Senator HtiOHEa. No; well, what is their attitude? Wliat is the 
attitude of the large farmer, the successful farmer, tlie guy with 1,000 
acree of land who Im bought out all of iium properties you are 
talkmg aJ>out? , ^ V _ 

Father M(?Kni(iht. Antagonistic But we have one co-op that this 
year for the firs* time really sold a large <iuantifcy of seed a;id fertilizers 
and the competitor owns the proi)erty m^xt door to the facility and 
within 2 feet of the building of the co-op put up a fence in order to try 
to stifle the comt>ctition. 

Idlings like that, I think, are jtist typical of what has hapi)ened or 
the opi>06ition that the various co-ops have faced. 

Senator HiKaiKS, Do you see a restriction on the nature of businees 
that you .want to get into in the co« op venture ? 

Father McKnigut. No. 
^ Senator HtJGn>:8. You u^ant to operate grocery stores, filling sta- 
tions, sell fertilizer, in other. words^ you wanl!%o have u complete cycle 
of operation for life suppf>rfc^ — . 

Mr. PxKRcE. If tliat is i>oesible, 
• Senator IlroaES. It is |K)esible, but you would have to overcome the 
opposition frmn the loc4»l AMA. 

Mr. PiERCK. One of tlu^ big iwhIh is health seryice. 

Senator IlfcuiKH. You are going to have to get into health service. 
That \vas one of the nmsons I mentioned that. You tire building satel- 
liti^s with u conndete supj[)<)rtivi'^operation, but if you have good hous- 
ing without nvKlical s<Tvice, it isii problem, 

Mr. PKACK.*This is a pix)blenx that almost like defies descrijition, be- 
cause^ even if wo get (Tovernment supiK)rt and the money |liat is needed 
to bring into \mng an adequate hwltli care pmgram lii a rural area, 
then* is tremendous oppositicm on the imrt of local medi(»al people to 
any type of program coming from the outside. They have the power 
to successfully bloi*k these problems. 

Now, they an^ in some kind of like island unto thems(4ves where 
they are tlu^ law and can say, *'This pix>gmm can come in and that 
cannot.-' 

In Burke County, (ta,, w(*. were successful in getting the inducement 
and backing of tlie Medical Collegie of (teolgia in supporting a pro.^ 
gram that would si^rve a two-county area. Hi^vki local doctors olociced 
that program. Money had l)een appix)pr5ated by IIEW for the pro* 
gram, million, and they blocked iUTluj called itsociaJistic. 
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Mr. Pierce. In Burke County, YO percent of residents of that 
county^ -are bkck. There is not a single black doctor in. thet county. I 
think it was six instead of seven doctors — white dodors t<;^lly— who 
blocked the comprehensive iiealth program for the rural residents for 
p^ple who may have never seen the inside of u doctor^s office, or cer- 
tainly when they go inside it is still on a segregated basis, 

Mr. Peace. They give the physcial ,with your clothes on. 

Senator HroiiES. Is there a national cooperative market ? 

Father McKkioht. Yes. 

Senator Htjohes. You are not a member of it ? 

Father MgKnioht* No. 

Senator HtJOHEg. Why not? 

Father McKniout. Mainly because there is a national for consumer 
goods and we arc too far out of their tra*de area. That is in Minn^ta 
and we are just too far away to deal with it. 

Senator HtroiiEs. Are j;^ou tliinking of forming a national marketing 
cooperative? You mentioned a need to control your own marketing 
facilities, the need to have the manpower to protect the delivery of ^ 
your goods. If shipment deliveries have to be delayed somewhere and 
the quality may be quest ionable^ who is going to bargain for you as 
to what you can sell that for ? 

You say you lose crops because of that, if I understand your testi- 
monv correctly. As a r^ult of that you have got to do something to 
develop the marketing capability. 

The point of my question is, are you developing a marketing co- 
operative? 

Fatlier M(*Kniuht. We are investigating to try to get the feasibility 
study done to do that, yes. We are moving in that direction. 

Senator IIuohes, I)o jou feel it is necessary to eventually do that 
rather than develop individual agents Or agency for marketmg? 

Father McKnioht. Definitely. 

Mr. Pierce. A rough study indicates it would cost slightly lees than 
a million dollars to market thejijoods of 100 southern co-ops, a million 
dollars that none of us have. Tiiat would be a market program with 
people on both sides, people at the co-op level to make sure it is 
properly processed and a i)erson at the selling level to make sure it is 
properly sold. It would cost about a million dollars. None of us has 
that. 

Senator HraiiES. How many black farm families have been driven 
from the land iu the same period of years you were talking about? I)o 
you have that information m this l)ook? 

Mr, Peace. Yes, that is found in Mr. Pierce's report. 

Mr. Pierce. In 1950 there were 560,000 black-operated farms. Today 
there are 98,000. 

Senator HroHES. Tliat is farms. That doesn't include the number of 
people, does it? 

Mr. P iER(^E. Tliat is right. In that same period the total black fann 
l)opul»)tion fell from 3,158,000 to 938,000, over 2 million. 
Senator HranEs. Over 2 million drop. 

Mr. Pierce. Average annual lose was 10.5 percent black compared 
to 3.9 percent among whites. - 
Senator Iluoilni^ What was that again f 
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Mr. Pierce. 10.5 percent dropped in black families and 3.9 percent 
among wluto families. * & — 

Senator IlrGimfl. That is families. That is not people ? 
* a^'ASrf^^*'^' 7^^^ ppulation. The families went from 560:00G 
to y8,000 jpeople wecnt from 3 million to 1 million, and the avea:a«© 
of wSte «f l>^oi>le waa 10.5 i>ercent of black as compared toj.d 

' Senator HiHau:8. As far as I know there are only two black farm- 
ers in Iowa htate. That is all I am aware of, and I was Governor of 
my Mate for three terms. But I am not aware of more than two black 

' *^?^^^n"^ ^^'^^'^ "^^y ^ ii^^re, but I am not aware 

of It. 1 he cost of operating has just completely driven those who 
were fahners out of the farming business entirely. 

Mr, Pierce. You see, Senator, the thing that a small farm family 
could grow 13 the thing he can't market individually. You can -make 
a lot of money on live acres of cucumbers. You can make $600 or $T00 
an acre and that is good income and a family can harvest that alone, 
but he cant market It by himself. 

Senator IlrouKH. I)o you have any projected cost as to the differ- 
ence in supporting a rural family on the fann and what we are sup. 
portmg them with on welfare in the city ? 

Mr. vViLScw. We don't have the figures, Senator. 

Senator IlronES. We could probablv very well pay the farmer 
a^^Jjhing, buy Ihiu the farm and support your co-op. 

Mn WitsoK. Yes, and then send all the kids to college. 

Senator IlroHES. In 10 years of 8Upi)()rting a family of five in 
JSew 1 ork ( ity or Ikfeton, we could buy tlie farm, give it to you, and 
send your children through a»hool, couldn't we i 

Mr. Wilson. That is right. 

Mr. Pu:rce. For $30,(HK) a farmer in Halifax ('ounty, Va., can buy 
50 acres of land, new tractor, a tru<*k, and build him a house. For 
¥f}0,(K)f) and he is in business. 

Senator nrGiu>4. Then when his kids walked out the do<ir ftiere 
wouldn t Ik? a dope pusher in the yard. 

Mr, Pierce. $30,<JOO on welfare wouldn^t go very far in Xew York 
(^ityv 

Mr. Peace. Of coui*se the out migration trend is continuing. It has 
not tai>ere(l off as we were once led to In^ieve, since the <'ivil rights 
activity in the South occurred. We were led to k'lieve the great 
mignitioii out of the South to the North had tapered off, but new 
census ligures revealed this is not true. 

Senator Ilrc.iu^^. Witlumt belaboring this further, I would like to 
ask a couple of broad questions for correctional puriK>ses for the 
record, if 1 might. 

Any one of you can respond to them. l am not trving to restrict 
this in any way. ' *^ ^ 

• No. 1, unanimously you consider the farm programs in America 
during the hist 30 years to have l>een a dismal failure us far as the 
preservation of rural Americans who have had rural income, is thai 
correct? v 

Mr, Wn^N. Yes. 

Mr. PiEUCE. Right. 

Mr. Bl(X)d. YeSjSir. 
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Mr. Peace. Yes; that is right. 
Father McKnioht, Correct. 

Senator IItjghes. I)o you consider it is continuing to be a failure 
today As^far as our vxivaI agricultural projyrauis, they do not reach 
the people who represent or ai*o concerned with them. . 

Air. PiEHCE. Right. . 

Mr. Peace. Yes, sir. 

Father McKnight. Yes. 

Senator, IlrcaiES. If I understand the testimony correctly, you feel 
the rural progmms, the land-grant colleges, the research funds, and 
all are (lirectiHi at the large lando\^ner, successful, primarily whit<;, 
in America today ; is that correct ^ 

Father McKnight. Yes. 

Mr* PjEA(*E. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. Blood. Correct. - - 

. Mr, Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. PiEUCE. Tliat is not only tnie. Senator, but the last crop avail- 
able for mtensive lalmr is tobacco and tlu» day that harvester comes 
off that production line you are going to see hundreds of thousands of 
families leave immexliately l>ecause that is their only souive of income. 

The castOTn half of North CaiH>lina will kvcompletely inundat<Ml 
in just a i)eriod of 2 or ;$ yeai^ and this is also true of South Carolina, 
Virginia, and (Jeorgia. 

Senator Hoshes; Do you have an opinion or evidence to vSupport the 
fact that this has been in the best interest of the consumer in America ? 

,Mr» Pierce. None whatsoever. 

.Mr. Peace. It is not in the \mt interest if you put thousands of 
people out of work. 

Senator IlraiiEB. If I understand your testimonv as given to me, it 
has added to the welfare rolls, incnmsed welfam all jver the countiy, 
and reduced health caix>, education facilities, and everything else by 
the outmlgration of the rural poor to the cities. 

Mr. Wn^soN. It has added to the welfare it)lls, the crime rolls, and 
everything. One-of tlu* problems, Senator, is that in ruml (ieorgia, a 
kid will say, ^'Why should I stay in ruml Georgia, why shouldn't I 
move to New York ? At least I can hussle in New York and make a 
living. I C4m rob somelKxly or pimp souielKKly andt>make a living/' 

He can't do that in (ieorgia. So what hapi>ens is he goes whei'C^ he 
can do it . 

Mr. Peace. Recently (iovernor Jimmy Carter of (ieorgia ti^titied 
l)efore the hearing on "rural development in (ieorgia and he explaine^l 
that in (Jcorgia tlie greatest exi>oit was the young people and that had 
l>een the case and would conthme to be thecase imtil sulBcient attention 
was given to the needs in these areas. - 

Senator Hi (uieh. One linal (pM^stion along t Ins line: You have a gen^- 
eral (consensus, I imagine unanimous ugreenjent, that a totally new 
farm i>ix)gram aimed at rural American is necessary in this country ? 

Mr. Pieuce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wir^K. Correct. 

Father McKnkjiit. That is right. 

Mr. PiEm*E. Also vou want to absorb the people and not have them 
go to the cities and lie absorkd, but try to absorb them theiv. 
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Senator HiTGiiES. I don't think ^here is any question about wanting 
to absorb them in the cities. one has the answer to- the problems in 
major cities today, as far as Xhave been able to tell. 

Mr. Pierce. It can still be solved in the countryside if ' the Federal 
Government wants to. 

.-Senator Hughes. I think if I un ders^iidlbhe chairman correctly, 
^hen I asked you previously^and if not, I will ask it again— it wotild 
be helpful. to us as committee* members and those members of the sub- ^ 
committee not here and the full committee who will later have to be 
considering these matters, that primarily the fchairman has heard, and * 
I have heard a good portion, if you can give iis constructive sugges-^ 
tions of your major needs and direction in legislation that we can 
follow, . / 
Do you have that kind of capability ? 

Mr. Peace. I can offer one suggestion. Many times folks will talk 
about like letting it be done oh the locarievel, letting the local people 
dp it, as I think the present revenue plan is doing. We. have no objec- • • 
tion to this at alL We think' it is a good idea that local people make the 
determinatioii about the land of programs that come inta their areas. 

But in every instance, the people who have left the farms the people 
who^are contmuing tg leave, the low-income people, these people are * 
not included. Always the lo<!a«l officials or^busmess leaders are always 
that privileged few who areliot migrating out of l-ural areas and not 
going anywhere and unless the people who are subject to whatever » 
decisions come out of these bodies are given some decisionmaking and 
impetus in the planning of th^ ageas, nothing siibstantial is goipg to 
•change. ^ . . 

It IS going to wind up like the brand new urban renewal programs 
where everybody planned for the people who would be removed and 
consequently they were "removed" and nothing was done to accomp- . - 
lish the basic goals of urban renewal. " ' " • 

Mr. WiiiSOK. In regard to Federal legislation on housing, wages, 
and the total sj^ppe of people's lives, {hese people basically find them- 
selves left out in the iiiral areas. A pereon has to be realistic to the 
,inconie of what peopld are making. . . . 

If a person is making $300 a year and he wants a house, we have to . . 
find a way to 'build that house. We hav;e to find a'^ay in which he 
can remaiii on the land at his incohiejxs it is' now or figure out a way 
in which we can raise the income. 1^ have Jto figure out how we "are 
going to get uneniployment compensation for" farmworkers. 

;We have to,^ like Faux said in his testimony, keep title VII 
in the Economic Opportunities Act, which is a help. It will be of great 
help if it remains in the act. And we need something of that nature. . 

We need comprehensive legislation for rural housing, maybe some 
sort of way the Government can fluild housing in rural areas and sell 
it to the people •at a cost they can. afford. It is going to t-ake "revolu- / 
tionqxy ideas," and I said revolutionary ideas in guotes so that it won't 
be misconstrued, but it is going tq take revolutionary id^as. 

I thinjt one of the reaisons the (uties are in the trptible they aire to- 
day IS because we didn't look at it with different ideas and approaches 
and we cs^'tAise the same approaches in the niral are^s that we^have 
been usihg^and think that there is going to be^ change. .. - 
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Father M^jstight, Federal legi^ioriii^.tMnk with this 

{)roblem Jba^p have also an.outre^igh. It'is'hot just enough to pa^s . . ..... 
, ^aws, but/to provide the outreach capacity so that people who need. - 
VH^iiese slices can be educated. 

. I don't know hpWyou call do this in^legislation, though. It is so im- 
^ portant that the 'people who are going to implement the pro-am be 
' ®7"^B^^^^^^^^ purposes of the legislation, because in dealmg with 
the South, we have seen so many beautiful programs just frustrated at 
the bcal level,because the people who have to implement them are 
entirely antagonistic to the purposes of the legislation. • 

How you deal with this, I don^t know. 

Senator HuGinss. If you will permit me to interrupt you, I am go- 
ing to ask the chairman to leave tlie record open and put some of that 
responsibility back to you gentlemen here to sit down and write d o T Wi 
for us what you think you need. Maybe you can't tell'us how to do it. 
That is oui^ area of supposed expertise and resj)onsibility. But if you 
can at least give us an outlinevon paper .within the next couple of 
weeks-^you and yout board— J:hat would be helpful to us. 

Senator Stevensox. I think that is a soimd suggestion. These hear- 
ings, of course, will continue. The record can remain open. We wel- ' 
come such suggestions at any time. 

Mr. Pierce: We welcome the opportmiity. 

Senator Hughes. Wlien you have an annual meeting, what per- 
centage of your members show up ? 

Mr. Pierce.: Eighty percent, something Hke that. 

Senator Hughes. Are yjDu encouraging political activity of your 
membership in understanding how to become a part and deal Avith the 
establishment? 

Mr* Pierce. We are. This is difficult. A lot of our money comes under 
the Tax R^orm Act and is dediictible, but our -national sharecroppers 
fund is able to' deal with political action and legislation and lobby and 
the tax-deductible part of our organization is not. But we do have^n * 
arm that we can use to do that, iuid these three organizations that we 
represent, working do^y, together, I think, can come up Avith wjiat 
you are suggesting. / . 

I don't know how you solve the problem of out of over 4,000 county 
agents in the South, only three are black, that I know of. I don't know 
how you s6lv6 that. These are the people who wbuld normally adipinis- 
tertheldndof program we are t allangabout.7T ^ 

Senator Hughes. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions I 
•will ask now. I want to.exprqSs my appreciation to the witnesses for 
the help they have been to the subcommittee and the concern and inter- 
est you have shown in initiating the barings, which I think arfe needed 
in this coim£ry, and I certainly want to compliment you, Mr. Chair- . 
man, for taking ,the4iritT^ve in pursuing these things that are long 
overdue. 

Senator Sojbvenson. Thank you, Seimtor Hughes, and I am heart- 
eneni by your obvious concern and interest in these hearings and your / * 
active participation. , ^ ^ 

I have only one last question. It is argu^ by some that the continued 
. outmigration, the continued concentration of landownership, and 
mechanization httye led to ecgpomies so that in the end- the consumer 
• pays less in the store, / 

■ ^ : • ' ' • ^ - - 



. ,1s that as a general proposition a fair argument? Is it true? 

Mr. Wilson, I don't think so, ]VIr,^Chairmaii. I think that all we have 
to do is go to the Saf eways in Washington, D.C., and we can see that 
the consumer isn!t reaping any benefits from the new agribusiness com- 
plex that has developed in the country. - 

I think that the consumer is suffering more basically because of the 
fancy wrappings anij the fancy packagm^ and he pays fox the packag- 
ii^, the coupons, the saving stamps^ and all of the fringes that are 
added to that old process. He is paymg for that plus gettmg inferior 
products. 

Mr. Peace. Tlie only reason largo; farmers are abl(9 to drive small 
oiies out is because of the $71/^ billion a year coming from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture they can spend to make their operation more effi- 
cient and they can keep the small farmer from getting. 

'One county in Geor^a has an agent whose primary job is to service 
;40 farmers who grow turnip greens. They are large farmers, but that is 
his job, to give full-time service to those 40 farmers. Hie other farmers 
in tl|e county ; they dont exist. ^ 

Mr: PiERCT. If the %7V2 billion a year spent with the Department of 
Agriculture was aimed at improving the efficiency of the small farmer, 
the* cost of produce could go down drastically, more people could be 
k&pt t>n\\i& land and^here would be Ifss problems in the cities and 
the whole country will benefit. , - 

Senator Stevenson. It appears on the basis of the testimony that 
we heard today and yesterday that there is no justification for what 
is happening in the coimtry. You gentlemen this morning have elo- 
: quently described a national tragedy, the continuing m^ation of 
people and human beings from rural America to the already con- 
gested cities, the growing concentration of landownership, resulting 
' in people without 'a place to live, without a place to work. 

It is a traged]^ of life wasted, it has dehumanize4 rural America 
and ijrban Atnerlca, too, and in part because of the policies of Gov- 
ernment and the neglect of Government. 

This subcommittee's hearings will continuej^as I said before. We 
williry to-end that neglect and try to change those policies. ^ 

I am grateful to you all for appearing tliis morning and helping us, 
and I hope w© can* have the benefit of your recommendations arid 
conaments into the futujre. 

The hearings are now adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. At 
this time I order printed m the record the various communications ' 
and reports that the subcommittee has received that are relevant to 
our hearings. 

* XThe material referred to follows A 
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Federation of Southf^rn Cooperatives 

' -io MmittU Sfreef, N.W,/Suite nOO/AtUfK4, CeprgU moyPbon^ (404) n4*4266 



October 8» 1971 



The Honorable Senator Adlal £. SteVenson XII 
The Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Waahiogton, D.C. 

Dear Senator Stevenson i 

On ,Octo}>er 23, 1971, I gave testimony before your sub-committee 
on migratory labor ^ In the testimony presented, X along with others who 
have been working directly with low-income farm and non-^farm rural people * 
for s the past few years, presented the fact as we view them. Although 
.much of what was presented that morning to you and Senator Hughs may 0t 
first appea;: to be a negative and gloomy picture, let me assure you that . 
such is ndt the case. Despite all of the problems fac^d by the rural poor 
o£. our region, there is no other area in the whole country where optimism 
and hope in the future are as bright. 

there is faith in a better day^ faith in our government, and 
in the belief that by working together people can effectively change their 
livei; for. the tTi^^ter. In our area, as we indicated at the Hiaring^ poor 
and low- income Blacks and Whites alike have put their faith in what fot 
many is a brand new experience: the Cooperative. The cooperative as 
viewed by our people is not welfare, a- hand-out, or somebody else doing it 
for you,, etc. ,>ut rather is the concept of self-help employed by Working 
together with otKera. tt is self-determination, decision making, and partici- 
patory democracy in action. r. . 

Xn Uiy testiiiK>ny, X warned that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was planning to spend almost $400,000 of ta^ payers money to study and 
evaluate the low income rural cooperative movement. Many us feel this is 
a flagrant waste of needed O^E.O. dollars ^ 

- When we^ first heard of the proposed study, we were somewhat leery, 
but after reading the O.E.O. - Request for Proposal # PD 71-136, and after ' 
meeting with its O.E.O. Washington authors we are now genuinely alarmed. There 
is ample evidence to indicate that O.E.O. *s motives for ordering the study 
and evaluation are suspect; and that what in fact O.E.O. is looking is a 
'justification to dump this predominantly grassroots movement, into which 
thousands of rural poor have placed'itheir hopes for a better life. 
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Enclofid Is a copy of a potltlon paper which explalna oiir general 
oppoaitlon to the study, however, there are other factors which we have not 
detailed, e.g.: Why has O.E.O, picked this tine to study us? What Is It 
about us, our needs> problems, oi)jectlve8, failures and succ^sses^ etc. that 
we, ourselves already have not thoroughly detailed to O.E.O. In hundreds or 
liore quarterly and annual written reports > of^er thp past five years? Since 
; the very, first day, we received only half-hearted O.E.O. backing at best, 
that office has been evaluating us. If our grant was processed on Monday, 
our funda received on Tuesday^ the O.E.O. evaluators were there oil Wednesday 
^ trying to discover what overnight miracles we had wrought; and then Inditing 

and concemnlng us when none were found* 

From the hassles which we have gone through as we attempted to 
- either get funded or refunded, as the case may be, it has been evident that 
0» E. 0. was never fully conmitted to rural cooperative development. We have 
long feared that given the opportunity, O.E.O. would readily abandon us. 
Apparently that opportunity Is now at hand. '« 

The Nixon Administration has now stated that In line with Its 1972 
0*E.O. budget requests, all programs may be cut back by as wuch as 20%. The 
hardest hit by the requisite reductions Include developmental health 
(Comprehensive Health, Family Planning, and Narcotics Rehabilitation) and 
general research and , demonstration programs of 0»E.O. ^(1Bost of the funds for 
our cooperatives come out of the latter). Accordingly, the scope of re- 
ductions in these areas is sue^^hat no new program could be initiated and 
many ongoing activities would beSbandoned. In line with, the administration's 
directive former O.E.O, -director, Frank Carlucci, before leaving office, 
ordered that a review of all research and development activities both planned 
and underway be 'undertaken iimiedlately to consider possible eliminations, 
curtailments, or terminations. 

In light of the above, the proposed O.E»0. study and evaluation 
begins to take an ominous dimension. Will the O.E.O.' study seek to discover 
ways by which our movement can advance ever forward or does it look instead 
for justification for our elimination, curtailment or termination? To us 
the -answer is obvious^' O.E.O. intends to write us off. 

The low^income cooperative movement in the rural South is new, and 
it promises much. It 18 however, not an all inclusive panacea for all the 
^ economic ills of out region. Xt la but one o£ many needed approaches of support 
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for « Mans to « better life for bur people. Without equal %ttentlon to the 
rural, the «ore attractive we make our cities the greater the nagnet we 
create to draw still aore «nd nore rural .people Into Jthem. 

* i ■ ^ * 

Over one hundred of our sister cooperatives have written to their 

congressional delegations protesting the OEO planned study. We ciertalnly 

hope that you will join with us, as has Dr« Kalph David Abemathy (see copy 

of enclosed wire to OEO Director, Hr« Phillip Sanchez) In our effort to block 

this negative action on the part of OEO* \^at we need, Senator, Is not 

analysis by governnent, but Its conslttmcnt and support for efforts designed 

to bring about a better rural Anerlca* 




Wllllan H. Feace IXX 
Assistant to Director 



WHP/clh 
End: 
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^ tSlE^I*^*''^^*^^'*''"^?^^ TAKE. WE fttU'. 

y<0$T PART* JUST OETt|W» tMEI^J'fCET 0|f# THE GHOONO AND EVEN THOUaH 
^qCESS SEEKS NEAK# WE TEtl.'^ .TKAT SUCH A STUOY AND THE LACK Of . . 
JTONTINOEO FEOERAL rUHOf W0OLO^|«AN AN END TO THE COOPERATIVE 
•^^lOVEHENT tN THE WOTH./IR'SUPPORT OT THEIR DECtSION* WE WOUtO LIKE 
^TO REQUEST OEO* TO OtSCdMTINUC WCH nH EVAtUATfONp SUCH A VlAtl.E 
^ "PEWWSTRATIWE fROCRAH HOIJ 'Bfi ALtOWED TO CONTINUE. 

v;: RESfEesT^utu youRS#, raAth^oavid AIERNATHY 



••wlhim OiHiUm LmMU^ C ^ m ht mm 

334 AuMrn AvtiMM^ N.C., AUmU» O«on|la 30903 



Hr. William HarHson 

0. Box 965 
ScIms* AlabaiM 

36701 
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Via A Vif 
Wf HO. P. D, 
**To Ivaltutt CMiroot Coof«t«tiYM** 

tiM Bralitatioa Dlvlioa of 0,1,0, hm rtCMtly co«clu<M that it wm MOMtaxy 

t« Maii«u rural KTAMtoot cooparatlYta. So^ tlia 0,B« 0. fvalMtipa Staff W 

tagatiiar ^Ita^ttaat for troyoaal Miiabar »,D. 7I«-13« Ta Kvaluata Graaaroot Cooparativaa.** 

Tkm BtMfi ^MTfoaaa of tiiia UP ara aa foUoirat 

1» To frovi^ m airaluatloa of rural cooparativa yrogrM 
fumM ii»lar fcha authority of Sactio«i 232 of tba BcaooMlc 
t. 0fi»orttmlt3r Act* 

2. To datandna tba af factlva^aaa of a rural cooyaratiya ^ ' 
atratagf to allarvlata rural yofarty aa4 to ooMyara that 
affactiVaaaaa with Q*B,0« Bural Tit la 1«D prograa* aad 
aalactad X,D«A« yrograaa« 

3» To provlia OftB.O. with aowa of laf oraatloo Madad 
A to davalop a lew lttco«a» rural cooparatiira atratagxr 

Aftav ravlaidAt 0>b:o, araluatloo contract aad Ita purpoaaai tba aavan 

Blade graupa who ata dlractly Involvad la thia atUidtXi uaattlaoualy a«rfta4 that tba 

atii^f 1* unaactaaary «ad tba tlaia la Inopportuaa. Oar raaaoaa ara aa folloMis 

1. Cooiiaratlvaa aa a atratagy to allavlata cooditiaaa 
of potarty haVa haao triad all ovar tha ^i^rld aad 
thara la avida«ea aaoU|^ to abw tMLt af factlva*- V 
aaaa; t'a ah<w that thay cm work* Coopatatlvaa bava 
workad la K«ropa» Aaia« Africa^ aad airaa la tha 
AaMurleaa* Darl»t tha Dapraaaioa« -a oooparatlira 
■ovwtat vaa atartad(aad graatly aupportad by tha 
govaraaMit) In aavaral aactloda of tha 'Ualtad ttataa 
and thay hava tumad out to ba auecaaafal Imtrtt* 
MQta for Improving ^ tba lapovariahad oitMdltlofka^af 
faraarai eoaauaara md othara* /'g,B»Af» Cotton 
Produaati* Mtdlaod CooH'*tliMa/«te«» ara ahlalag 
aKMflai of oooparatlva acoBOittc yiabillty* 
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nmi and^t M«ds aott dlnet t«dmlc«l and 
financial aufport iaauad of ivaluatiooa* 

Alraady thia MovMwnt haa baan atudiad, •onitorad,:. 
mSi avaluaUd.to daatli. Ua faal that va would ba 
cxMKltiot M iMotal act by slvlnt our blaaainga 
^; * to apaod $395,000*00 far a atttdy vhaa if that wmay ^ * 

vara aypliad i« diract •anricaa to our dlf farant ^ 
giroupa, to atraog th a^a d titair bnainaaa a^racturaa» . 
our 4ft«barahiv tfaidd ataad a battar diaoca in 
racaliylng ra«adiaa for thair naada. ^ 

3. Mm hava apallad out our WiU$ t» our govanMaat 
iitcaaaantly. Wa bava writtao countlaaa proppaala 
aaklng for aMlstanca. Wa bava aiUiar baaa ignorad 
co^lataly or givaa cruidia. Wa ara agaloit tba 
rich and afflviant talUni 'ua ira ara' not buttgxy,* 
and va don*i: naad i»dlcina vban wa ara tfa« onai 
racaivinp tba p alna and no^; , tbaai. 

• Haw •pyba it ia^acftn«« wa wrot# tba propoaala and not tba FW)*i. that wa bava 

baan ignorad »udt., Mayba <}iildran of aUvaa aad cWlldrfi <MC likm circui^tincaa 

ahould not axpacb ■ora tban wa alraa^T rfcAlvad. Ifa* if thli ia ^a caa«» wa 

ara datandnad to cbanga or work towarda diangtng tbia- tba affort of tbauaaada 

of Hack low incoM faaAUaa working togatbar in cooM'«tivaa •bould not ba 

diacoi|tta4* -Xba afflnant ahould not ba alX^iwad to da«troy th« iititiativa lof a 

paopla who ara dataradnad to naka h \iattar lifa for tha«ialiraa and tbalr diildran 

through thait own coXlactiva aggraaaiva Actiooa* nnd aapaciaiywhto no battar 

.^ftltamatiraa lura of farad. . . 
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V 

1, TIm iMf CuttU ProjMt of VolM* CoiMity» Mlsii* 

3. a«it«4 VMplM Cooftmtiy of His«lMip^i C<HMity» iltk. 

4. ioutliMt Al.ikMM Mlf AMOclAtion, TM«ttH««* Alt* 

5. iMtlMrMt Aitkam Frntri CooHtatlvc Ai«oei«4:lon» ItliMl, Ala, 
FidtrfttloA of totittMra Coo^mtivM , AtUaU» C«, 

7. SotttlMni Cooperative DoviaopMit yund, Uftyottt^ U. 
He your aisiitMco to block this mltutlon for tb« tim Vams« Va noed 
your aurport to McourtM our aovaniMat to foctMi it« AttMtlM on 'our noodt attd 
m1(o m cowitsMt; towanbi tho roMdylat of thMo tM«ds» 
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MIfiRATORT LABOR 

Snbcontmittee on Migratorr l*bor. Cludmuui: 
Adlai E. Stdnnwii HI 

Ah HuttowcAi. pBMMomK 

To fully coihprehend -rhat hwi bef n Mcomplishftd during the Firifc 
Semap, of the 92d C3ongre*i, .the. work of the Migmtoty iSibor Sub- 
committee muat be put in proper penpectiye. 

For » half-century this nation hv been plagued with the problemt 
and plight of the migpmt farmworker. Booki, Preaidential Eeporta, 
television documentanee, eonga and hundreda of voluraea of Congred- 
wonal heanng recordt and atudiee are in* about all there ii to Siow 
for thoie who have fought' to improve the plight of the migrant for lo 
long. , o 

^ator Harriaon A. WilliamB, Jr., was the first Chairman of the 
Migratory L*bor Subcommittee and served in that capacity from 
Iy5l>-rlp68. He concentrated on legislation to correct the exclusion of 

, farmworkers from practically every simificant social or worker benefit 
program, that had ever been enacted ifltb law. His efforts led to partial 
coverage of farmworkers under minimum yrttgb and child labor laws, 
imssage of the Migrant Health Act, funding for special migrant educa- 

. tion progifams.todet; the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
housmg prpgEims administered bv the Farmers Home Administration, 
» Farm Xkbor CJontractor Registration Act, and nmcM emphasis 
progranis in the War on Poverty effort administered by OEO. 
; Senator Williams in his final Report for the Subcommittee, "Crime 
in the Fields'', «(.The Migratory Farm I^bor -Problem in the United 
States, 1969, Senate Report No. 91-^*)) saiad : "Our society continues to 
overlook the problems of crima in our fields, and the in]U8ticeB afflict- 
ingthemigrantfarmworkerandhisfamily.Thefloproblemsresult ... 
from society's inattention and collective negligence." The need for 
continued legislative action, and oversight into the 1970's was em- 
phasized by Senator Williams : "It is unfortunate, but imperative, that 
the work of the Subcotnmittee must continue into the next decade." 

Senator Walter F. Mondale'was Chairman of the Subcommittee 
during the 9l!Jt Congress. In a comprehensive, eight-part hearing, pub- 

• iished in 7,000 pages and 16 volumes, he Conclusively showed that 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers lacked the political and economic 
power" to have an impact on thejctecisions that affected their own lives. 

. He dramatically»demon8trated and documented the farmworker plight 
in 1970 ^. "Farmworkers* are powerless people, and. their needs and 
aspirations havefttot fouAd'vent in the economic and political systems 
ofiour country."' ■ - ' ■ 

" . (fl3) 
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.pRKURNT Direction 

Senator Adlai Stovcnson III was appoiutod Subcommittee Chair- 
man in March, 1971, following reorganization of the Committee. 
^At that time, there waa a growing awareness in Washington and in 
the fiehls that the pliglrt ,of tiie farmworker must be considered in the 
eonte3tt of all that is happening in rural America, and that what is 

^hapi>eneng in rural America is markeil by the entrance of large giant 
cori>omtion8 and conglomerates in the entire food chain. In the absence- 
of a national . policy for rural America, government, at the federalj 
state, and local level, there Is little or no concern ,for the famworker,. 
farmer, and all others who remain in"niml America. Those who have 
the power to determine what policies for people would prevail in rural 
America must t)e held accountable and resiwnsible, and this was pre- 
cisely within the juria<liction and resi>onsibility of the Migratory 

* Lal>or SulK*oinmittee. 

FxKU) Trips 

It was with this in mind that the Subcommittee went to sec firsthand 
the plight of the migrant. * • 

Trips to California and Colorado on March 4, 5 and 6; Illinois on 
March 16 and 17; and, Texas on March 23, 1971, confirmed his worst 
fears. Malnourished, sick, ill-educated farmworkers, living in s<iualor, 
imemploycd and comi>cting with persons working illegally in this 
country from Mexico, characterized every visit,^ever}^ crfnversailon. 
The Subcommittee saw the axiger and desperation of those who actually 
live the life of misery at the bottom of the economic ladder. Only the 
frustrating but confident recounting of the struggle for justice ob- 
tained through farmworker organizations left any glimmer of hope. 

IlKARlNdS • , - 

On July 2-2, the Sul)committee initiated a iN^rics of hearings and 
inve^^tigations into the activities of agribusiness ami goveJiunent^ 
noting that "the problexps of the most seventy disadvantaged i)Cople 
in rural America— migrant and seasonal. farmworker^ -cannot l>e 
descril)ed, much less solved, unless we examine them in the light of 
the larger difficulty in agricultural Americli : rural poverty." 

In remarks at the hearings, S(>nator Stevenson condemned our 
national policies that have abandoned the intercHts of pi'ople in rnraF 
. America, and contribute to the decay and decadenc»o that marks rural . 
Anieric4i. lie questioned whether any progress Imd In'en niade since 
the Preside ntial lii^vovt : '*The P(»ople licft Behin<r'. Most important, ^ 
' he set forth "the hard questions- ■: / 

To what extent does rural poverty exist in 1071— ami why does it 
persist? ' - 

Wliat has the mechanization of farming done t(rf-or for—the social 
and economic fabric of rural America? ^ ^ 

Have small farmers and farmworkers, in the wake or rapid changes 
in American aj^iculturc, been effectively shut off from the benefits; 
and safeguards which other workers in other industries enjoy today? , 
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Has the advent of "agribusincfis'*— the rise of corj;>oratiOns and con- 
gloniferates ts a^ricultutal powers— helped to alleviate rural poverty 
or to nggravate it? 

Is ^^aprigovernment", characterized by maseuve support programs 
for agribusiness, meeting its responsibility to all the people and all 
the institutions in rural America* ' 

What arc the common interests of small farmers and farmworkers i 
' in tlic face of i)olitical and economic forces which control their lives, 
which sometimes make them victims of poveity, but whicJi lie beyond 
their control? 

Governor Breathitt, a witness at the first hearings, said that rural * 
poverty is as pervasive, if not more so, than in llM>7, and that the 
government has not acted to correct the situation. Wilson King con-' 
firmed the continuing existence of the problem from the vantage point 
of an independent farmer. Dn Keyserling discuFsed rural America 
in the context of a complete failure of economic planning, and the 
Agribusiness Accountability Project of Washington, !>.( •♦, empha- 
sized that tlic Hubcommittee's^bjectives, as set forth in the Chairman-s. 
opening remarks, must be pursued. Only the tip of the iceberg is 
known, they claimed, and there will be no oppoxlunity to save rural 
America unless we look at agribusiness together with the lack of 
direction in government policies for rural America. 

September 22 and 23 hearings were held to explore what economic 
alternatives remained in rural America, if any. Witnesses talked of 
cooperative farming cjfforts in California and the South which indi- 
cated that farmworker families, otlierwise condemned to poverty, 
could make $7-10,000 annually growing labor intensive crops oh 2^ 
to 3 acre plots of land. Land availability, technical expertise, market- 
ing skills, and other problems loomed large, however, if their efforts 
were to succeed.' ^ ^ 

National policies concerning rural America and land ownership, 
distribution, and use throughout the nation were again raised as sig- 
.nificant issues. The latter issue was earmarked by witness<»H as Wing 
absolutely essential and worthy of Subcommittee iimustigation, as 
only through learning the facts can meaningful solutions to the prob- * 
lenis of farmei'S and larmworkers that have been left b(»hind in rural 
America be developed, 

November 5 hearings were devoted to the questions of land owner- f 
ship, distribution and use. An extensive searcli for exjierts in the sub- 
ject area produced witnesses on the history of land ownership in this 
country, as well as an academician who uiscussed the extent of cor* 
porato and conglomerate involvement in rural America and attendant 
economic conseipiences* Additionally.* farm organizations spelled out 
how the large vertically and horizontally integrated cori)oration3 and 
conglomerates are having a .subs:tjintial impact' on- the well-being of 
rural America. Notwithstanding the lack of statistical data, clear 
trends toward giantism are <iiscernable, and should receive consider- 
ably more attention than presently accorded. 

The Hubcommittee's ohjcctive of Ihiding a national policy vAxim 
effect i? not simply "efTiciency'' or "progrcf^s'* or "economy of scale'^ 
proved worthy, for those values are coming at too^iigli \ price. A 
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decent life for all xural Americans^ must be emphasized. Yet, as Sen- 
ator Stevenson noted, "we are faced with vast and remarkable uj)- 
he^val' whidx isr occurring unseen and unheard by most^ Americans, 
ye must aslc what is happening in rural America? Why ia it happen- 
ing? Who is respon^blei To begin with, we must ask who crwns rural 
America— and so far in the$0 hearings, it appears, no one in America 
knows.'* V , . " . , 

California nearings on January 11, 12, pd 13, ia72,t,appeared to be 
the logical place to continue the Subcommittee's inquiry. The objective 
of these" hearings, was: to further explore land ownership, use, and dis- 
tribution; the consequences ^of this on farmworkers; rural poverty, 
rural^^to urban migration, and the qualifiy of life in rural areas; the 
role and direction of present gov^nment policies; and finally, strat- 
egies foi^ change as envisioned by concerned persons in the public and 
private ^ctor. o ^ 

" - . Mko^b "^StmcoMMrrim AcTX\TTiES , 

As ^e hearings progressed, the Subcoinmittee also purs\jed its re- 
sponsibiliti<)s in the ar^as of legislation, legislative oversight, investi- 
gations, studies and reports, and assistance to others. 
jThese activities'all related to the over 1,000,000 migrant^armwork- 
ers and their families and children involved in 'stoop labor of thinning, 
weeding, and harvesting our Nation's abundance of jperishable fre^ 
fruits and vegetables. Over 60% of this population is Mexican-Ameri- 

^can^30% black, 5 to 10% white, and 2% Indian. Qne-half are under 
25 years; of age;, orte-fourth are female; one-third are cjiildren imder 
14. Tlfe av^Srage life span of the njigrant farmworker is 49,year3. Be- 
c0nt data indicate that jnigrants average $891 annually from farm- 
work, aifd are employed only an average of 85' days a j^ear. The a^jpr- 

* age grade level attained in: school is 6.7 years; 17% are illiterate; 2^% 
have never attended school "Or not gone beyond the 4th grade. As JDr. 
Eobert. Coles, the* Harvard Psychiatrist has note^, they lead de-, 
meaned, undignified, impoverished lives, and children particularly 

t^re dest^yed by the constant mobility — ^notwithstajifling being the 
hardesf working elOTient of the work force, traveling the face of the 
TN'ation, always seeking more work, always avoiding welfare. 

. ^ Legisiatiok 

Various legislative efforts, though not emanating directly from the 
Subcommittee, were made, aided by the Subcommittee nnembers and 
staff, although no specific piece of legislation was made the subject of 
' hearings, fe;secutiye sessions, or report by the Subcommittee. For 
example: ^ v * * 

(1) Special mention of migrants' needs was* included in the Emer- 
gency Employment Act. 

(2) The Higher Education Act (S. 659) contains amendments to 
the^Migrant Education Programs of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1065 to strengthen and 'improve the programs. 

\ (3) The Higher (l^diication Act (S. 659) was' amended to" add bi- 
lingual education and teacher trainingycomponents. 

(4) The Ejiuitable Labor Protection Amendments^o the Sugar Act 
of 1971 were introduced by the Subcommittee Chairman, who also tesi 
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. iijCbd before the Fintoce G<minkittee. The Stigar Act is unique ia that 
it is the only, farm i^beid^ progi^m that provides benefits for f arm- 
-wotters. 'However, tl^e Finance Committee not agree to t^ie- 
Amendments, and by a rote of 46 to 80, the Senaife rejectedthem. . 
(5) An effort tb substaxitiallr incifease funds for. Sectiqn 514 and 
of the ^'^^rm Labor Housing PiX)^m adrii^^ 
Home Administration was not considered on the floor of the Senate 
after Senator McGee, Chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
agreed to(Oiave the increased funds included in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Bill. * ' ^ 
, ^(6) Legislation extending the Office of Econdnuc Opportunity Pro- 

S^jth for two years included extensi<wfi of the special Title HI-B 
igrant Programs Branch, with increased appropriation authoriza- 
tions. Additionally,'Jkhe bill indluded special provisions for meeting 
the needs of the n^igrant and bi-lingual population in the day-care 
and legal services pi|^grams. The bilfwas vetoed by the-President 

(7) Amendments to welfare reform legislation have been drafted 
• and will be submitted to the Finance Committee and on the Floor of 

, the Senate that would assure farmworker coverage under new pro- 
grams, and improve jJresent coverage. ' ^ / 

(8) Amendments, to the,Fair Labor Standards Act tjiat would ex^ 
tejHi coverage to farmworkers and their children, with wage increases, 
have been proposed with some supporting materials prepared by the 
Subcommittee. " 

^ Subcommittee staff Is preparing a "Farmworker Bill of 

^ Rights that will for the first jl5me^ovide,m one document, language 
necessaxy to remove the present excluMon of farmworkers from most 
all social Mid worker benefit programs. Y 

The Subcomiaittee has conducted independent investigations and 

• studies in addition to its hearings, on the following issues and 
programs : ^ ' , 

* . (1) The role of the Land Grant College System; and the exteAt to - 
which it is helping farmworkers with its research, educational, re- 
search, and-demonstration facilities. \ , 

(2) The eperfitions of the TT.S.D.L. Farm Labor Service. 

(3) Progr^n outre^h of OEO, the Migrant Health Act, Migrant 
-rf Education Programs, and various housing programs. 

^(4) The Border Commuter Labor Problem, including the entrance 
J of illegals to perform farmwork, and the use of green card holders to 
< "break farm 'labor strikes, continued 'under the scrutiny, of the 
' Subcommittee. , - 

^ . ^ Assistance to Others 
• ' . • ' - ' ^ " ' 

The Migratory Labor Subcommittee is in a most unique situation, 
for it continues to be the primary f ocjis of attention for f arn\worker ' 
problems in the Nation. No other agency or institution, public or pri- 
vate, performs the most important function of coordinating, substan- 
. tively or procedurally, the mterest of federal, state or local organiza- 
" tions, and the Subcommittee conti][;iiles as the oilly place to tvfm for 
' _ those concerned. The farmjvorkef problem is interstate in nature and 
© "National in scope. Private, local and state migratory labor committees, 
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as well any national effort limited to problems of prfe state or geo- 
graphical area, or^one program, are not equipped to undertake more 
than a partial treatment or the difficulties related to migratory labor. 
At the same time, there' is a profusion of govenmiental departments, 
agencies and units that hav^ evolved *o treat in detail the different as- 
pects of the piKjblems outlined herein. Overlap exists amongst the 
myriad of agencies, and an abimdance of top/iieavy bureaucracy even- 
tually causes confusion and frustration to Ihoee trying most tp help 
the farmworker. * v 

ThQ Subcommittee thus performs an im: )ortant i-ole of providing 
anoverall view of the farm labor problem: ^ 

(1) Farmworkers, church groups, labor unions, civil rights organi- 
/zations, Congressional offices and others have visited, written, called in, 

^ and asked for information, and diligent efforts ^vere made to supply 
needed materials. 

(2) Interested perscjns were appropriately directed to ;^articularly 
involved administrative offices ana agenl5ies'afid*were often represented 
in staff conferences with federal officials in the hopes that their needs 
could be met. ^ » * . 

(3) Tlie Subcommittee served as a resource for many Congressional 
offices concerning various legislatiye proposals; at the state level tliat 
might affect xmion organization and^cJollectiye bargaining* 

^ . J '.\ 

' - ' THE^SxTBcoMMittEE^s FtJTOTiE AcTivrriES 

The hearings and investigatious of the Subcommittee, after comple- 
tion.of the California hearings, will cQhtinue in the theme of the farm- 
worker problem existing in ^ne context of all that is happening in rural 
America, That poverty persists was established at the initial hearings, 
but the root causes^ and y prognosis, werfe stated by witnesvses to oe 
dependent on further examination of the issues of land use, distribu- 
tion, and ownership. Witnesses further emphasized that the economic' 
. opportunities, the quality of life and the character of rural America 
and the welfare of its people are undergoing substantial pressures and 
chants caused and crea-ted by the new faces that have invaded rural 
America. 

It therefore logically follows that-upon return of the Subcommittee 
to Washington after the- California, hearings, government officials 
^ should be cprlled and asked the same h^^rd questions that have been 
Naskedof thoee in the private sector, ♦ 

In the meantime, the Subcommit tee will pursue its general legilslative . 
oversight function, and will continue to serve and assist the ponstitu- 
• ^ntSwh^oappro^,chtne Subcommittee* c ;^ 

• AndV finally, the Subcommittee will continue the.search for the root 
causes of the farmworker 'plight. The bandaid approaches of t^he past 
have prions shortcomings, and it is only now that we are coming to 
grips with the root caijses of thje problem. It is from thi8*point that a 
struggle tor significant -change may take on greater meaning, 

•(.Whereupon, at 12 :07 p.m., the subcoftiinittecJ was actjourned, subr 
j^t to call of the Chair^y 
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